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H E A ) 0 A A B L | STOCKS, | Consignments 


DEALINGS 
ASSURED 
SHIPPERS 


TO 


SIMO “BOO SApasinet ines: Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
we ots < ® 


on all exchanges. 


| HICAGO COMMISSION 
322 Postal Telegraph Bldg. . CHIC MERCHANTS 


STOCKS-BONDS-GRAIN | 


Established 1877 The Rookery 
CHICAGO 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. || te 


New York Stock Exchange 


Nex } New York Produce Exchange 
‘i a n New York Coffee Exchange 
z Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


"Direct Private Wires to New York and IMinois and Iowa Points 


“| McKENNA & RODGERS 


Chicago Board of Trade 


WE WILL FILL THE BILL 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
MinneapolisChamberof Commerce 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


. H.M.STRAUSS & COMPANY | | Carlisle Commission Co. 
eon neh ) : ‘ (Established 1889) 

1 Commission | Hay and Alfalfa Meal Products 

a aaa GRAIN eta HAY see F EED : 4°. 936-738-746 Live Stock Exchange! Building | 


é / KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
_ Garfield Building ~ Cleveland, Ohio 


Many good shippers have availed themselves of our 
service continuously for more than twenty-five years. a 


(The World’s Greatest Hay} Market) 


If you have Hay we want it—if you want Hay we have it. We have un- 
equalled facilities, the largest established trade and outlet. Liberal advances on 
consignment. Kansas City handling charges the lowest, service the best. 

Write Us Your Needs in Alfalfa Meal Get Our Delivered Price 
e 
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SAVE 50% 
of the cost of unloading grain, seeds, coal 
He — and any bulk freight by using the 


me, CLIMAX SCOOP-TRUCK 


A thousand men will certify that. 
f Capacity 2}4 Bushels Grain 
200 Pounds Coal 


MUAUUQGELGUAUEO USED UNECE Ia 


Economy and Satisfaction 
_ in Paint 


oe) SILICA 
Dixon’s , Sih Paint 


DEOL UL 


SULUDAEUTOUDOAUDGRODUEODCRCODRCUCORTER ACRE OR RE DEDI T= ft 
Cc ll markets. ik for the weekly or =] 
daily issue. Has the largest circulation of any’ = 
grain literature. | = 


socks E,W. Wagner & Co. Zona = 
wey em) 4a 


is used by the leading grain elevator 
concerns, ‘because it LASTS LONGER 
and costs less per year of service. 


Write us for particulars, addressing 


de 
dg. 
Department 17 B 
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Price $13.00. 
 F.O. B. Factory : 

DETROIT oe 
-SCOOP-TRUCK COMPANY “% 
2227 W. Jelferson Ave. - DETROIT, MICH. 
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Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


XG ESTABLISHED 1827 Doe 
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oo ? 
Everything for Handling Grain | | 
No need to look farther. 

Feed Grinders 

Grain Cleaners 

Oat Clippers 

Oat Separators ; : 

Corn Shellers a i 

% {\ mi 

Corn Cleaners Belt Elevators. ae 
Feed Screens Man Lifts 
Corn Rolls Heads and Boots <— 
Dust Collectors Belting j | 
Turn Heads : Elevator Cups 
Wagon Dumps Steel Conveyors | | 
Automatic Scales Belt Conveyors : 
Wire Cloth Shafting || 
Perforated Metal Th Bearings | : 
Rope Drives I a | Pulleys © a 
Friction Clutches Sprockets . 
Grain Shovels Link Belt E 


Write today for 
circulars concerning any 
machines which » 
interest you 
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“MILL BUILDERS AND 
@ MILLFURNISHERS & 
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T he WES TERN Line 
ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


IS 


LL AMERICAN 


HE determination of 

the American to over- 
come difficulties makes 
him, of all other nation- 
alities, the most success- 
ful wherever he goes. 


\ X TESTERN Machines are American, and by this virtue 

they possess the same adaptability as the American citi- 
zen. ‘They have exceptional strength and will stand up sur- 
prisingly well under any strain. They have always made good 
because they are basically correct in design and are manufac- 
tured from carefully selected materials. 
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“Western” Pitless Warehouse Sheller 


“Western” Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner 


GEND for one of our illustrated catalogues before you 
build your new elevator or start remodeling your old one. 
Compare our complete line of equipment with others and 
you will see the superiority. They are as cheap as good 
machines can be, and satisfactory service 1s guaranteed. 


UNION IRON 
WORKS 


5 Decatur, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Complete Line of Shellers Kept at 
1221-1223 Union Avenue i 
“Western” Gyrating Cleaner Kansas City, Mo. “Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller 
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n. Interior millers are not displeased at 
& the slow movement of wheat ta primary 
markets C, A. King & Co. had the fol- 


- | to sell wheat that some one was starving 
oy that the farmers were unpatriotic. 
No one can carry the wheat any cheaper 
than the farmer. Let him carry it until 
we need {ft The millers in Indiana and 
Ohio have to Ilve; we don’t, want all of 
the whéat shipped cut of the country in 
August and September. We will need 
it much worse in ae 


Aelphia, 


4 t both Ae Handle his | whes 


ith the least expenze to the consumer, 
vef| Grind it in the nearest mill. Stop eon- 


| gesting the ratlroads by shipping wheat 

to the big centers and then shfppin 
rback Farmer, 

nat nteppime thele farm work to haul 


wheat now.” 


“Why pay commission and freight both ways? 
Handle this wheat with the least expense to the 
consumer. Grind it in the nearest mill. Stop 
congesting the railroads by shipping wheat to 
the big centers and then shipping flour back.” 


Just Exactly the Idea 
Behind the 


AMERICAN 
MARVEL MILL 


The American Marvel Mill made in stx capacities, 
trom 25 to 100 barrels per day. 
—In 1200 communities it has proved tts greater 
economy over other milling equipment by cutting labor 
and power expense tn halt. 
—Can be operated by oneman. A small motor or oil 
engine furnishes all driving power. 
—TIs no experiment. Seven years of solid success 
behind it. Hundreds of experienced millers preter tt 
to long-system equipment. 
—Reguires no milling experience. Easy to run, 
simple to care for. 
—Produces quality and yield as high as can be had 
with any mill, 

Sold on thirty days trial, you to be the sole judge. 

Write us today for owners testimonials and full 
zntormation. 


Anglo-American Mill Company, es 
445 Trust Building, Owensboro, Ky. 


Sh From the 
¢ Chicago 
Tribune of 
Sept. 28th. 


You need this sturdy, capable, 


general purpose mill 


For grinding feed, table corn meal, 
pearl meal, linseed, etc., you can use 
this mill with great profit. This mill 
is built by men who know milling 
conditions, for those who want the 
best in milling equipment. 


N. & M. Co. 
Three Pair High Mil | 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. 
rugged strength combined with flexi- 
bility of operation necessary to handle 
widely different stocks. Will grind 
extremely fine, medium or coarse, 
just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors 
for examining stock beneath each pair 
of rolls— Ansonia rolls with our easy 
running, long wearing, collar oiling 
bearings—one lever simultaneously 
spreads or closes all three pairs of 
rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others— 
furnished with either belt or gear 
drive on slow side. 


See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. 


If you haven’t got it we will send it on request. 


November 15, 1917 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| you need 


Established 1851 
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Higher Wheat Prices at Buffalo 
THE BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


NNOUNCES that on October 25th the Buffalo market on all rail 


wheat was put on the same price basis as New York, which is 
as follows: 


Prices Are Delivered New York, Less Export 
Rate to New York 


No. 1—Northern Spring . . $2.28 No. 1—Red Winter. . . . $2.28 
No. 1—Hard Winter . . . 2.28 No. 1—Soft White Winter . 2.26 
No. 1—Durum...... 2.28 No. 1—Mixed Winter .. . 2.26 


No. 2 of each of above grades 3c per bushel less than No. | grade. 
No. 3 of each of above grades 6c per bushel less than No. | grade. 


No. 4 and No. 5 wheat shall be sold on its merits, No. 4 not to be 
sold at higher than Ic under No. 3, and No. 5 not to exceed 2c 
under No. 3 


Sample wheat shall be sold on its merits, but not at a price in excess 


of No. |. 


Wheat grading |, 2 or 3 with notation “smutty” shall be sold at 
not to exceed 2c under prices fixed for wheat grading the same 
but without notation “‘smutty.”’ 


Sample smutty wheat may be sold on its merits, but at a price not 
exceeding the No. 3 grade. 


This makes Buffalo absolutely the best Ne for your wheat for 
following reasons: 


|. There is no competitive market on a higher basis. 


2. Your shipments will reach Buffalo in much less time than they 
would reach the seaboard, which means lower interest charges and 
smaller chances of deterioration. 


3. No market has a lower commission rate than one cent per 
bushel, which is the charge in this market. 


4. Buffalo is a large milling center, and is using a larger propor- 
tion of winter wheat than it ever did. Its present daily require- 
ments of winter wheat are 30,000 to 50,000 bushels. Its present 
daily total milling requirements are 150,000 to 200,000 bushels. 


Ascertain the export rate from your station to New York. 


30 
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CONCRETE-CENTRAL ELEVATOR, CAPACITY 4,500,000 BUSHELS 


HESE “MONARCH ELEVATORS” make it possible to handle expeditiously and economically Buffalo's 
200,000,000-bushel Grain Business. 


Houses of “Monarch” construction are excelled by none in design, arrangement, and economy of operation. 


Other “MONARCH” Elevators in Buffalo and Vicinity 


Wheeler Superior ; 
Monarch Kellogg ’ Geo. J. Meyer Malting Co. 
Connecting Terminal Buffalo Cereal Co. Shredded Wheat Co. 


CONSULT US BEFORE BUILDING 


Monarch Engineering Company 
Engineers and Contractors Buffalo, N. Y. 
OMNNVNNTUAAAAATAAATOOAA AAA 


FIRST PUBLIC 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The engineer who designed the well-known S————— Separator and thereby showed to the 
world how well he could separate oats from wheat, has patented another and infinitely 
better machine and one which fairminded, conservative experts say will entirely revolu- 
tionize the handling of grain and seeds. Cars of wheat and barley cleaned in Minneapolis 
by one of these new Separators and shipped to some of the most critical buyers in the East 
have created a furore of excitement. The wires have been kept busy with telegrams asking 
how the cleaning had been done and the name of the cleaner. Elevator men have traveled 
1500 miles to see machines in operation. Orders have been placed for Separators to be 
shipped by express. One customer figures that his machine will earn him a clear profit of 
$5500.00 in a year. According to present indications there will be an enormous de- 
mand for these machines. It would, therefore, be well to place orders now, thereby se- 
curing a high position on our rotational delivery list. 


If you are interested in a universal cleaning machine 
for grains and purposes too numerous to mention 


DO NOT MAKE YOUR CHOICE UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD OUR STORY. 


Gees) The S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
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UHI ULLAL 


anndian Government Reieeny! s Elevator 
TRANSCONA, MANITOBA 


Now under Construction. 


Capacity of Plant: 1,000,000 Bushels. 


Designing and Consulting Engineers for Entire Work 


John S. Metcalf Company, Limited 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ENGINEERS 


54 St. Francois Xavier Street, MONTREAL, CANADA 


108 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


35 Southampton Street, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 


395 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


It’s a Marvel—the 


INVINCIBLE 


Corn and Cob Cleaner and Separator 


when it comes to cleaning corn and small grain. Here's 
what it does: We guarantee this machine to take mixed 
corn direct from sheller, throw out the cob, remove the silk 


.and fine dirt and to deliver the corn in perfect condition— 
all in one operation. 


A second set of screens is instantly ready for other grains— 
by throwing a simple lever. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO0.,°¢r* Silver Creek, N. Y. 


| REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago, Tll., 1041 Webster Bldg...... A. H. Kay 
M E Nichols & Co Bristol, Tenn., 111 East 5th St....H. C. Purvine 
eo mle = indisns pols, Ind., Board of Trade...,C. L. Hogle 
Kansas City, Mo., 211 Postal Bldg..F. J. Murphy 
Dinwiddie, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn., and Winnipeg, Man. 

Het oes 7 SSAA aor ncncen Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
are placing a No 5 Philadelphia, Pa. Hunter St..C. Wilkinson 
© Fremont, Ohio, Box DS. tiviatene adineavee Bert Eesley 
San Francisco, Cal., 17th and Mississippi. . 

Ririergn Sate Ww. King, Pacific Coast Representative 
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U. S. Grain Standardization Bureau 
Orders 36 Additional Emerson Wheat Testers 
ENOUGH SAID! 


An additional lot of 36 Emerson Wheat Testers or Kickers to 
those already in use were ordered June 12 last for distribution 
among the different laboratories and inspection departments of the 
U. S. Grain Standardization Department. The Emerson Tester or 
Kicker has also been recommended to the grain trade by the Gov- 
ernment officials as the most satisfactory machine for determining 
the actual amount of dockage in each sample of wheat. 

The Emerson makes an absolute perfect separation of the oats 
from the wheat, not one kernel of oats left in the wheat and not a 
kernel of the wheat lost with the oats. Eliminates all guess work. 
All disputes between buyer and seller are settled on the spot. 
Avoids any feeling about doubtful dockage. Farmers prefer selling 
where the test is made with the Emerson Tester or Kicker. 


Over 7,000 Emersons In Use 


Any number of elevator compa- 
nies are using from 25 to 50 Em- 
erson Kickers and from that on 
the 250 depending upon the num- 
ber of elevators they operate. Hun- 
dreds of smaller elevator compa- 
nies are using from 1 to 5 ma- 
chines. In addition there are hun- 
dreds of flour mills, state grain in- 
spection departments, commission 
houses, grain buyers, boards of 
trade and U. S. Grain Standardi- 
zation Bureau all using Emerson 
Kickers. 


The Emerson Guarantee 


The Emerson Kicker is sold with 
an absolute guarantee to do exactly 
as we claim or money will be re- 
funded. It has proved itself to be 
a splendid investment of elevator 
and milling companies. Let us 
prove it to you. Write today for 
pamphlet giving full description and 
unsolicited comments by prominent 
Emerson users. 


W. H. EMERSON & SONS 


Detroit, Mich. : : Windsor, Ont. 
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| It Will Last | Burrell’s 1916 Record 
97 


Contracts 
| With the largest 


} and most efficient 
Engineering 
and 
Construction 
Organization 
for large or small 
work ever gather- 
ed together by a 
concern in our 
line, prospective 
builders of Grain 
Elevators will find 
it to their advan- 
% tage to consult us 
before formulating 
any definite plans. 
It Costs Nothing. 


Reinforced concrete. Built for heavy floor loads. 
Uses the daylight. Tracks arranged right. 


“Macenco Results” 


VERCUCUIVEO REVEL Uc ute 


1500 barrel Mill, 300,000 bushel Elevator and | Van Wickle:Grain and tishia re Bluffs, la. 


500 H.P. Diesel Power Plant of the Kansas Complete Grain Elevators and Mill Buildings, 
Flour Mills Company, Great Bend, Kansas. Concrete or Wood 
Macdonald Engineering Company | | Burrell Engineering& Construction Co. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Webster Building, CHICAGO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO 715 Herskowitz Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Notice to Policy Holders | €? 
One reason why you 
should exercise un- 
usual care and dili- 
gence in protecting 
your property against 
fire is the delay and 
difficulty you would 
have in securing re- 
pairs or rebuilding ow- 
ing to War Conditions. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH OUR SERV- 
ICE ON ALL KNOWN HAZARDS. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN. 


There is satisfaction in the buying 
of ‘‘ American High Speed’’ 
chain since you pay only for the 
three essentials—link, pin and 
washer—and there is more of 

a story also concerning this 
simplicity of construction. 


AskYour Engineer 
About It 


For many more than 


enough years to prove 
their dependability, 

\ *‘American High 

Tl Speed’’chaindrives [im 


mea of both larger and 


smaller sizes than & 
® the one illustrated 
have been built 
and operated. 


REPRESENTING: 
Millers National Insurance Co,, Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insur- 
Chicago, Ill. ance Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire In- The Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
surance Co., Kansas City, Mo. ance Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ohio Millers Mutual Fire In- Texas Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
surance Co., Canton, Ohio. ance Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
Ins. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. surance Co,, Lansing, Mich, 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 


RECEIVING ELEVATOR Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator Being Built 
en t Council Bluffs, lowa, for the Updik 
Washburn-Crosby Company Beers MCotupaay GE Omaka Ne 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ae 
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Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as well as any type or sty le of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


Write us for designs and estimates 
We Design and Build Elevators, any type of construction, in any part of the World. Designs and estimates promptly furn eshed., 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg CHICAGO. ILL 


W. R. SINKS, Manager 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Elevators 


Robinson Reali % ; i i 
Teleresphiei Calter eliance Construction Company 


Revised Edition Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build Se ar, 
Cloth Binding - - $1.50 COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS MACHINERY INSTALLATION. 
Leather Binding - $2.00 Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an DEVERELL, 


Mitchell B rot h ers up-to-date house. Write today. SPENCER & Co. 
Publishing Co. 625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. GARRETT BUILDING 


f BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago ~° 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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BE PREPARED! 


Conditions inevitable during war make it essential for all busi- 
ness to be conducted on conservative lines. By installing 


BEALL Warehouse and Elevator Separators 


in your elevator you are prepared to meet any demands 
that might be made upon you, and your operating ex- 
pense will be reduced to a minimum. 


all 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Poorly cleaned grain will surely reduce your profits, so it will pay 
you to investigate the BEALL Separator before buying any other 
machine. It will only take a minute to write for our descriptive 
catalogue, and it may save you many dollars later. 


Built in Ten Sizes—Guaranteed Without Limit 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 


Decatur Illinois 
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They All Point to the Bowsher 
Valuable Mill and Elevator Property | | 220 S.ce)(Ghrieoe ues St ps 


of small grain. 


for Sale by Tender A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- QE 
fecting a great saving of ower. 


OTE ATT 


Sealed tenders will be received by the undersigned up to 
noon of Saturday, November 24th, 1917, for the purchase of A anitt that scan Pan Capes aeighout Gnlamiteean 
350 Bbl. Roller Flour Mill, Flour Warehouse, Cereal Mill and tinder 4)'will wast Aredia vem ensnn A Eat kamen 
a Half-Million Bushel Grain Elevator, situated on the water 
front at Kingston, Ont., Can. 


A model feed mill, light running and handy to 
operate; different from all others. A complete 


Elevator has dock front with a depth of 20 feet of water independent outfit. 

Grist Mill is of brick construction, fully equipped with 
modern machinery, manufactured by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. These are 7 few of the many reasons why the 
Size of building, 65 x 88 ft. owshier as' te icnill tos. yout 

Flour warehouse is 65 x 36 ft. Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H. P. 

Cereal Mill would make an up-to-date feed mill, is 65 x 113 ; 
fr.. concrete construction, five stories high. N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Indiana 


Mill is supplied with up-to-date steam plant with which it 
was formerly operated. Electric power is now available. 


Plant has both C. P. Ry. and G. T. Ry. trackage and is 


situated in the best stock feeding district in Canada. Th (a4 e 99 
Tenders will be considered for the elevator separately, and e Knickerbocker Cyclone 
the Flour Mill, Warehouse and Cereal Mill combined or for 


eee aes ; Dust Collector gaa 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 


Messrs. W. H. DWYER, Metropolitan Building, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and 
JAMES H. HALL, Laurentian Building, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada 
Property may be examined at any time upon application 
to J. F. Leslie, Kingston, Ont. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORNE & reccnae hg FORWARDERS LIMITED 
Solicitors for Metropolitan Bldg. * - 
Vendor OTTAWA, ONT,, CAN. The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich 
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GOODRICH 


-/—e8~ 


have made good with a punch wherever 
they have been used since the day when 
first the keen, analytical minds of the ex- 
pert rubber belt. makers of the “‘House of 
Goodrich’? began the development of a 
master belt for the well defined grain 
elevator field. 


Their grand average for continuous service in 
American grain elevators has automatically elevated 
the Goodrich product into an exclusive niche in the 
Belt ‘‘Hall of Fame.”’ 


¢ 

You don’t have to know a great deal about 

our Grain Belt to buy it. We have analyzed it’s 

possibilities much better and more thoroughly than 

you could do and our analysis and judgement are 

being backed up with flawless service every day, everywhere. We make 
belts that ‘‘win big.’ We can’t afford to do otherwise. 


It Is Known What a Goodrich Belt Can Do 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Makers of The Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
“Best in the Long Run’’ 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO Representation Everywhere 
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Machine-Molded G ears 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 
pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


economical. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., 32.4"s:. Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street. 


IDEAL POWER FOR ELEVATOR SERVICE oo ——— 


Quickly started. Easily handled, requiring only inci- 
dental attention. Smooth governing, low fuel con- 
sumption, at full and fractional loads. Uses cheap- 
est crude or fuel oil. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sim- 
licity very appealing. Strongly constructed and 
ong life. Write today for abundant facts and proof 
of what thousands of others have been accom- 
plishing. 
Bulletin No. 22 free upon request. 

' Sizes 10, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 70, 80, 
85, and 100 H. P. Write today. 


MUNCIE OIL ENGINE COMPANY 
115 Elm St., MUNCIE, INDIANA 


THE MONEY MAKING MUNCIEOIL ENGINE| | = CONSERVATION 


IS THE RULE TODAY 
Save Money by installing a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Complete new systems installed on modern plans 
and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on modern 
Let Us lines on most economical plans. Supplementary 
IS YOUR MONEY TIED UP Tell You ‘systems added where present systems are out- 

grown. Defective systems corrected and put in 
HOW proper working order. 


——E 


in the Feed Milling Business, Earning 
Just Enough to Keep You Going? 


Start the Profits Your Way and Keep Them Coming with Transit Leaks CRAIN TRIERS 


Which will not clog or bind. Steel tubing fitted with 


are known to the grain shippers baer: : 

The Monarch afi Sa, beatae a 

B ll B e ons Mill K E. N N E D Y OTTO KELLNER, JR., 4028 S. State St., Chicago, Ills. 
a earing Attrition Mi 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove the 
Efficiency, Merit and Serviceability 
of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 

shipper that makes a car Leak-Proof. 

Cheap—Modern—Profitable. Write 

now for particulars, 

THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 


is invaluable to operatives in 


Many years in every kind of 
dust. Nickel-plated protector 
$1.10, Canada $1.25, post- 
paid. Circulars free. 


Gibbs Respirator Co. 
“B’’ 124 East Ave. 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Triumph 


Power 
Corn Sheller 


C. 0. Bartlett & Co. 


Cleveland, O. 


The Monarch is the Embodiment of Mechanical Efficiencyand Economy 


Saves from 25 to 50% in power and 95% in lubrication PREC? Aa5 GC 


expense as compared to the Journal Bearing Mill. Cost of 
maintenance is small and ground product always uniform. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Illinois 
S P R O UT WA L D R @} Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 
P ties. 
’ N & 6 0. birsiif Ieclance, foc chact tome at 1. ee, Cees 
rain ns nce or oO erms eede, > ve in Vv c * 
sare Miler pines Se mms Specialty. Contain eloas sad well decried 
Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P.O. Box 320 CASH ASSET - - $548,396.68 illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor aud 


Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street GirAL McKINNEY, Sec’y Mitchell Bros. Pab. Co." & Renters St. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR 


BELTS 


15,000 feet of them— 


have recently been installed in the immense Public 
Grain Elevator constructed by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans. 


This elevator with a capacity This will add new laurels to 
of over 1,000,000 bushels has Diamond Grain Belts. 
been designed for rapid handling Long usage elsewhere under 


of grain—and Diamond Elevator both good and bad conditions have 
Belts were selected to do the amply demonstrated the back- 
work as being specially fitted for bone and reserve strength in a fasts 
the task. Diamond Grain Belt— foal 


The Belt that has MADE GOOD i 


The Diamond Rubber Company, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO Distributors Everywhere 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


$3,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
2,354,549.18 


Capital - 
Surplus > - 
Undivided Profits 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, President 

D. A. MOULTON, Vice-President 

J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Cashier 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Ass’t Cash. 
JAMES A. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


CLYDE M. CARR 


FRANK W. SMITH, Secretary 
LEWIS E. GARY, Ass’t Cashier 
NORMAN J. FORD, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES NOVAK, Ass’t Cashier 


CHARLES H. WACKER 
RT 


MARTIN A. RYERSON J. HARRY SELZ 
ROBERT J. THORNE EDWARD A. SH 
EDWARD B. BUTLER WATSON F I 
CHARLES H. HULBURD ERNEST A. HAMILL 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
CHAUNCY B. BORLAND 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men 
throughout the country respectfully solicited 


Walls, Bins and Grain Elevators 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 
Second Edition. 556 pp., $4.00. 

Design and construction are covered completely in this book. 
The new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new 
cuts, and a modern-treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were 
added to the old edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Con- 
crete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” 
are especially valuable. It is the standard work on stresses due to 


granular materials. Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
AND ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR., Vice-President. 


“Over the 
Top. 


Man for man, the 
most highly devel- 
oped selling and gen- 
eral service organi- 
zation in the trade. 
We would be satis- 
fied with nothing 
less. And the highest 
ambition of every 
man should be TO 
SERVE, not alone 
for mdividual gain, 
but community ben- 
efit as well—“making 
the sun shine every- 
where.” 


Lowell Hoit 
oF Ga: 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


52-54 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
135 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
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Every grain shipper must “maintain adequate weighing facilities,” etc., according to 
Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill. Then why not install a 


SONANDER 


Automatic Grain Scale 


You will have to comply with the term “‘adequate”’ and surely want to insure payment 
of your railroad claims. 
Write to your nearest office for booklet of accurate weighing of grain and the accuracy of the Sonander. 


418 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. C. A. Fitch, Mer 


Howe Scale Co. of Illinois 409 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, F.L. Rogles, Mer. 


510 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. W. C. Peak, Mer. 


Racific Scale S/Supply Co. 9 7 direri.Tsth gry. Ye etree me 


For Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


HUMPHRE EMPLOYEER’S } 
ELEVATOR 4 
The World’s 
Standard Belt 
Man-Lift 
Endorsed and specified 
) by the best engineer- 
x ing and construction 
: companies. 


The HUMPHREY 
Patented Strictly Auto- 
matic Stop Device 


Adapted for use on all new and old 
Elevators of this type. 


Particulars on application. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO: 


. Sole Manufacturers. . 


Humphrey Elevator Co., :arisauct. . MINN 
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THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Uiem SA. 


Advanced Ideas 


The main point of differ- 
ence between the ordinary 
and the high class article is 
that the one embodies sta- 
tionary and the other ad- 
vanced ideas. Grain driers 
are no exception to the rule 
and if you are interested in 
a high class drying appar- 
atus we would be glad to 
correspond with you. 


The Ellis Drier Company 
Postal Telegraph Building 
DRIERS Chicago, Ill. PURIFIERS 
A mill installation of a small 
ELLIS CONTINUOUS FEED DRIER 
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REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


America’s Best 


Featuring 


outstandingly advantageous improvements—the fore- 


most widely endorsed, proven successes in Oat Clippers: heavy- 
service construction, surpassing quality of materials and work- 
manship, pleasing simplicity and ease of operation, true uniform- 
ity in performance, dependability and durability are features that 
appeal to the critical, experienced purchaser. 


Oat Clipper 


Klean Klipping Klippers—the 
very most in perfect, non-waste- 
ful oat clipping work for the 
least in power, care and expense. 
We find it unnecessarv to make 
any fancy or exaggerated claims 
for the “Monitor’—their per- 
formance in hundreds of Ele- 
vators distinguishes them as 
leaders. See our literature— 
ask for new Catalog No. 58. 
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Smutter 


This same Machine answers 
splendidly as a Scourer for 
smutty, or off-grade wheat. 
There are times when Oat Clip- 
per users would like to scour and 
polish consignments of wheat, 
which one of these Machines 
would put to better grade value 
with a gratifying profit to the 
operator. Consider its advan- 
tages as a “straight” Oat Clip- 
per, also, as a Smutter, nothing 
quite so efficient has ever been 
demonstrated. 


' Grain Cleaner 


Again, this 3-in-1 “Monitor,” 
aside from being an incompar- 
ably perfect Oat Clipper and 
genuinely superior Smutter, is, 
also, a Grain Cleaner—by the 
use of “Carry-by Spout,” the 
operator can obtain two repeated 
screen cleanings, also, two per- 
fectly controlled air separations 
—thus, handling oats, wheat, 
corn, rye or in fact any kind of 
grain cleaning work without em- 
ploying the clipping cylinder. 
Ask for literature. 


HUNTLEY MFC. CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


WO) ae XXVE, 


CHIGAGO wee ENO, NOVEMBER 15, 


NY. 


Published on the fifteenth 
of éach month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


VIEW OF DOWS’ STORES, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
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FROM A PICTURE MADE SHORTLY AFTER CONSTRUCTION ABOUT 40 YEARS AGO 


t 


Suspicious Fires Cause Almost Total Loss of Big Grain Storehouse—Nearly 1,000,000 Bushels 
of Grain Belonging to the Allies fs Burned 


OWS’ STORES, for about 40 years a landmark 
on the Brooklyn side of the East River, oppo- 
site the lower end of Manhattan Island (New 

York City) and known in the grain trade as one of 
the largest grain storehouses in the East (and cer- 
tainly the largest of its kind), was almost entirely 
destroyed by a fire of decidedly suspicious origin, 
which broke out on the morning of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 13, and then blazed forth again in the ruins 
several days later, after seemingly being ex- 
tinguished. 

These stores, which are now owned by the New 
York Dock Company, covered a space about three 
city blocks, between Columbia Street and the East 
River, running from Pacific to Amity Street, being 
roughly 600 feet long by 100 feet deep. There were 
nine stores, divided into three groups, the main 
building being about 81 feet high, with a tower for 
each group rising 103 feet from the piers. The 
total capacity was placed at between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 bushels. 

The first frre started at 8:20 a. m. in Tower No. 
2 over Stores 1, 2 and 3. The men working in that 
section smelled smoke and upon going to a corn 
lofter to investigate were bowled over by an ex- 
plosion and thrown down a flight of stairs. Fire 
Marshal Brophy stated that the fire was due to 
spontaneous combustion, causing an explosion of 
grain dust. Fire Chief Kenlon, on the other hand, 
admitted the possibility that the fire was caused by 
bombs. There was no direct evidence of this, but 
Chief Kenlon could find no evidence of dust ex- 
plosion and two U. S. Customs guards who were on 
the piers stated that they heard two distinctly 
bomb-like explosions. William Tomlins, superin- 
tendent of the stores, who turned in the first alarm, 
stated subsequently that he did not believe that 
spontaneous combustion had caused the explosions 
as the inside of the elevator was kept scrupulously 
clean to avoid such an accident. 

The force of the explosions blew off the roof of 
Tower No. 2 and threw it into the East River and 
the tower was immediately in full blaze. Within 
an hour and a half this tower collapsed, and in 


BY. C. K. TRAFTON 


spite of the heavy brick walls separating the dif- 
ferent groups stores 4, 5, and 6 were in flames two 
hours after the fire started. Owing to the box- 
like construction of the buildings, and the absence 
of fire-escapes, ladders, and outside stairs along 
which hose could be stretched, the firemen were 
seriously handicapped. 

Barring sub-section No. 1 which was temporarily 
saved because the wind was blowing in the other 
direction, the entire edifice became a mass of flames 
and second and third alarms were sent in. Chief 
Kenlon who came on the latter sent in a fourth, 
calling out all available Brooklyn apparatus and 
some from the lower end of Manhattan Island. 
The fire-boats William L. Strong, New Yorker, and 
Gaynor, were soon doing their share from the 
water-side, ably assisted by about five Erie and 
Lackawanna Railroad tugs. 

The long frontage on the river and the con- 
spicuous structure of the buildings made the fire 
one of the most spectacular in the history of the 
shipping district. The volume of smoke during 
the first day and the flames at night when the 
secondary fire occurred made a picture that will 
always be remembered by those who saw it. So 
dense was the smoke that it penetrated nearby 
tenements and all but strangled the entire inhab- 
itants of the district. Many persons were rendered 
unconscious by the fumes and were rescued with 
difficulty, a pulmotor having to be resorted to 
before they could be restored. In addition to the 
smoke, the high southwest wind carried into the 
crowded tenement district clouds of burning brands 
and red-hot cinders, which rained down over an 
area of several blocks and kept constantly in- 
creasing the danger of extension of the fire. As 
practically the entire force of fire apparatus was 
already engaged, this added much to the anxiety 
of the chief and the panic of the tenement dwellers. 

The fire, which Chief Kenlon described as the 
worst he had known since the famous Equitable 
Assurance Company Building fire which destroyed 
a whole bleck in the big “skyscraper section” of 
lower Broadway on one of the coldest days of the 


winter of 1912, seemed to be completely subdued 
on Monday morning. Nevertheless, it must have 
been smouldering far down in the ruins, working its 
way along some passageway under ground, as it 
broke out again on Monday night in the section that 
had escaped the original blaze. This secondary 
fire gave the firemen another stubborn fight and 
caused a loss of possibly a quarter million dollars, 
in addition to the first loss of about two millions. 
Much dissatisfaction was caused in fire insurance 
circles because of the second outbreak and an in- 
vestigating committee was appointed by the Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 


According to the New York Dock Company’s 
records, the following grain was in the, stores 
previous to the fire: Corn, 25,463 bushels; Oats, 
35,148 bushels; Linseed, 75,798 bushels; Barley, 
542,139 bushels; Barley screenings, 3,468 bushels; 
Wheat screenings, 19,460 bushels; Buckwheat, 39,427 
bushels. The fact that practically all of this grain 
was awaiting shipment to the Allies seemed to lend 
color to the claims that the fire was of incendiary 
origin. Moreover, the fact that three other big fires 
in or near Brooklyn started on the same day aroused 
suspicion and thorough investigations are being con- 
ducted by fire department officials, the police, and 
secret service agents. 

Testimony in a case of this kind is apt to be 
confusing. While all witnesses agree that there 
was an explosion, it would be practically impos- 
sible to tell from the sound whether it was caused 
by grain dust or planted bombs. In addition to 
the uncontroverted testimony of the scrupulous 
cleanliness of the premises, the fact that there 


have been 56 waterfront fires in New York 
recently, in spite of extraordinary precautions, 
points rather strongly to the need of America 


waking up to the fact that Germany is not con- 
fining her activities to the battle fronts in Europe, 
but is directing a vast and well organized raid on 
all industries in this country which are assisting 
in the prosecution of the war or in supplying our 
Allies with food. 

The original of the 


illustration on this page 
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FIREMEN ON ROOF AND FIRE TUGS INEFFECTUALLY FIGHT THE FIERCE DOWS’ STORES FIRE. ‘ 
Copyright by International Film Service. 


which shows the elevator as it was before the fire 
came from Mr. James Macdonald, president of the 
Macdonald Engineering Company, Chicago. It is 
interesting, not only as showing the arrangement 
of elevators of the time when this plant was built, 
but also because it was the first elevator designing 
contract with which Mr. Macdonald was connected. 
He was associated with the late George C. Mallory 
of New York in the planning and construction of 
the plant. 


FREIGHT RATE WAR TAX IN EFFECT 


BY SYDNEY A. HALE. 

The 3 per cent tax upon transportation charges 
authorized by the War Revenue Act approved by 
President Wilson on October 3 went into effect 
November 1. The levy will be made by the rail- 
roads for remission to the U. S. Government under 
Section 500 of the Act which provides “that from 
and after the first day of November, 1917, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected and paid a tax 
equivalent to three per centum of the amount paid 
for the transportation by rail or water or by any 
form of mechanical motor power when in competi- 
tion with carriers by rail or water of property by 
freight consigned from one point in the United 
States to another.” 

Interpretation of the Act has already been the 
subject of conference between the accounting officers 
of the carriers and representatives of the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner. As a result of these con- 
ferences, a distinction is made between prepaid and 
collect shipments in transit prior to but not de 
livered until or subsequent to November 1. The 
construction placed on the law is as follows: 

The tax will apply upon all collect shipments 
.reaching destination on or after November 1, regard- 
less of the fact that such shipments may have 
been in transit before midnight October 31. 

The tax will not apply upon (a) shipments upon 
which the the entire transit service was performed 
prior to November 1, regardless of when charges 
are actually paid; (b) prepaid consignments re- 
ceived for which bill of lading was issued prior to 
midnight October 31, and (c) freight charges un- 
collected as of midnight October 31 on freights re- 
ceived collect provided the freight therefore was 
received before midnight October 31. 

The tax will not apply upon switching services 
performed prior to midnight October 31, although 
payment therefor-may not be made until after No- 
vember 1. Conversely, the tax will apply upon 
switching services paid for prior to November 1 
where the service was not actually performed until 


or after November 1. Where switching, drayage, 
wharfage, storage, lighterage, compression-in-transit, 
milling-in-transit, reconsignment charges or refrig- 
eration services are included in the through rate 
for the road-haul movement, no additional tax will 
accrue for such services. Neither will the tax apply 
to charges made for car service, demurrage, con- 
signment freight “to order notify,” storage, car 
rental and weighing. Industrial switching, not in- 
cluded in road-haul rates, is subject to the tax. 

As will be seen from the section of the act quoted 
in the first paragraph, the tax does not apply upon 
shipments destined to Canadian, Mexican or ex- 
ocean points. “If, however,” say the railroads in 
qualification of this provision, “a shipment intended 
for export be consigned to a port agent and it 
moves to the port on a port lading, the transporta- 
tion costs on it will be subject to the tax.” 


As a matter of practical application, the most 
intricate question that will be faced in connection 
with the new tax is the assessment upon shipments 
of commodities entitled to transit privileges such 
as milling, dressing, fabrication and refining. A 
tentative agreement, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been reached that 
the measure of the tax shall be three per cent of 
the amount paid for the transportation of the 
finished product from the starting point of the raw 
material to the final destination of the finished or 
milled product and that such tax shall be paid 
as and when such transportation charges are paid. 
Amounts paid for transportation to transit points 
upon traffic not reshipped therefrom are also sub- 
ject to the tax. 


When transportation charges are paid upon the 
raw material into the transit point, a 3 per cent tax 
will be collected at the same time, regardless of 
the fact that the freight rates may be locals subject 
to readjustment upon movement of the finished 
product out of the transit point. When readjust- 
ments of charges are made on the outbound move- 
ment to the basis of the proper through rate, there 
will also be a readjustment and refund of a pro- 
portionate amount of the tax paid on the movye- 
ment into the transit point. , “By such a process,” 
explain the carriers, “the transportation cost on the 
milled or finished product becomes subject to the 
full tax, so that, if the transportation costs on the 
milled product, originating point of raw product 
to destination point of the finished product, be 
prepaid at the milling point, the agent collecting 
the transportation costs must also collect 3 per 
cent tax on the full amount thereof. If the milled 
product be billed collect, the tax must be collected 
by the agent at destination of the finished product.” 
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TOO HIGH GRAIN DOORS 


If grain doors are so high that an inspector is 
required to remove some of the boards before he can 
get into the car for his samples, he is justified in 
refusing to inspect the car, according to a recent 
announcement by the Department of Agriculture. 

After relating the many instances in which grain 
doors are built much higher than necessary to 
protect properly leveled grain, the announcement 
says: 

It is possible that, in accordance with these provi- 
sions, a licensed inspector would be justified in refus- 
ing to inspect a car in which the grain doors were so 
high that he could not enter, on the ground that the 
grain was not offered for inspection and grading under 
conditions which permit the taking of a correct and 
representative sample. If he did so, and was justified 
in his refusal, it would then be necessary for the ship- 
pers to incur the expense of having the doors placed 
in proper condition or the grain made accessible 
otherwise. If the shipper did not do this, and the car 
was not inspected, the shipper might be subject to 
criminal prosecution in accordance with the provisions 
of section 4 and section 9 of the Act. 

It is suggested, (1) that shippers of grain follow 
the suggestions as to the loading of their grain con- 
tained in the poster, “Get high grades for your corn,” 
recently issued by the Department of Agriculture; 
(2) that they level the grain in the cars, being careful 
in all instances to build the doors high enough to pre- 
vent grain leaking over the doors; and (3) that they 
do not build the doors higher than necessary to pre- 
vent such leakage. It is believed that if these sug- 
gestions are followed, the work of licensed inspectors 
and those engaged in the supervision of the inspec- 
tion of grain will be facilitated, the cost of inspec- 
tion will be somewhat reduced, and the danger of leak- 
age, due to the removal of upper parts of doors by 
licensed inspectors, will be avoided. 


AMENDMENTS TO REGULATIONS OF 
GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Several amendments to the rules and regula- 
tions, promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Grain Standards Act, have been 
made recently and are contained in Service and 
Regulatory Announcement No. 26', of the Bureau 
of Markets. The changes in the rules are as fol- 
lows: 

In Regulation 2, between sections 5 and 6, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 5A. Each license and identification card is- 
sued under this regulation shall cover all the kinds 
of grain which the licensee is authorized to inspect, 
grade, and certificate the grade of, under the Act and 
the rules and regulations prescribed thereunder. In 
case an applicant for a license for any grain holds a 
license for any other kind of grain, he shall, imme- 
diately upon receipt of a new license and identifica- 
tion card, return to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
license and identification card then held by him. 

Regulation 2, section 12, has been amended by 
the addition of a new paragraph 2, relates to the 
in-inspection of heavily loaded cars, which was 
printed in full in a recent issue of this journal. 

The third amendment relates to the size of type 
on the certificate. 

The fourth amendment is as follows: 

In regulation 2, section 6, strike out all of the sec- 
ond sentence, and in lieu thereof, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Upon a written request and a satisfactory state- 
ment of reasons therefor, submitted by a licensed 
inspector, the Secretary of Agriculture may suspend, 
for a definite or indefinite period of time, or may 
cancel, the license issued to such licensed inspector. 

In all other cases, before a license is suspenaed, 
revoked, or canceled, the licensed inspector involved 
shall be furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or by any official of the Department of Agriculture 
designated for the purpose, a written statement spec- 
ifying the charges, and shall be allowed a reason- 
able time within which he personally may answer 
the same in writing and submit affidavits and other 
proper evidence.” 

The following is the fifth amendment: 

In regulation 2, section 7, paragraph 2, after the 
word “Paragraph,” strike out the figure “2,” and, in 
lieu thereof, insert the figure 3; and, immediately 
following paragraph 1, insert a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“Paragraph 2. Upon a written request and satis- 
factory evidence of competency, submitted by a per- 
son whose license has been suspended or canceled in 
accordance with the second sentence of section 6 of 
this regulation, the Secretary of Agriculture, without 
again requiring compliance with sections 1 and 2 of 
this regulation, may terminate the period of suspen- 
sion or may issue to such person a new license for 
the kind of grain covered by the canceled license.” 
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The Licensing of Grain Elevators 
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and Regulations Summarized 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


Washington Correspondent of the “American Grain Trade.” 


caused many a grain man to cuss over offi- 

cial “red tape,’ the elevator licensing sys- 
tem of the U. S. Food Administration—even the 
new features of it necessitated by the President’s 
latest proclamation—is-now pretty well “shaken 
down.” Most elevator proprietors will have re- 
ceived their licenses by the time this issue of the 
“American Grain Trade’ reaches our readers or 
will get them very soon. To be sure, we may as 
well break the news that yet other extensions of 
the licensing system are in contemplation that will 
extend its scope to the small operators who have 
been exempt up to this time, but even with that 
the prospect is that the grain trade will hence- 
forth fit into the new order of things with little 
friction. 


For all that some of the elevator men feel that 
Uncle Sam has rather tried their patience in 
launching his new licensing system it must be con- 
fessed that there is another side to the story. It 
has been a pretty big enterprise to get in motion 
quickly from a dead start. Last August, when the 
first phase of the elevator licensing scheme took 
shape, just 10 days were allowed to create “from 
nothing,” as one official puts’ it, a full fiedged Li- 
censing Division of the U. S. Food Administration. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that there were 
hitches and halts at the go-off. 


Now, after three months of gingering up lag- 
gards and untying of tangles, there are still coming 
into headquarters a few straggling applications for 
licenses under the President's first proclamation. 
That is to say the new rush of applicants for li- 
censes under the new orders from the national 
capital overtakes the rear guard of the elevator 
men who were supposed to respond to the first sum- 
mons. However, a peep into the Pope Building on 
Fourteenth Street in Washington where hundreds 
of newly-recruited Federal employes are working 
overtime to handle this new responsibility inspires 
a certain amount of confidence that everything 
will now come out all right, or as nearly right as 
things can come out, considering the scope and 
magnitude of the operations. 


j FTER vexatious delays and mix-ups that have 


The licensing officials now frankly admit that at 
the outset they made one serious mistake in over- 
estimating the ease with which many an elevator 
man would grasp all the details of what is in real- 
ity a fairly complicated licensing system. After 
the fashion of men who have complete knowledge 
of a subject at their finger tips these officials took 
too much for granted with respect to the other fel- 
low and did not allow for the fact that the other 
fellow, deeply “engrossed in his own business af- 
fairs, has probably not kept tab on every new kink 
of Governmental routine or at least that he hasn't 
somebody at his elbow of whom to ask questions 
when any point puzzles him. Thus the meager- 
ness of instructions sent to elevator men in the 
beginning and the correspondence that has been 
necessary to clear up clouded points has been in 
great measure responsible for whatever delays have 
occurred in the issuance of licenses for the storage 
of wheat and rye, 


It was because of the confusion and misunder- 
standing in the earlier stages of the licensing pro- 
gram that the officials determined to speak in 
words of one syllable when it came to extending 
the scope of the licensing system to the additional 
grains, etc., encompassed within the President’s 
second proclamation, that dated October 8, 1917. 
Accordingly, in this latter case there are being 
sent out with the application blanks, circular let- 
ters—‘primers” they might almost be called—that 
are designed to forestall any question an elevator 


man might ask with respect to this new project. 


Supplementing the very complete letter of in- 
structions from the Law Department of the Li- 
cense Division of the Food Administration there 
goes to every elevator man who is called upon to 
apply for a license a sort of guide or manual en- 
titled, “Rules and Regulations Governing the Im- 
portation, Manufacture, Storage and Distribution 
of Food Commodities for Domestic Trade By Per- 
sons Subject to License.” Indeed, it was because 
the overworked U. S. Government Printing Office 
was behindhand in the delivery of these pamphlets 
that the issuance of licenses under the latest proc- 
lamation was delayed beyond November 1, the date 
set, and authority had to be given to elevator men 
to operate without waiting to receive their licenses. 
However, the 15 rules and regulations specially ap- 
plicable to grain elevators, grain dealers and grain 
millers are accounted of such vital importance 
that it was deemed ‘best to have them in the hands 
of the men in the trade as soon as they received 
their licenses. 


No claim is made by the officials of the Food 
Administration that the licensing system which 
has been devised is absolutely ideal nor that it’ may 
not involve some elevator men in seemingly need- 
less bother. For example to the busy elevator man 
it may appear rather too much of a good thing 
that after having taken out a license to handle 
wheat and rye he should now be bothered to like- 
wise obtain authority for corn and oats. However, 
the officials tell the “American Grain Trade” that 
they have been unable, in view of the revision of 
the licensing system by the President’s later proc- 
lamation, to devise a working arrangement that 
does not involve a little lost motion or duplication 
of effort at the outset for the grain man that han- 
dles other grains as well as wheat and rye. 


However, the officials hope that grain men who 
have their worries with Uncle Sam’s new regula- 
tory system will take effort by contrasting their 
status with that of their brethren in the Old World, 
where, particularly in Germany and Great Britain, 
grain men are called upon to take out not merely 
one license but maybe a dozen different licenses 
and where there is no such a thing as a blanket 
license but where separate and specific authoriza- 
tion must be obtained for each individual transac- 
tion. 


In other words, the attitude of American official- 
dom is that the American grain trade is very for- 
tunate in being confronted by a licensing system 
that is planned on distinctive original lines and 
that has the merit that it permits a firm to operate 
under one license no matter how many different 
commodities are handled and no matter how many 
different branches the concern has or where they 
are located so long as they are operated under one 
name. 


It is just this desire to simplify matters as much 
as possible for the grain man that is responsible 
for the form of application for license that has 
been adopted latterly by the Food Administration's 
licensing annex. It is a formidable looking sheet, 
the blank that the grain man has received who 
comes under the terms of the President’s latest 
proclamation, but when he examines it he observes 
that he is only called upon to fill out a portion of 
the blank spaces and that the arrangement is such 
that whatever the scope of his operations this ap- 
plication will take care of him. At one swoop he 
can ‘be licensed as any or all of the following: 
“elevator operator,” “manufacturer,” “wholesaler or 
jobber,” “commission merchant,’ “broker,” ‘“auc- 
tion firm” and “retailer.” 

There appears to be no way, and maybe will not 
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be for some time to come, to estimate how many 
additional elevators, etc., have been brought within 
the scope of the licensing system under its recent 
expansion which takes barley, oats, corn, rice, peas, 
beans and their products. Under the original plan 
which concerned itself merely with wheat and rye 
some 20,000 licenses were issued. The presump- 
tion has been, at Washington, that the great pro- 
portion of elevators will include wheat and rye in 
their operations and that consequently the round- 
up made under the licenses that became effective 
September 1 should be pretty complete. At the 
same time it is realized that there are certain es- 
tablishments that handle only corn, oats, etec., being 
located in districts given over almost exclusively 
to the cultivation of such products. The difficulty 
in calculating, at this time, the number of addi- 
tions to the list of grain licenses arises from the 
circumstance that in the new deal the grain men 
are lumped with storers and handlers of milk, but- 
ter, sugar, canned goods and other food products. 
Therefore to say that under the new project more 
than 40,000 applications have been received and 
18,000 licenses have been prepared really conveys 
no intimation of the number of grain men that 
have responded to this second call. 


It may be safely said that by the end of the year 
the situation should be cleaned up and matters run- 
ning smoothly. As a matter of fact, grain men 
need no prod to get in line under the licensing ar- 
rangement because it is pretty well realized that 
operators in the trade whose applications have not 
been promptly filed at Washington are very liable 
to find themselves in serious trading difficulties. 
One of the regulations under which the grain 
business must henceforth be conducted requires 
that a licensee shall place in every contract, order, 
acceptance of order, invoice, price-list and quota- 
tion the number of his Food Administration Li- 
cense. Likewise are buying operations as well as 
selling’ operations prohibited in the case of any 
person required to have a license who has not se- 
cured such license. 

Another reason for getting in line promptly with 
all license paraphernalia is that on December 1 
every grain man will be expected to transmit his 
first report under the new arrangement. As our 
readers doubtless appreciate, one of the objects or 
purposes of the licensing system is to enable Uncle 
Sam to keep tab on stocks of grain and grain 
movements by means of periodic reports. It has 
not been determined at this writing just what in- 
formation will be asked for, beyond data as to the 
amount of stock on hand at the beginning of the 
month in which the report is submitted, but the 
fact that December 1 has been set for the trans- 
mission of the initial report to the Law Depart- 
ment, License Section, U. S. Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., will inspire most grain men 
with a desire to have all preliminaries out of the 
way by that time. 

As has been said there are now 15 rules and 
regulations to govern the business conduct of grain 
elevators and grain dealers under Governmental 
license. The first six rules of the series are those 
with respect to the storage of wheat and rye which 
were approved by Herbert Hoover under date of 
August 15 and which went into effect September 1. 
To this initial set of rules of thumb there have now 
been added nine others. Yet other rules will be 
promulgated from time to time as occasion may 
require and copies will be promptly transmitted 
to each grain man on the Food Administration’s 
mailing list. 

Of the new rules which become effective with 
November, No. 7 prohibits any licensee manufac- 
turing wheat or rye flour from making any con- 
tract that does not call for shipment or delivery 
within 30 days. No. 8 prohibits any flour delivery 
that will give a person a supply in excess of his 
reasonable requirements. Rule No. 9 requires a 
signed contract of stipulated form for every trans- 
action involving wheat or rye flour in quantities 
of 25 barrels or more. Rule No. 10 calls for pack- 
age differentials, to be hereafter determined for 
all wheat flour. The next rule is designed to pre- 
vent the sale of any grain or grain products at 
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more than “a reasonable advance over actual pur- 
chase price without regard to the market or re- 
placement value.” Rule 12 applies the same prin- 
ciple to flour, while Rule 13 fixes the maximum 
profit of 25 cents per barrel-on flour and 50 cents 
per ton on feed. The purpose of Rule 14 is to tell 
the miller how he may segregate his retailing and 
jobbing business or include it as a part of the regu- 
lar milling operation and, finally, Rule 15 strikes 
at the purchase and sale of wheat on a margin of 
profit greater than charge by other dealers in the 
same locality. 

As the scope of the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the licensed grain trade grows, more and more 
authority will be vested in the Zone Agents of the 
United States Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration, As our readers know, it was decided early 
in October that for the sake of convenience and 
the expedition of reports the United States should 
be divided into 14 zones under the grain control 
of the Food Administration Act. A Government 
Agent in the central city of each zone has control 
of the grain for that zone. These Zone Agents are 
supposed to be practical grain men, each thor- 
oughly conversant with trade conditions in his ter- 
ritory and the disposition at Washington is to 
leave more and more to the discretion of these 
field marshals of the organization. The trade has 
already seen how they have, in the case of spring 
wheat and rye, desired for seed purposes, waived 
the rule against the storage of wheat and rye for 
periods in excess of 30 days, and they will be em- 
powered to grant similar leeway with respect to 
other rules and regulations when conditions war- 
rant. 

While the licensing machinery in Washington 
has been set in motion without much friction there 
have been not a few manifestations of feeling be- 
tween elevator men and track buyers. LHlevator 
men, contrasting the invested capital represented 
by their plants and their consequent liability to all 
sorts of Federal taxes, including the new war taxes, 
have urged that»no licenses be granted to the 
track buyers who can show no such investment. 
The question of what policy should be pursued was 
the subject of prolonged conferences between the 
officials of the Law Department, License Division 
and the executives of the Grain Corporation, but in 
the end it was decided that track buyers and other 
similar factors in the trade are entitled to their 
credentials. 

On the other hand it has been decided that co- 
operative elevators which handle grain belonging 
to anyone not a member of the company must also 
take out a license. 

Mention was made .at the outset of this article 
of a contemplated extension of the scope of the 
licensing system that would bring in the last ele- 
ment in the trade, namely the small millers, and 
the fact that this move is in prospect is in reality 
the big news of the hour for the trade. The project 
will probably take the form of a Presidential proc- 
lamation that will knock out the exemption now 
enjoyed by millers operating plants of a daily 
capacity of less than 75 barrels. The officials re- 
gret now that an exception was made in the case 
of the small millers and they are anxious that Mr. 
Hoover recommend to the President that they be 
brought into the family of licensees. 

The change of sentiment in official Washington 
arises from a realization that whereas a daily 
milled output of 75 barrels or less is too small to 
worry the officials, it not infrequently happens that 
a small capacity mill has back of it elevator or 
storage capacity disproportionate to the daily mill 
operations. In any event, even if the mill output 
is to be disregarded, the Food Administration would 
like to know how much wheat is in storage by the 
small millers. They can get at it by requiring, as 
they now do, that the small miller shall report on 
his elevator operations even though he is not called 
upon to take Uncle Sam into his confidence regard- 
ing his milling activities. However, it is found 
that this double standard is not satisfactory, many 
small millers failing to comprehend why they 
should report on their grain storage, etc., when the 
rules plainly exempt mills such as theirs. In or- 
der, therefore, to get around the difficulty and end 
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the confusion that now prevails in the milling trade 
it is felt that the simplest plan will be to strike 
out entirely the privilege heretofore accorded 
small millers and require reports from all who 
store any grain or conduct wholesale operations of 
any kind. 


BUSHELS OF GRAIN IN ANY NUMBER 
OF CUBIC FEET 


BY N. G. NEAR. 

Inasmuch as it is frequently desirable to convert 
a given number of cubic feet into bushels, which is 
virtually what is done when one computes the 
capacity of any bin, a conversion scale of this kind 
will be found quite handy by grain men. 

All that is necessary in the application of this 
seale is to glance from the number of cubic feet in 
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column A to column B and there’s the answer—in 
bushels. 

Similar to the chart shown in the August number 
of the “American Grain Trade’ this one is based 
on 1.243 cubic feet per bushel. 

For example: How many bushels will a bin hold 
whose dimensions are 10 feet wide by 10 feet long 
by 20 feet deep? 

The volume in cubie feet of this bin is, of course: 

10 10 & 20 = 2000 cubic feet. 

Find the 2000 in column A and right across is 
the answer—approximately 1,600 bushels. 

This chart has the advantage that it is applicable 
to a bin of any form—rectangular, square, round, 
elliptical, or it may be applied to irregular or 
conical piles. The range of the chart, it will be 
noted, is great enough to care for all ordinary bins 
from 10 to 50,000 cubie feet. However, if it should 
be desired to find the number of bushels in larger 
bins the same chart may be used by merely moving 
the decimal point one or more places to the right. 
For example, in 200,000 cubic feet there are 160,000 
bushels, See.how it is done? 
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ARBITRATION DECISIONS 


The first decision on dockage freight was decided 
by Arbitration Committee No. 2 of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association in the case of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Company of Portland, Ore., vs. 
Barkemeyer Grain & Seed Company of Great Falls, 
Mont. The sale was for 20,000 bushels No. 2 white 
club wheat at $1.17, on basis of 50 cents rate points 
to Chicago, destination weight and grade, terminal 
market rules to govern. Two points were involved 
in the controversy. 

The first point concerned the matter of commis- 
sion for diversion of the wheat to Minneapolis. 
The plaintiffs objected to this commission, but as 
it is according to the rules of the St. Louis market, 
the committee overruled the objection. 

The second objection the plaintiffs made was 
against the freight charge on dockage at Minne- 
apolis. But the committee ruled as follows: 


The plaintiffs contend that as this sale was made 
f. 0. b. shipping point, they were not concerned in the 
freight on dockage, that they only expected and did 
only receive pay for the net amount of wheat (i. e., 
the number of bushels of wheat after the dockage was 
deducted), and that in a sale made f. o. b. shippers’ 
station, the buyer should pay the freight on the dockage, 
and they introduce several letters from different Pacific 
Northwestern dealers to bear out their contention that 
such is the rule and practice in that locality. 

The defendants cite the rules of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce bearing on the subject of dockage, 
as follows: 

Rule VIII, Sec. 10.—‘Offers of purchases shall be 
made subject to the usual and the same charges of this 
association to include and they shall include switching, 
inspection, weighing, freight—if a delivered bid and 
freight on dockage if a track bid—interest on advances, 
and all other charges according to the rules of this 
association the same as if said grain or seeds were 
handled on commission through said association”; also, 
accounts sales from various firms and letters from 
others showing this to be the custom in the Northwestern 
markets. 

This matter has given the committee a great deal of 
concern from the fact that our Association Trade Rules 
are silent on this point and that the Central and Hastern 
markets have not had any experience in the matter of 
dockage until after the promulgation of the Federal 
grades of wheat which became effective July 1, 1917. 

As a general proposition it would seem that the 
shipper of wheat that contained a certain per cent of 
dockage should be entitled to remuneration for the value 
of the dockage, if there be any value to it, and that in 
a sale of wheat, f. 0. b. shippers’ station, it would not 
be fair to take a sometimes valuable ingredient, deter- 
mined dockage, and allow the shipper nothing for it 
and also to charge the shipper an added penalty of 
freight on same to destination. 

Your committee finds that there is a sentiment among 
some of the specialists in the Grain Standardization 
Department of the Department of Agriculture that the 
shipper should be allowed the value of all of his com- 
modity, whether it be contract grain or dockage, and 
they have found that in many sections this is now 
being done in several different ways. 

It is a fact as ascertained by the agents of the De- 
partment of’ Agriculture in their exhaustive data gath- 
ered in all parts of the United States that wheat is 
handled in the Northwestern markets at a much less 
margin or profit than elsewhere in the United States, 
and that this is largely a result of the practice of taking 
the dockage without remuneration to the shipper that 
has been practiced in those markets for several years. 

Hence, in view of the experience of the Government 
agents and from the fact that the confirmation of pur- 
chase of defendants stated, “this contract subject to 
the rules, regulations, and customs of terminal markets,” 
which confirmation was not objected to by plaintiffs, 
as provided for in Trade Rule No. 4, See. (A), and 
from the further fact that the rules of the Minneapolis 
market require its members to charge back to shippers 
freight on dockage, even on sales made f. o. b. shipping 
points, our decision is in favor of the defendants and 
we order the costs of arbitration to be paid by the 
plaintiffs. 

tee 3 


Arbitration Committee No. 2 also decided the 
case of the Harly & Daniel Company of Cincinnati 
vs. Charles Shelby of Paxton, IIl. 

This case involves the question as to when the 
buyer of grain shall exercise his option to buy in a 
quantity of grain bought when the seller fails to 
ship within the contract time. 

The evidence shows that on Jan. 15, 1917, the 
plaintiffs purchased of the defendant, through A. D. 
Rockwell, a broker, 3,000 bushels of No. 3 or better 
corn. 

On account of an embargo at Cincinnati, the 
Early & Daniel Company wired Charles Shelby to 
withhold shipments until further notice, and ona 
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February 5 at 8:44 a. m. Shelby wired to have order 
cancelled. At 11:00 a. m. of the same day the 
Early & Daniel Company replied that they couldn’t 
cancel and subsequently bought in the grain. The 
committee reported its decision as follows: 

Defendant lays much stress upon the fact that he 
wired plaintiffs early on the morning of Feb. 5, 1917, 
to cancel and that plaintiffs should have done so before 
the opening of the market on that date and not waited 
until eleven o’clock, as shown by message received by 
him, when the market had advanced over ic, and, for 
this reason, denies liability entirely, as he considered 
the trade cancelled and made other disposition of his 
corn. 

The plaintiffs’ contentions are that they never can- 
celled the contract at any time, that their first wire 
was simply a request to hold the shipments until con- 
ditions in their market got better when handling could 
be better facilitated, and that they were within their 
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rights in extending the time in their efforts to get 
defendant to ship the corn and fill the sale, and they 
ask the award as shown in their memo to defendant. 

The committee finds that the defendant could not 
properly insist on a cancellation of the contract under 
the circumstances and his liability must continue until 
the full expiration of the contract, unless agreed to by 
the plaintiffs, which, in this case, was not done; also, 
that the plaintiffs therein could not extend the time 
of shipment in the contract beyond the full expiration 
time of the contract without the consent of the de- 
fendant but must avail themselves of one or the other 
of the options given a purchaser in the trade rules of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, of either can- 
celling the contract outright or buying in the grain 
for the account of the seller. : 

Therefore, we would find and order that the de- 
fendant pay to the plaintiffs the sum of two hundred 
four and fifteen hundredths dollars ($204.15) and that 
the costs of arbitration be equally divided. 


the Ellevator 


The Hazards of Elevator Operation and the Way to Overcome Them—A 
Comprehensive Survey of the Ways and Means of Conserving 
Our Grain Supplies in Storage 


GREAT many suggestions for protecting the 
elevator have been given from time to time 
since the need of conserving our grain sup- 
ply became so urgent, but no review of the subject 
has been so comprehensive and valuable as that 
recently put out by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. This outline should be carefully studied 
by the operator of every plant, large and small, and 
the suggestions followed in every possible particular. 
The review follows: 

In all grain elevators there is a high inherent fire 
hazard due to the dust and dirt and the heavy and 
powerful machinery. Fires from this cause a loss 
of many million bushels of grain annually under 
normal conditions of operating in peace times. 

The average elevator owner and his superinten- 
dent know what the dangers are, but in many prop- 
erties there is evident disregard or lack of concern 
due to various causes such as penurious methods, 
antiquated arrangements which make a house costly 
to operate and dangerous to health of employees, 
too much speed, too much pressure on the superin- 
tendent for a low handling cost per bushel, etc. 

These inherent hazards are controlled in well 
managed plants. It is largely a question of the 
employment of sufficient competent help to watch 
the house while running, the provision of simple, 
inexpensive, automatic devices, such as suction fans, 
dust collectors and ventilating systems, and the 
maintenance of equipment in proper order. 

Our experience shows the chance of fires in clean, 
well regulated houses is only about one-seventh as 
great as in the poorly regulated properties. 

GENERAL RULES 

The following general rules should be enforced 
in all elevators of a combustible character, regard- 
less of the supposed efficiency of the fire protection 
available: 

A. The yard about the house shall be kept raked 
up and clear of refuse, dry grass, broken lumber 
and combustible trash. Grain door lumber shall be 
piled outside at a safe distance from’ the house. 
These precautions are necessary to avoid the hazard 
of sparks from locomotives, grass fires, etc. 

Open spaces under buildings or under platforms 
must be boarded up or otherwise closed to prevent 
accumulation of rubbish and to keep out intruders. 
Car sheds must be kept clean. 

All windows, ventilators or fan discharge open- 
ings on exposed, railroad or boat side of building 
or additions must be protected by spark screens of 
heavy, galvanized wire and all windows properly 
glazed. All basement windows must be sereened. 

Floor openings add materially to the possibility 
of a rapid spread of fire and should be carefully 
safeguarded and protected where such openings 
exist or are necessary. 

B. The interior of the house shall be kept order- 
ly; excessive storage of empty bags or of sacked 
screenings or stock inside the elevator is undesir- 
able. 

All old idle machinery, belts, rope, buckets, un- 


used spouting, parts of apparatus or equipment 
must be removed from the building; temporary 
storage only of new repair parts and pieces may be 
permitted. (The presence of such material is a 
general excuse for accumulation of dirt and a cause 
of superficial attention to cleanliness.) 

COMMON HAZARDS 

c. As to the installation of lights, heating appa- 
ratus, boilers, engines, electric motors and mechan- 
ical equipment, when correctly planned and properly 
arranged there is usually not much to criticize, 
but the misuse of poor maintenance of such equip- 
ment quickly becomes dangerous. 

The use or presence of open lights, of fires, of 
matches, smoking or any kindred danger must be 
prohibited within the elevator building, or on the 
premises at any point where a fire originating from 
such danger may imperil the property. When no 
detached office or outbuilding is available, however, 
a grain moisture tester of the type adopted by the 
U. S. Government, when properly installed, may be 
used in the superintendent’s office in the receiving 
(grade) floor, but on no account above or below the 
receiving floor. 

The use of portable lights shall be strictly con- 
trolled; all oils shall be handled and lanterns filled 
in some safe room outside of the main house. Hlec- 
tric portable lamps shall be permitted only when 
equipped with approved armored or special rein- 
forced flexible cord, vapor proof globes and heavy 
wire guards. All electrical equipment shall conform 
to the established National Electrical Code. Vapor 
proof globes shall be required for fixed lights at 
dusty locations; all others must be kept wiped off 
and away from combustible material. All electric 
motors should be of the enclosed type and must be 
kept clean. 

Carpenter shops, carpenters’ tool chests, black- 
smith shops and similar repair departments must 
be provided for in outbuildings remote from the 
elevator or warehouse building. 

Employes’ rest rooms, wooden lockers and weigh- 
masters’ offices are fruitful sources of fire; all cloth- 
ing should be kept in metal lockers; overalls, jack- 
ets and greasy clothing, not in use, should not be 
allowed to accumulate in lockers. Standard waste 
cans should be supplied and used throughout the 
house. 

OPERATING HAZARDS 

D. It should be required that men responsible 
for the operation of the apparatus be on duty both 
upstairs and downstairs while the apparatus is in 
operation. 

Each time that the machinery is started up it 
shall be the duty of some one competent man to 
examine all elevators and machines, in order to 
make sure that those connected are running. When- 
ever the plant is closed down for the day, some 
competent man shall be delegated to examine all 
bearings in order to make sure that they are safe. 

E. The greatest danger is from chokes in the 
elevators and screw conveyors. Fires start from 
friction of the pulleys against belts which are stuck, 
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or from slipping of clutches, or from grinding of 
conveyor blades against a choke in a tightly covered 
trough. Protection against this hazard is largely a 
question of watchfulness. The following precautions 
should be observed: 

All grain entering elevator building should be 
obliged to pass through a properly constructed grat- 
ing. All grain-carrying elevators should be fed 
on front, or up side, of leg. The elevator head 
should be equipped with automatic relief in dis- 
charge spout to prevent grain falling down back 
leg when bin is full or spout is choked from other 
cause. Screw conveyor box should have loose top 
at discharge end, in addition to an automatic 
(spring door) relief valve at side of conveyor box 
at discharge end. 

F. All side rubbing of belts, rope drives and 
pulleys should be corrected by cutting away wood- 
work or by rearranging belts and ropes that rub. 
This hazard must be overcome or fire will result. 

G. Special oilers, having no other duty, should 
be provided, and they should be required to keep 
all bearings and supports free from gum, greasy dirt, 
or other accumulation, other than the day’s accumu- 
lation of dry dust. When bearings are not acces- 
sible while running, they should be made so. The 
oiler should have a separate eating time, and be 
free to work during noon shut-down. 

All lubricating inlets should be kept clean, so 

that the lubricants will reach the bearing surfaces 
without obstruction by dirt, and bearings should be 
provided with dust caps. 
. In general the best method of lubrication in grain 
elevators is a good grade of hard oil grease. A good 
grade of engine oil is permissible. Of course, oil 
must be used on self-oiling bearings. 

Anything approaching the slopping-on of lubri- 
cants must be forbidden, and troublesome bearings 
must be overhauled for re-alignment, rebabbiting or 
replacement with larger bearings if the load is too 
heavy. Water cooling is not to be tolerated. 

Whenever a bearing is found to be in a dangerous 
condition beyond the power of the oiler to control, 
and the machine or shaft cannot be disconnected, 
the house should be shut down, notwithstanding 
the urgency of any other demands. 

H. Sufficient help must be employed at all times 
to clear the house daily of the dust and refuse of 
operation; each spill of grain must be cleared as 
soon as the transfer causing it is completed. Screen- 
ings must be kept shoveled up and sacked. Pits 
about elevator boots must be kept clear of spilled 
grain and of dust and dirt. Basements must be 
kept clear of floor accumulations, and, in general, 
there is no reason for permitting floor accumula- 
tions exceeding one day’s standing in any portion 
of an elevator, nor exceeding an hour or two’s 
standing in any portion where active accumulation 
is going on (about machines or at spout discharges). 

All holes, crevices, breaks and other openings in 
elevator legs, garners, scales and spouting, per- 
mitting unnecessary escape of dust or grain, must 
be repaired or covered, and where permitted by 
warehouse regulations, a dust suction system, draw- 
ing from elevator heads, garners and scales and 
exhausting to dust collectors, should be used. 

All grain dust from fans on cleaning machines 
should be discharged to boiler furnace, or to out- 
side dust houses at a safe distance from the build- 
ing, or to a system of dust collectors, preferably 
non-combustible; all such systems should be 
equipped with the usual dampers against back 
drafts. 

I. All bleachers and driers must be safely away 
from the house and connected only by incombustible 
spouting and conveyors. 

Bleachers are less dangerous where there is 
abundant provision for cooling the gas from the 
sulphur furnace, but wherever hot gas is used there 
is danger from sparks in the grain discharged to 
the house. This is particularly true where there 
is wooden shelving or cribbing in the bleaching 
tower, even though it may be limited to the upper 
portion of the structure. The use of steam blast 
with the hot gas does not prevent this in such cases. 

All fire heated driers are open to suspicion. 
Steam coil driers, where the grain comes in con- 
tact with steam coils, are not permissible. A rule 
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should be made to turn steam off drier coils when 
drying fan stops. Even when well designed, how- 
ever, driers should not be permitted inside elevator 
buildings. 

FIRE PROTECTION 

J. Where properly installed and maintained, 
automatic sprinklers have rendered valuable fire 
service and their installation is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

All elevators should have a complete equipment 
of water barrels and pails. To prevent freezing, 
ealcium chloride should be used in the following 
ratio: 314 pounds, per gallon, for 10° below; 4 
pounds per gallon, for 18° below; or 5 pounds per 
gallon, for 40° below. 

Barrels for a calcium brine must be tarred or 
paraffined inside and greased around the top, to 
keep salts from creeping. Close fitting covers must 
be provided for all barrels. Calcium brine does not 
evaporate or sour. There should be barrels at all 
stairways and approximately one to every 1,500 
square feet of floor space, with two or three buck- 
ets of approved type at each barrel. 

Next after barrels and pails as to availability, 
comes 11-inch hose. If heavier hose is used, 
nozzle outlet should not exceed 34 or %4-inch open- 
ing. Some system of signalling the engine room 
should be at hand near every hose line. 

Fire axes must be conveniently placed on all 
floors to use in cutting into spouting and other con- 
cealed spaces. 

SUPERVISION AND SELF-INSPECTION 

Supervision. The maintenance on duty at all 
times of military, or other armed outside guards is 
believed to be essential. The following features 
should also be provided: 

Barbed wire fences or other suitable man-tight 
enclosures, where practicable, enclosing all items to 
be protected; 

Flood lights so arranged and maintained as to 
light the enclosed area and/or immediate water 
front; 

A system of identification of all persons entering 
premises. 

Guards. The disposition of military guards should 
be under the direct control of the Federal or state 
military authorities, to the end that sufficient pro- 
tection be afforded in accordance with uniform regu- 
lations. The military guard should be augmented 
by gate tenders in the elevator company’s employ 
at each point of ingress to elevator premises. Gate 
tenders should be appointed only after a thorough 
investigation to ascertain their efficiency and loy- 
alty to the Government. They should be capable of 
identifying regular employes and should co-operate 
in the work of the military guards. 

Barbed Wire Fences. These are of immense value 
in protecting property. They designate “dead lines,” 
retard approach to the plant, and clearly define 
territory guarded. It is suggested that these fences 
be at least 7 feet in height, with an outside flare 
or overhang at top of 2 feet, that posts be 
not more than 10 feet apart, and that the barbed 
wire strands run longitudinally with the fence and 
not more than 6 inches apart, with two interwoven 
vertical wires equidistant between the posts. No 
more gates than are absolutely essential should be 
employed, and the spiling of the docks, when open, 
also should be equipped with barbed wire in such a 
manner as to make space beneath docks inaccessible 
to small boats. 

Lights. Efficient lighting should be provided 
nightly for the area under guard. 

Identification System. No passes shall be issued 
except to persons having legitimate reasons for 
visiting the elevator premises. No persons not in 
the direct employ of an elevator company should be 
admitted within the elevator premises without a pass. 
Such pass should be in the form of an identifica- 
tion card, which should set forth the characteristics 
of the person to whom it is issued and which should 
be obtained only upon personal application at the 
main office of the concern in the city or town 
where property is located. Pass should be signed 
by an official of the concern ‘issuing same and by 
the applicant in the presence of said official. Bearer 
of pass should be required to exhibit same upon 
request at any time while on elevator premises, and 
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should be required to sign and surrender pass when 
leaving. 

In all cases inspectors as well as visitors should 
be accompanied through the premises by a trusted 
employe. Such safeguard should be introduced 
to guard against carelessness on the part of the 
inspector or visitor. If this plan were followed it 
would be difficult for an impostor to harm the 
property. Should the conductor be a guard or a 
gate keeper, the post he vacates should be immedi- 
ately filled by some other trusted employee, in order 
that strangers, not entitled to enter, may be refused 
admittance. 

Some trusted employe should ascertain the 
names of all men in the unloading crews, more 
commonly known as “grain levelers’; he should 
keep a sharp lookout on their actions while at 
work, and should ascertain from his list, taken 
when they are placed at work, that all have left the 
premises when the unloading is completed. 

The foregoing should not apply to agents of the 
Federal Government, to insurance inspectors work- 
ing in conjunction with the Federal authorities, 
or to employes of railroad or transportation com- 
panies for whom properly authenticated photo- 
graphic passes for continuous use may be provided. 

Co-operation. A system of co-operation should 
be worked out with railroads for safeguarding grain 
in transit against the placing of bombs. Under no 
circumstances should cars, whose seals were found 
broken when arriving at terminal points, be deliv- 
ered to elevator premises until a thorough exami- 
nation of contents has been made. 

Self-Inspection. In order that owners and man- 
agers may be accurately informed at all times as 
to the protection of their elevators, it is essential 
that responsibility for reporting on conditions be 
assigned to a single individual in each house. 
Signed reports should be filed with the principal 
office of the elevator company at least once per 
week on a satisfactory blank. 

The following is a form that is recommended: 


ELEVATOR INSPECTION REPORT 


Cleanliness and Order 
I) Dees thesloyatacrerave a thorcuphigwaepine evenatay? 
2. Is the accumulation of dirt removed from all beams, braces, steam pipes, benches and 


corners every day? 


3. Is the floor sweeping and fan system in perfect working order? If not, state 
particulars 
4. Are the waste cans properly used and emptied daily > 
5. If there has been repair work, has all of the refuse been removed? 
6 Are the outside premises within fifty feet from all buildings kept entirely clear from litter and 
rubbish > 
7. Has the litter from the cooperage of grain cars been prevented from accumulating within 
one hundred feet of our buildings > 
8. Are the railroad employes maintaining the required cleanliness of the right-of-way adjacent 
to our property ? 
Condition of Machinery 
9. Has there been any heating of bearings? If so, state location, cause and 
correction_ = = — 
10. Have there been any blow-outs of electric fuses, or other electrical troubles > 
If so, state particulars = 
11. Have you made suce by personal examination that the elevator head and boot pulleys are 
running true and that all belts and pulleys are free from excessive friction? 


= 


12. Have there been any chokeups > —If s0, give cause 


13. Have any fires developed in the dryer steam coil room? If so, give cause 


Obedience to Rules 


14. Are the employes carefully following your instructions as to proper lubrication? 

15. Are the rules as to smoking and the disposal of matches being followed ? 

16. Has there been any case of wrapping or hanging electne lamp cords upon nails, upon 
pipes or in other dangerous places? If so, give particulars 

17. Have oat clippings been burned? If so, state reason and place of burning 

18, Are you certain that the switch engine has not violated rules by entering the track shed, or 
by pulling fires within one hundred feet of our buildings? If there have been 


violations, give particulars_ a . 


9. Has the watchman performed his dutics and made full watch reports? 
20. Has any person been admitted to the premises without authonty from the manager? 


If so, give particulars 


Fire Protection 


21, Is every water barrel kept at least three-fourths filled > 

22. Are there two frre pails at cach barrel? 

23. Has every chemical extinguisher been recharged within six months? 

24. Is there a sufficient quantity of good fire hose to reach every part of each floor, coupled to 
stand pipes and having nozzles attached ? 

25. What is the date of the last testing of the fire hose? 

26, Are the hose spanner, fireman's ax and all the other fire-fighting apparatus in the proper 
order and place? 

27. Are the fre doors in the proper working condition? 

28. Are the alarms to the sprinkler equipment in proper working order ?- 

29, Is the controlling valve to the sprinklers ‘open? 

30. Have any sprinkler heads corroded, or have any been painted or whitewashed? 
If 90, state particulars 

31. Are there any obstructions to the distribution of water from the sprinkler within twenty-four 
inches from the ceilings? If so, state particulars 

32. Are there any partitions except where midway between sprinkler heads ? if 
0, mate particulars. 

33, Have any tables or decks been installed in excess of 4 feet in width > If s0, 
state particulars a 

34, ts it advassble to have an insurance mechanical. electrical or sprinkler expert advise you 
ipom any particulars » 


General Remarks 


Made for the week ending 1917 


| certify that the foregoing anawere are correct to the best of my knowledge and belief 


Feemen. 


-one car of bran were lost in the flames, 


November 15, 1917 


Watchmen. A watchman with approved record- 
ing system, having a sufficient number of stations 
to compel visits to all parts of building and, where 
necessary, of yard, should be maintained. Watch- 
man should be on duty at all times when plant is 
not in operation and should make hourly rounds. 

Watchman’s rounds should be made in a leisurely 
manner to enable the watchman to discover fire 
or evidence of danger. He should be carefully 
instructed regarding location of fire alarm boxes, 
use of water buckets and fire extinguishers, and 
means of calling for help; he should be instructed 
by the superintendent about the chief danger spots. 

Fire Brigades. Regular employes should be 
thoroughly drilled in the use of private fire fighting 
facilities. The pamphlet, containing suggestions of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
organization and drilling of private fire brigades, 
is made a part of this report. 


NEW PLANT FROM ASHES OF OLD 


The uncertainties of the grain trade in these 
troubled times had no terrors for the Palmer- 
Miller Grain Company of. Celina, Ohio, for when 
their plant burned to the’ground on the 27th of 
last March, they lost not a minute in erecting a 
new house, superior in construction and equipment 
to the old. 

The loss had been a severe one, for beside the 
elevator, 6,000 bushels of wheat, 6,500 bushels of 
corn, 7,000 bushels of oats, 100 bushels of clover 
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seed, two cars of flour, two cars of mill feed and 
repre- 
senting a value of over $40,000. 

The new house is of iron-clad crib construction, 
of 45,000 bushels capacity of grain and 15 cars in 
the feed storage room. Under this feed room is 
a full height basement. The machinery is operated 
by individual motors and the equipment is all of 
standard make and complete for the proper handling 
and care of all varieties of grain. Connected with 
the house jis a large Randolph Drier, which is not 
shown in the picture. 

W. T. Palmer and Perry Miller are the members 
of the firm and in describing the construction of 
the new elevator, they say: 

“We purchased all of our own material and hired 
all our own labor. It took us a little over four 
weeks to clear up the debris from the fire on the 
location, and in just 70 days after we started the 


excavation we took out our first load of grain. 


“The house, however, was not quite completed, 
but we feel we certainly made some record in con- 
struction, considering the disadvantage in getting 
material in and the trouble of getting orders 
accepted and filled. The property is modern in 
every respect, and we feel it is one of the best 
constructed elevators in Ohio and Indiana.” 

The various items in the list of losses and the ex- 
tensive use of display advertising on the plant show 
the numerous activities in which the firm is en- 
gaged. It is propable that the advertising has been 
a large factor in the success of the plant. 


November 15, 1917 
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The Handling and Storage of Spring Wheat 


BY C. H. BAILEY* 


Professor of Cereal Technology, University of Minnesota 


commerce grown in the Great Plains area 

and the eastern part of the United States is 
handled in bulk. Certain factors involved in the 
successful handling and storage of grain vary, de- 
pending upon whether it is handled in bulk or in 
sacks. In the first place, there is less opportunity 
for change in the moisture content of bulk grain. 
Slight reductions in moisture content may result 
when relatively damp grain is handled on a hot 
day, while a slight increase may occur when very 
cold grain is exposed in a warm, humid atmos- 
phere. In general, however, the moisture content 
of spring wheat is determined principally by the 
climatic conditions prevailing between harvesting 
and threshing. If this period is warm and dry the 
grain will be well cured when it starts on its jour- 


T « greater part of the small-grain crop of 


FIG. 


1.—GRAPHIC DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN 
MOISTURE CONTENT AND RATE OF HEATING 


ney to the consumer; rain on the unthreshed bun- 
dles, particularly if exposed in the shock, results 
in damp, “tough” wheat that will cause difficulties 
in handling and storing. 

The fact that wheat is a relatively poor con- 
ductor of heat introduces another variable in han- 
dling wheat in bulk as compared with handling in 
sacks. The heat which develops when damp wheat 
is stored does not pass off as rapidly from a large 
bulk as from a smaller one, such as exists when 
sacks are piled in narrow stacks. The more rapid 
the transfer of heat from a fermenting mass to a 
cooler surrounding medium (usually air) the less 
the likelihood of serious damage. This is assum- 
ing that the moisture content of the grain is suf- 
ficiently low to preclude germination. 

Spring wheat is not biologically ripe at the time 
it is usually harvested. The post-harvesting process 
of ripening is attended by certain peculiar phe- 
nomena. If the bundles are in a stack they take 
on a moist condition. This process is commonly 
called “sweating,” and is undoubtedly accom- 
panied by biochemical changes resulting from 
enzymic activities within the kernel. If the sweat- 
ing process occurs in normal wheat in the bin, a 
slight rise in temperature may result. The baking 
quality of the flour is improved by these changes 
in the grain. 

There are several factors which determine 
whether or not grain will spoil in storage after it 
has passed through the sweat. First, and most 
important, is the percentage of moisture in the 
kernels when they are stored. The form in which 
moisture exists in the kernel is of interest in this 
eonnection. Organic colloids of the nature of those 
which form the principal constituents of the wheat 
kernel have the property of imbibing considerable 
quantities of water and forming elastic gels. The 
colloidal gel swells considerably, although the total 
volume of the water plus the dry colloid dimin- 
ishes. The water-imbibing capacity of the sev- 
eral colloids varies widely. Thus starch has only 
about one-fourth the imbibing capacity of wheat 
gluten. There is no fixed amount which a giver 
dry colloid will imbibe; thus gels of varying viscos- 
ity can be produced, depending upon the propor- 
tion of water present and upon other variables, such 
as temperature, mineral salts, and other substances. 
The rate of diffusion in a gel varies with the vis- 
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cosity; in dilute gels diffusion takes place as in 
water, while in strong gels the rate is slower. It is 
probable that in dry grain the imbibed water is 
not sufficient to produce a gel, i. e., the colloidal 
material does not have a continuous structure. 
The possibilities of diffusion are decidedly reduced 
under such conditions. 

The exact percentage of moisture below which 
this discontinuous structure exists is not known; 
it probably varies with the percentage of gluten 
in the grain, since gluten possesses a greater water- 
imbibing capacity than starch. Increasing the 
moisture content above the maximum at which 
discontinuity exists results in the formation of an 
elastic gel through which diffusion can occur. Fur- 
ther increases in moisture content up to saturation 
(maximum imbibition) produce progressively less 
viscous gels, and correspondingly increase the rate 
of diffusion. Since the rate of respiration in grain 
doubtless depends in part upon the rate of diffusion 
between the various kernel structures, it follows 
that the less viscous the gelatinous material of 
which the cell contents are composed the more 
rapid the production of heat through respiration. 
To restate, the production of heat is dependent 
upon the activity of the oxidases of the kernel, the 
complex phenomena being known as _ respiration. 
The latter is accelerated by an increase in the rate 
of diffusion, which in turn is dependent upon the 
existence of a gel, and the viscosity of that gel. 
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FIG. 


2.—THE RELATION OF THE ORIGINAL TEMPERATURE OF 
SPRING WHEAT TO THE RATE OF HEATING 


For these reasons the moisture content of the grain 
determines to a considerable extent the liability of 
heating when bulk grain is stored, and also the 
rate at which the respiration and consequent heat- 
ing will occur. 

To ascertain the percentage of moisture which 
spring wheat may contain without heating in store, 
the Minnesota Grain Inspection Department and 
the State Boards of Grain Appeals, in co-operation 
with the Division of Agricultural Chemistry of the 
University of Minnesota, obtained permission from 
one of the large elevator companies of the State 
to make observations in grain stored by them. 
About 20 lots of wheat were experimented with, 
containing from 12.76 to 17.45 per cent of moisture. 
ino lot represented less than a ecarload (1,200 ic 
1,400 bushels.) These observations were made 
through a period of more than one year, covering 
two summer seasons and the intervening winter. 
The data are too voluminous to be given in detail 
in this paper. It was concluded that hard spring 
wheat of reasonable plumpness, containing less 
than 14.5 per cent of moisture, is not likely to heat 
when stored under normal conditions in a tem- 
perate climate, while similar wheat containing 15.5 
per cent or over of moisture is practically certain 
to heat. Between these limits the possibility of 
heating depends upon other conditions which are 
discussed later in this paper. 

The rate of heating in its relation to moisture 
content is shown in Fig. 1. Two lots of wheat are 
here compared with regard to the time required 
to become actively heating. One carload contained 
15.5 per cent, the other 16.5 per cent of moisture. 
They were put in inside elevator bins on September 
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11 and 12 respectively. The lot containing 15.5 
per cent of moisture kept 333 days without heating 
sufficiently to necessitate turning and cooling, while 
that which contained 16.5 per cent had to be run 
and cooled in 49 days. Had these been stored in 
the spring or summer, the time elapsing before 
heating began would have been much shorter, but 
the cold fall and winter weather which intervened 
resulted in the heat being lost into the air or 
surrounding material so fast as to preclude a rapid 
rise in temperature. 

This leads to a consideration of the relation of 
air temperature to the rate of heating. The lot of 
wheat containing 16.5 per cent of moisture, men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, required from 
September 12 to October 31 to rise from 70° to 80° 
F. and require attention. The mean air tempera- 
ture during this interval was 44.3°. Another lot 
of similar wheat, containing the same percentage 
of moisture, had been stored July 28, and the tem- 
perature of it rose from 70° to 80° F. in 11 days, 
the mean air temperature of this interval being 
62.1°. These data are graphically shown in Fig. 
5. The difference in the rate of heating was due 
to the greater rate of heat loss into the cold atmos- 
phere in the fall. While this difference might not 
have been so great in a larger mass of grain, it 
shows the effect of seasonal influences. 

The location of the bin in the elevator may 
have considerable to to with the rate of the loss of 
heat from the grain. This is shown by experi- 
ments conducted with a car of wheat containing 
17.5 per cent of moisture which was stored in an 
outside bin in a steel elevator on September 10, 
and kept until June 10 the following year, a total 
of 303 days. Its record is compared in Fig. 4 
with that of a car containing 16.5 per cent of 
moisture which was put in an inside’ bin at the 
same time and had to be run and cooled in 49 days. 

The initial temperature of the grain is also sig- 
nificant. This is shown by the records of bins 32a 
and 158b. Both were filled at almost the same 
time with wheat containing 16.5 per cent of 
moisture. The initial temperature of that in bin 
158b, as shown in Fig. 2, was 74° F., while that 
in bin 32a was 70°. It took the latter over five 
times as long to reach a temperature of 80°. These 
data also illustrate the acceleration of respiration 


TEMPERATURE 


FIG. 


3.—A COMPARISON OF THE TEMPERATURES RECORDED 
AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS IN A BIN OF SPRING WHEAT 


with a rise in temperature, the curve being loga- 
rithmic in form, and the rate very rapid as the 
temperature approaches 80°. 

When uniformly mixed wheat heats as the re- 
sult of respiration, the highest temperatures are 
usually reached near the surface. The exact loca- 
tion of the warmest portion varies with the weather. 
When the surrounding air is cold, as in midwinter, 
it is usually from 15 to 20 feet below the surface, 
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FIG. 4—RELATION OF LOCATION OF THE GRAIN IN ELEY 


while in mild or hot weather it is likely to be ata 
depth of from 5 to 8 feet. The changes in tempera- 
ture at different depths are shown in Fig. 3, 
which gives the record of a bin of wheat that was 
at freezing temperatures on April 4, and was heat- 
ing on July 10. At this time the nota wee of 
the grain surrounding bulb 5, at a depth of 8 feet, 
was 81° F., while bulbs 4, 3, 2 and 1, which were 
at depths of 18, 28, 38, and 48 feet, respectively, 
were in grain at temperatures of 70°, 65°, 62°, and 
62°. The larger quantity of oxygen available to 
support aerobic respiration in the kernels near the 
surface no doubt is responsible for the more rapid 
rise in temperature in that portion; the heat pro- 
duced in the surface layers is lost into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, however, and consequently 
the highest temperature is at a short depth. 

The material of which the bin is constructed af- 
fects the keeping qualities of damp grain in just 
the proportion that it affords heat insulation. The 
four materials used in bin construction are ranked 
in heat-insulating value by the leading elevator 
construction companies of Minneapolis as follows: 
(1) Hollow tile, (2) wood, (3) concrete, and (4) 
steel. In cold weather the better the conductor in 
which the grain is stored and the more exposed the 
location, the less rapidly will damp wheat heat. 
In hot weather the reverse is true, since the heat 
of the air will be transmitted to the grain through 
a poor insulator, and the rate of respiration accel- 
erated through the resultant rise of temperature. 

To recapitulate briefly, the handling of wheat in 
bulk introduces certain difficulties which do not 
exist to so great an extent when it is handled in 
sacks. Wheat which is not perfectly ripe when 
harvested “sweats” either in the shock, stack, or 
bin. If normally dry, this sweating improves the 
baking qualities of the flour. The maximum limits 
of moisture which hard spring wheat may contain 
without danger of heating in a temperate climate 
are between 14.5 and 15.5 per cent. Whether it ac- 
tually heats or not depends upon several factors, 
including the hardness of the kernels because of the 
relation of kernel density to gluten content, the 
size or dimensions of the bulk, temperature of the 
atmosphere, initial temperature of the grain, loca- 
tion and consequent exposure of the bin, and the 
material of which the bin is constructed. 


PRICES FIXED IN ENGLAND 


Having begun the system of fixing prices in Eng- 
land, the Government has found it impossible to 
leave off, so that at the present time grain, flour 
and bread values are fixed. 

The price of wheat, for delivery before Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, is 7 3/6 per quarter of 504 pounds, or 
approximately $2.18 per bushel. Eighty-one per cent 
of flour must be extracted from the wheat and 5 
or more per cent of other cereal added. This flour 
sells wholesale at 44/3 per sack of 280 pounds, or 
about $7.75 per barrel. 

Bakers are allowed a certain profit and the retail 
price of bread is fixed at 9d per 4-pound loaf, of 
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4% cents per pound, and a 1-pound loaf for 5 cents. 
The discrepancies which occur between manufac- 
turing costs and selling prices are being made up 
by the Government to the tune of about $200,000,- 
000 per year. 


WHEN FARMERS SELL WHEAT 


The U. S. Agricultural Department has prepared 
a tabular exhibit showing the monthly marketings 
of wheat extending back to July, 19138, which 
contains actual figures that bear out what is a 
matter of the dealer’s common knowledge as to 
times when the greatest deliveries of wheat are 
made by farmers. 

Of the four crops for which figures are furnished, 
those from 1913 to 1916, inclusive, the largest de- 
liveries, averaging the four crops, were made in 
September, or 15.25 per cent. August was the 
next largest month, the average of the four crops 
(not in bushels, but percentages) being 13.87 per 
cent. July came next with 138.55 per cent. The 
extraordinarily low deliveries in July, 1915, pulled 
down the percentage of July deliveries for the 
four years. 

From September the deliveries of wheat gradu- 
ally decrease. In October, on the four crops they 
averaged 13.5 per cent. In November, 10.52 per 
cent, and December, only 7.92 per cent. January 
shows a still further decrease to 6.45 per cent, 
February to 5.15 per cent, and March to 3.8 per 
cent. 

April shows a slight increase to 4.12 per cent, 
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but May brings a decline to 3.5 per cent, while 
June shows the smallest deliveries of the year, 
or only 2.9 per cent. 

In the four crop years, the largest deliveries 
in any one month were in September, 1914, amount- 
ing to 125,000,000 bushels. They were almost as 
large in September and October of 1915, being 
122,000,000 and 123,000,000 bushels, respectively. 

The smallest deliveries in the 48 months were 
in last June, only 138,000,000 bushels. The next 
smallest month was June, 1915, when the deliv- 
eries were 17,000,000 bushels. Last May they were 
only 18,000,000 bushels, and in April 19,000,000 
bushels. The latter figure was also the delivery 
of farmers’ wheat in April, 1914. 


CANTONMENT ELEVATORS 


Up to the present time forage oats for army ani- 
mals at cantonments has been bought in sacks, On ac- 
count of the constantly rising cost of bags, and the 
vast quantities of oats which will be needed at the 
camps, the Council of National Defense have been 
working on the problem of eliminating the use of 
sacks and handling these forage supplies in bulk. 
Mr. C. H. Langenberg, of Langenberg Brothers Com- 
pany, grain merchants, St. Louis, who is giving his 
entire time in free-will service on the Committee on 
Supplies, of the Council, has had the matter in 
charge. The volunteer services of Mr. Robert P. 
Durham, of Chicago, were availed of in working out 
in the technical details of the handling and storage. 
Mr. Durham was regarded as peculiarly fitted for 
such capacity on account of his exhaustive study of 
the comparative advantages of sacked and bulk 
grain methods in Australia in 1915 and 1916, and 
his experience in handling forage oats in France 
during the present war. 


These gentlemen have designed an elevator of 
simple and economical plan, readily capable of con- 
struction by the general contractors building the 
cantonments, which will secure the desired results 
at a minimum of expenditure and will save the 
Government some millions of dollars as compared 
with sack handling methods. 

Suggestions were freely offered in a_ patriotic 
spirit by all of the large elevator builders and offers 
were received to draw the plans without charge 
from the Folwell-Ahlskog Company and the Mac- 
donald Engineering Company. It was decided, how- 
ever, that the most economical results could be 
obtained by handling the matter departmentally, and 
having the cantonment contractors carry on the 
construction,—a decision which will probably be 
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Concrete Spalling 
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in Elevator Fires 


Some Interesting Facts Disclosed by the Investigation of the Kentucky Public 
Elevator Fire 


BY A. W. WILLIAMS 


fire which destroyed the Kentucky Public 

Elevator, Louisville, Ky., in February of the 
present year, stated that it appeared as though a 
clearance space of 50 feet, between concrete grain 
tanks and frame buildings, was not enough to pro- 
tect the tanks from outside fire, and that a fire wall 
should be erected. However, after a lengthy in- 
vestigation this has been declared unnecessary, as 
the new plant, contract for which 
awarded, will be fireproof throughout. 

The investigation uncovered some 
facts relative to elevator construction. In the old 
workhouse erected 36 years ago, when concrete 
was hardly known, wood and steel construction were 
used, this being covered with corrugated metal. 
In 1911 the company completed a new bleacher tank 
for bleaching oats, this being directly north of the 
main elevator, and the concrete was poured in the 
early fall, before freezing weather set in. 

In the same fall and winter the company erected 
the battery of 16 concrete grain tanks, 54 feet west 
of the workhouse, separated by switching tracks for 
loading and unloading grain, and set on a deck, in 
parallel rows of eight each. The tanks were con- 
nected with the elevator building by a bridge. This 
concrete was poured in November, December and 
through the winter, most of it being poured on fair 
days, while steam pipes were run through the 
cylinders, and steam kept up night and day so that 
the concrete would not freeze. The Witherspoon- 
Englar Company of Chicago built the tanks, which 
were made of the best Portland cement, fine washed 
river gravel, silica sand in the base or deck, and 
river sand in the tank construction. The walls were 
7 inches thick, and heavily reinforced. : 

The bleacher tank was built of the same quality 
of cement and gravel, but silica sand was used in- 
stead of river sand in the construction. In both 
cases the workmanship or construction from an 
engineering standpoint was excellent. 


T « insurance adjusters in their report on the 


interesting 


When the big fire struck the workhouse, this year, 
a heavy wind was blowing from the south, and the 
flames were driven directly north and against the 
bleacher tank. This tank was heated rose hot, 
the metal pipes, ladders, etc., were melted loose, 
but the tank came through unscratched. The eleva- 
tor tanks, across a 54-foot areaway, did not receive 
the full effect of the flame as did the bleacher tank, 
but were heated good and hot. However, the fire 
department was very careful not to play streams 
on any of the concrete work, so that there would 
be no spalling or chipping. 

After the fire was finally extinguished the effect 
on the tanks became noticeable. The elevator 
tanks began peeling and chipping, or spalling as 
it is known in the engineering world. As the tanks 
cooled out great flakes of concrete came rumbling 
down, a rain of scorched material falling for sev- 
eral days. However, the bleacher tank showed ab- 
solutely no results of the fire, came through un- 
cracked, and as firm as the day it was turned over 
to the company as completed. 


This condition started the officers of the com- 
pany, engineers, insurance men, etc., to begin fig- 
uring just where the trouble was, and why one 
tank, heated far hotter than the others, should not 
scale, while the entire eight tanks at the west were 
practically ruined. It was suggested that this 
might be due to the fact that the bleacher tank 
was empty, but a number of the elevator tanks 
were empty, and those filled with corn and oats 
came through as well as the empty ones, showing 
that the pressure of the grain, expansion from 
heating, etc., was not responsible, and that the 
trouble lay in the material used. 

The fact that the tank built of silica sand stood 
the test, while those failed in which river sand was 
used, left very little room for doubt but what river 
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sand was not the equal to silica sand in cases where 
concrete is subjected to severe heat tests. Con- 
sidering the fact that with the exception of sand 
the same identical materials were used through- 
out, and that the concrete was not allowed to freeze 
in the tanks ‘built in the winter, there is no other 
solution to the problem. 

Getting down to a discussion of the comparative 
merits of river and silica sand, the experts claim 
that silica sand is a pure mineral sand, mined, 
crushed and washed and entirely free from veg- 
etable matter, or combustible chemical organism. 
The river sand contains small particles of heavy 
vegetable matter, which being heavier than water 
sink. It also contains, as shown by the miscro- 
scope, many particles of fine coal. These mate- 
rials are so heavy that even when sand is washed 
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strains if patched up. It was therefore decided to 
line each tank with new 7-inch reinforced walls, 
extending 90 feet to the top, this reducing each of 
the eight tanks by about 10 per cent total capacity. 

While it appears as though such cases come up 
very seldom, two such cases have come up in Ken- 
tucky since the first of the year. At Henderson, 
Ky., in the fire at the Waller Elevator, the same 
thing happened. Here the old workhouse was of 
wood, and when it burned the flames played on 
the three end tanks of a battery of 18, set in rows 
of three. These three tanks spalled and chipped 
in the same manner as those at the Kentucky ele- 
vator. Here river sand was used, it being taken 
from the Ohio River, near Henderson. 

Concrete stands a lot, and is a wonderful resist- 
ant of fire. However, it is essential that either 
all surrounding buildings be of fireproof construc- 
tion, or that fire walls be built to protect the con- 
crete tanks, unless the concrete is of a nature that 
is so fire resisting that damage can not be done 
from the interior or exterior of the tanks. This 
can probably be accomplished by using silica sand 
in the concrete, as the test at Louisville has gone 
a long way toward proving that the trouble lay in 
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they remain. Due to the fact that the Ohio River 
is a great highway for coal between the mines 
and the South and West, the river is full of coal, 
which through the action of the water has been 
ground into minute particles, and these grains 
rounded, the sand also being rounded from the 
action of the water. 

It is said that when such sand comes into con- 
tact with extreme heat the vegetable and com- 
bustible matter explodes, forms gases, etc., and 
that this is probably responsible for the damage 
that was done. Again the cohesion of river sand 
is not as great as that of silica sand, the latter 
grains being sharp, and full of angles, which set 
tighter and harder. River sand sets faster in con- 
crete, but actual tests have shown that after being 
set, it has not the strength of silica sand, and that 
under a breaking test the average breaking stress 
of river sand is 65 pounds to the square inch under 
that of silica. 

Scaffolding was extended up the outside surface 
of the tanks of the Kentucky Public Elevator Com- 
pany, and careful examination made of the dam- 
age. It was found that small cracks or fissures 
extended through the concrete in many places, and 
that the walls were not suitable to stand further 


the cement used, and the question is one that has 
many engineers wondering, and will result in many 
arguments before it is threshed out. 

The elevator operator in many cases stands a 
greater danger from fire of outside origin than 
other operators of large concrete buildings. This 
is largely due to the fact that hundreds of old ele- 
vators, erected in the days when concrete was 
practically unknown, are of wood and iron con- 
struction. Later on the elevator men in keeping up 
with progress and the increasing demand for stor- 
age space, turned to concrete for storage, and 
erected large batteries of tanks. However, with 
the mill building of wood, and located within easy 
handling distance of the elevator tanks, the latter 
are always menaced by the chance of fire breaking 
out in the older frame buildings. 

Of course, it is easy to say that fireproof con- 
struction will prevent damage, but absolute fire- 
proof construction is hardly to be had. If the con- 
crete is not damaged, the chances are that the 
grain will be so badly damaged that it will not 
hardly be good for chicken feed. This puts it up 
to the elevator operator to erect fire walls to pro- 
tect the face of his tanks, where frame buildings 
are within a short distance of such structures. 
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The insurance people have taken note of this fact 
due to the fires at Louisville and Henderson, and 
probably a new rate will shortly be posted in cases 
where the bins are protected by fire walls, or are 
free from hazards accruing from adjoining build- 
ings. This apparently was a new idea at Louis- 
ville, and there is no doubt but that the insur- 
ance people will shortly arrange a new schedule. 
The Louisville plant was thought to be fireproof 
and danger free, and the tanks were insured at a 
very low rate. 

As explained ‘by the company, it is the outside 
hazard that the elevator man has to figure upon, 
in declaring a concrete tank exempt from fire. It 
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is not always possible to pass up these hazards and 
erect new buildings in their place, therefore the 
fire wall plays an important part. Again, due con- 
sideration should be given to the matter of sand 
and other materials. For instance in some sec- 
tions of the country the gravel deposits are so oily, 
the gravel being of oily rock, that it will not set 
properly in concrete, and in case of fire would 
undoubtedly throw off so much gas that serious re- 
sults would show later. 

Whether or not the river sand was responsible 
for the damage done in these two cases is a mat- 
ter that is proving of much interest, and it is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. 


The Electrically-Driven Grain Elevator 


Power and Lighting Advantages 


Location of Engines and Motors—Installing 


Electric Drives—Some Tests for Motor Belts 


BY JAMES Ff 


be built in the future, or the larger ones at 

least, will be driven electrically and not loaded 
with engines and boilers except those required for 
heating and drying. 

The electrically-driven elevator leaves very little, 
if anything to be desired in the way of power serv- 
ice. The power is always ready. There seldom is a 
breakdown or failure of the electrical current and 
if care be taken to secure and install alternating 
current motors, the power troubles of the elevator 
will be reduced to as near zero as will ever be pos- 
sible as long as steam or electricity must be used. 

It is possible, in most places, nowadays, to secure 
current from some of the high tension systems 
which pass wide extents of country in almost any 
direction, and so small is the transmission loss of 
high tension current that it pays to build and equip 
branch lines of considerable length to supply a 
plant or a group of plants and probably also a 
bunch of electric lights. 

As stated, only alternating current motors should 
be used for they are far better in every way than 
the direct current motors. The alternators burn 
out very seldom, will handle a heavy overload for 
considerable lengths of time and the lack of com- 
mutators and their attendant ills is a matter of 
‘great importance. Therefore, install alternating 
current motors by all means. 

In locating motors in a grain elevator, the motor 
which drives each machine or group of machines 
should be placed where it is most convenient to 
deliver power to the machine by means of a single 
belt, or even closer if it be possible to direct connect 
the motor to a machine or to its shaft. 

Distant control mechanism has been brought to 
such a high degree of perfection that it is not neces- 
sary to place the motors where they may be readily 
reached for the purpose of stopping and starting. 
Instead of that, the motors may be located in the 
top of the elevator and the starting mechanism 
placed on the ground floor or wherever it be most 
convenient to stop and start the machinery. 


Rv oni a doubt most of the grain elevators to 


It is no longer necessary to provide heavy or 
stiff foundations for modern electric motors. These 
machines have been so designed and constructed 
that they are self contained and may be placed 
upon a solid foundation or set upon any scantlings 
or timbers which will bear the weight of the ma- 
chine and there the motors will run smoothly and 
deliver their maximum power without any danger 
of springing the machine base or of binding its 
armature shaft. 

Thus it is necessary, when placing motors in 
elevators, particularly at the top thereof, merely to 
provide adequate timbering to sustain the weight of 
a motor and the pull of its belt. Then the motor 
will do its work properly, even though hung up 
‘neck and heels.” Sometimes it is possible to 
suspend motors from overhead timbers by means 
of four or more screw bolts or suspension rods, 
thereby making the locating and placing of electric 
motors a matter of the greatest simplicity. 

Now and then an elevator will be found so very 
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remote from an electrical distribution plant that 
it would not be profitable to build a branch line for 
the purpose of supplying that establishment with 
electrical power. 

In such isolated cases, there are two courses open 
to the elevator man. He may put in a hydro-electric 
plant at some nearby water power and thus supply 
current to drive his elevator and also to light the 
surrounding territory and also to sell power to other 
manufacturers in his vicinity. 

The other way is to place an electric power plant 
on the premises, drive the elevator electrically and 
locate the little power plant outside of and inde- 
pendent of the elevator business. But, in deciding 
upon the installation of a small, isolated electric 
plant, the elevator man should never jump into it, 
hap-hazard. Instead of that, he should consult with 
an experienced electrical-mechanical engineer and 
be guided by the advice of that man as to what 
kind of plant, machinery and service should be put 
in to drive the elevator and to supply current to 
possible customers in the neighborhood. 

So many factors enter this problem and require 
consideration, that it is impossible to tell—at a 
distance—and without first making a full study of 
existing conditions, requirements and probabilities 
of each problem, then no general advice of much 
value can be given here. 

But, once it has been decided to drive the new 
elevator electrically, proceed to make a very close 
study of each and every requirement in order that 
each motor may be located in exactly the right 
position to deliver power to its machine with the 
least possible loss, either mechanically or electri- 
cally. 

See to it that all shafts are short—very short, and 
that not a foot more steel than is actually neces- 
sary, enters therein. Let all shafts be erected in a 
manner which not only permits of their being 
accurately aligned, but which makes it almost im- 
possible for the shafts to get out of alignment 
through changes in timber positions through their 
movement when storage bins are filled with grain 
or emptied. 

This means that not only should each shaft be 
mounted upon solid timbering, but that each journal 
should be hung in a fully adjustable bearing. And 
furthermore, to reduce friction losses to the lowest 
terms, each bearing should be fitted with approved 
roller bearings, of which there are several types 
upon the market. 

When a-motor is connected with a shaft mounted 
as above, and the motor is so placed that the belt 
runs true and tracks squarely to the centers of 
both pulleys, then you may be sure that you are 
getting about all the power there is out of the 
motor and that a lot of energy is not being con- 
sumed in driving ill hung shafting or pinched 
journals. 

And when the motors have been installed, do not 
place upon their pulleys some inferior belts, just 
because they are low-priced. If you wish to use 
leather belts, you may do so if you are able to pay 
the price thereof, But you may obtain exceedingly 
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good service from the use of rubber belts, even 
for fast running machinery. 


But there is another class of belt which is not 
used as much as it should be used, simply because 
there are makes of inferior belts on the market and 
if you have once been bitten by some of these 
stretching, slimpsey belts, you are apt to condemn 
the whole lot of similar belting and will have noth- 
ing whatever to do with that kind in any shape or 
manner. 

The belt here referred to is the ‘“Impregnated, 
Stitched, Cotton Belt.” The original and pioneer 
belt of this kind was called the “Gandy” after its 
inventor. But as the patents have expired, any- 
body and everybody makes that kind of belt now- 
adays, with result that the market is flooded with 
worthless kinds which would try the soul of a 
saint, much less that of a grain elevator owner or 
manager. 

But it is possible to test this kind of belting in a 
very simple manner and to select from the samples 
offered those which will yield most excellent service 
in the grain elevator or anywhere else where good 
belts are required. To select good belting of this 
kind, procure samples at least three inches square. 

Any other convenient size of sample may be used, 
but 3 inches is very convenient and the sample must 
be square. Cut or mark an equal length on side and 
end of the sample, then carefully separate a couple 
of threads from each—side and end. Straighten 
each thread carefully without untwisting it, or if 
some of the twist comes out, retwist again same as 
before straightening. 


Measure the straightened threads and see how 
much each has elongated. If 334 inches long, from 
a 3-inch sample then .the elongation is 25 per cent. 
The elongation may be found to be more or less 
than that amount. If more or very much less, reject 
the belt from which the sample was taken. If the 
elongation was more than 25 per cent, the belt will 
stretch too much in use. If the elongation be much 
less than 25 per cent, then the belt is too closely 
woven to wear well. 25 per cent of possible stretch 
gives the best results and belts should be selected 
which are as near as possible to that figure. 


Then there is another test to be made. Unravel 
one of the threads from the end and another thread 
from the side of the belt. Count the number of 
smaller threads in each. If there are five or six 
in each, then the belt is good. If there should be 
more or less than five or six, it would be well to 
reject the sample. 

But if there be more small threads in one large 
thread than in the other, no matter in which one, 
then reject the sample in every instance. When 
there are the same number of threads in the warp 
of the belt as in the filling, then the weave is said 
to be “equalized” and is of the best possible propor- 
tions and you may select belt like that sample and 
rely upon its wearing well and not stretching very 
much when in use. 

But beware of the stitched cotton, impregnated 
belting which does not come up to the above noted 
tests. It will never give the service you require. 
It will be forever stretching and require frequent 
“taking up’ and the belts will shrink in width and 
therefore cannot give the necessary power. ’Ware 
of such belts and purchase only those which will 
stand the very simple tests given above, then you 
will be independent of the high cost of leather belt- 
ing and your machines will always run well. 

Just one more thing,—when calculating motor 
drives in a grain elevator, don’t use too thick belting 
and better use only four-ply, then calculate the belt 
width so as to give the required power with a pull 
of not over 40 pounds per inch of belt width. Do 
this with each and every belt and you will never 
have a poorly working belt in the whole place. 


THE only cereal which yielded abcve the average 
last year in world production was rice. Japan had 
9,851,810 bushels more than the year before; our 
yield increased from 580,000 tons in 1915 to 842,000 
tons last year; Korea has 1,730,000 tons, the highest 
yield on record; and the yield for India is estimated 
at 34,079,000 long tons, an increase of 4 per cent 
over the previous year. 
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OHIO TRANSFER ELEVATOR 


Good location, complete equipment, and a sound 
business system combined in building up the sub- 
stantial turnover of the Horn Brothers Company, 
whose elevator and transfer house is at Monroeville, 
Ohio, and the branch store at Norwalk. 

The elevator has a capacity of 50,000 bushels and 
the Food Administration restriction on storage will 
trouble it but little, as it normally handles 300,000 


ELEVATOR OF THE HORN BROTHERS COMPANY, 
MONROEVILLE, OHIO 


bushels of local grain a year and about the same 
amount in and out which they receive from the 
West. That makes 12 turnovers of complete 
capacity each year, in addition to the considerable 
business in seeds, hay and straw. 

The house is equipped with four stands of eleva- 
tors; two No. 8 Monitor Cleaners, an automatic 
scale and a Howe Hopper Scale; a 5,000-bushel 
Randolph Grain Drier; 14 Fairbanks-Morse Electric 
Motors; two Standard Seed Cleaners and a Western 
Sheller. 

The company is officered by Philip Horn, presi- 
dent and manager; J. P. Easton, vice-president; 
Albert H. Horn, secretary; William C. Horn, treas- 
urer and assistant manager. 


THE ELEVATOR MANAGER AND 
SEED CORN 


BY J. W. HENCEROTH. 

One of the most important factors that will make 
for a good crop of corn next year is good seed. 
Have you, aS a manager, ever given this matter 
serious consideration? Have you ever seriously 
urged your farmer patrons to select their seed corn 
in the fall? Where the corn is husked from the 
stalk there is plenty of time for the farmers to 
gather their seed corn for next year’s crop as they 
husk this fall. An extra box or bag may be tied 
on to the side or rear end of the wagon and when 
an ear is found growing on the right kind of a 
stalk, and that meets the ideal of the grower, it 
should be tossed into this box or bag and kept 
separate. There is no doubt but what the proper 
selection of seed corn, coupled with the proper dry- 
ing of the seed will mean a better stand next year. 

Many farmers believe that it takes a great amount 
of extra time to select seed corn in the fall. This 
is not true if handled as suggested above. Just a 
little urging on the part of the elevator manager 
will encourage a great many farmers to gather their 
seed corn as they husk. Where the corn is already 
in the crib or being husked from the shock the seed 
may be selected and stored in a cool dry place. It 
is advisable to place the corn on racks or screens 
so that it may dry out thoroughly. If the corn 
seems to be full of moisture, a little fire aids greatly 
in drying out the corn. 

Many farmers do not have a satisfactory place 
to store the corn. Have you, aS a manager, 
ever thought of asking them to gather their seed 
corn and bring it to your elevator to have it stored 
in a cool, but not cold, dry place until spring? If 
you have a satisfactory place many of your 
customers would be glad to take advantage of such 
an opportunity. It will also give you a chance to 
have your farmers use better seed corn of a uniform 
type. The planting of the proper varieties and 
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type of seed corn is just as essential and valuable 
to tthe community as the raising of a uniform type 
and breed of live stock. The raising of high-grade 
pure-bred Holsteins has made the western region 
of Ohio and certain sections of Wisconsin famous. 
Buyers go to these communities because they know 
they can get what they want. If your farmers have 
high-grade seed corn of uniform varieties it will 
mean equal advantages to them and to your com- 
munity. Such a system, as suggested, will give you 
an opportunity to handle seed corn for farmers who 
do not have the best kind. 

No matter how much time your customers spend 
fitting the seed bed or caring for the crop or how 


HE nonchalance of Scott F. Evans, in the 
sketch above is merely assumed, we suspect. 
He has a big job ahead of him and is too 
big a man not to realize it. However, we are will- 
ing to wage much of our worldly wealth that if 
Scott Evans undertakes to pin Bill Hohenzollern 
down and keep him there, he’ll do it. His weapon 
is ‘Corn’”—and in this war of all wars it is a power- 
ful arm and which, without exaggerating the facts 


in the case, may beat the hugest of the “Busy 
Berthas.” 
Logic is unanswerable. Logic says that Scott 


Evans will contribute largely to winning the war. 
How? Well, the war will be fought to a success- 
ful conclusion by our armies. Our armies must 
have food. We will provide the food by conserva- 
tion and substitutes. Scott Evans will teach the 
people that corn is a good substitute. Therefore, he 
will be a considerable factor in winning the war.— 
Q) Bz Dd: 

The sagacious Mr. Hoover, whose most admir- 
able trait. is the ability to pick capable subordi- 
nates, looked over the field carefully after decid- 
ing upon a Corn, Corn Starch and Oats Division 


of the Food Administration, and chose Scott 
Evans to head it. And once again he scored a 
bullseye. Mr. Evans, as general manager of the 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company, ought to know 
a lot about corn. And he does. His cranium is 
crammed full of all that is necessary to know 
about the King of American Cereals. Add to that 
knowledge his executive ability and the answer is 
easy. 
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much they invest in fertilizers, lime or machinery, 
they will not secure the largest crops and you will 
not do the biggest business unless they have the best 
seed possible to plant. 


LICENSING COMMISSION MEN 


Howard B. Jackson, Grain Corporation agent at 
Chicago, states that all commission merchants, even 
if not buying or selling for their own account, re- 
quire licenses, and the intention is only to exempt 
trading in futures in the pits of established ex- 
changes, which class of trading is directed by law 
given to the control of the President. 


aHE scenic beauty of Niagara Falls was awarded 
full tribute by all who attended the Grain 
Dealers National Convention. But there were 
almost no comments made about the “mighty roar 
of the great cataract” as the railway folders describe 
it. This appeared strange to the Buffalo contingent 
who knew that many were viewing the Falls for 
the first time. Finally a delegate from the South- 
west solved the riddle by saying: “That’s a pile 
of water and sure does make a heap of racket but 
it ain’t nowhere in it with that there fellow who’s 
been toting around the big megaphone.” And the 
others within hearing nodded their heads in agree- 
ment as there appeared in the distance the Hon. 
Fred E. Pond and a clarion call burst loud above the 
noise of the great waterfall. 

Secretarially, Fred Pond many 
laurel wreaths. Megaphonically, his reputation is 
newer, but just as firmly established. Night and 
day, the ubiquitous Fred and his inseparable mega- 
phone remained on the job, and when he got any 
sleep is a mystery. 


has received 


Our artist has shown him sitting down the 
hotel register, but this was a rare occurrence. 
Mostly he was standing majestically poised on the 
desk in the lobby, with one foot balancing on the 
inkwell and the other on the fingers of a room 
clerk. Many carried away from the convention this 
never-to-be-forgotten picture, but they also carried 
with them a vision of dauntless, untiring and in- 
domitable energy directed in the best way for the 
comfort and entertainment of the Buffalo grain 
trade’s guests. 
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MILLERS’ AND GRAIN DEALERS’ 
PRICES 


HILE the arrangement between the 
Bureau of Markets and the Food 
Control Grain Corporation, provides 
for fixing the grade, and therefore the price, at 
elevators may sell their wheat 
e., the mills, it does not 
provide how much they shall pay for it from 
Nor how the competition with 
In fact the Bureau of Mar- 
kets seems to have messed up the situation still 
more in a recent announcement. Answering a 
query relative to this matter, the announcement 


which country 
direct to consumers, 1. 
the farmers. 
mills can be met. 


states: 
The 
wheat on a dockage basis is new to your locality, but 
after the matter is once thoroughly understood I am 
certain that the members of your organization will be 
and that 
all will agree that a load of wheat with 1 per cent of 
should not be purchased at the 
as a load of wheat free from such foreign 


Department appreciates that the handling of 


very well satisfied with the dockage system, 


weed seeds, sand, etc., 
same price 
This same condition will likewise solve the 
to the competition of the 
letter. For example, a 
wagon load of wheat consisting of 100 bushels, at $2 
per bushel, would amount to $200, assuming the same 
price was paid for the wheat and the weed seed, dirt, 
and chaff contained therein. Assuming this load of 
wheat to contain 1 per cent dockage, consisting of 
dirt and other foreign material, 
leave a net of 99 bushels of dockage free wheat. For 
this you could pay $2.02 per bushel, making a total 
cost of $199.98, so that if you have been able to com- 
pete with this miller heretofore, you should be able 
to meet the same competition under the new standards, 
if properly handled. 


matter, 
difficulties with reference 
referred to in 


miller your 


weed seeds, would 


@This settles the question very nicely so far 
as the Grain Standards Act is concerned, but 
the Bureau appears to forget that the grain 
dealer has to consider the prices set by the 
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Food Control Act also. If the wheat is worth 
only $2 a bushel, he cannot pay $2.02 for it as 
the price at the terminal, his only customer, is 
fixed for dockage-free wheat, and in addition 
the elevator pays the freight on the dockage and 
[See “Arbitration Deci- 
on page 316.] The miller competing 
with the elevator can and does disregard the 
dockage unless it is excessive, as he pays no 
freight and can get about $40 per ton for it, 
mixed with his feed. @Rule 15 of the special 
rules and regulations for grain elevators and 
millers provides against inequality in price mak- 
ing at any point, but the rule, so far as dockage 
is concerned, is inoperative at country points un- 
less every grain handler, miller and elevator, 
shall be required to determine dockage and fix 
his price on dockage-free grain, giving in his 
report the average amount of dockage obtained. 


gets nothing for it. 
sions” 


GRADING AT NON-INSPECTION 
POINTS 


Pa@HE Grain Standards Act provides that 
grain shipped from a point at which 
there is no inspector to a non-inspection 
point does not have to be graded. Under the 
Food Control Act a specific price by grade is 
set for wheat. As the latter act supersedes the 
former some provision had to be made for de- 
termining the grades at country points. On 
November 3, the Bureau of Markets announced 
that an agreement had been reached with the 
Food Administration whereby an elevator shall 
send to his grain zone agent of the Grain Cor- 
poiation a sample of the wheat involved in each 
such transaction. The zone agent shall fix the 
grade of the wheat, but in cases of doubt will 
refer the samples to the grain supervisor of the 
Department of Agriculture. The supervisor, 
however, will in no case place an original grade 
upon samples; they must go to the Grain Cor- 
poration. Instructions for drawing, labeling, 
packing and shipping of samples will be fur- 
nished by the zone agent. Of course this pro- 
vision will be unnecessary as soon as the fixed 
price is taken from wheat. 


CAR CAPACITY ONLY 


ULE 9 of the Food Administration’s reg- 
ulations provides that wheat, oats, corn, 
rye and barley in car lots shall be loaded 

to the car capacity. This order supersedes and 

displaces the minimum agreements for the time 
being, but will work no great hardship as most 
mills are glad to get all they can and contract 
business is reduced to a minimum. @The Ad- 
ministration is making every effort to provide 
cars. A significant order was issued to the iron 
and steel trade last week. According to this 
ruling every order on the books, except where 
fabrication was in process, had to be placed on 
cars and a bill of lading obtained before Mon- 
day, November 12. The reason for the order 
was not given, but it has every appearance of 
an attempt to clean up the steel shipments so 
that the cars could be released for other pur- 
poses. The steel trade has never had trouble 
in obtaining cars and it may have dawned on 
the authorities that grain shippers and others 
were entitled to more consideration than they 
had been getting. While most steel shipments 
are made in gondola cars, still the order would 
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release a great quantity of box cars (if thal 
is the purpose) and it is to be hoped that the 
grain trade will derive the benefit. 


FEW CO-OPERATIVE COMPANIES 
EXEMPT 


my UCH objection was made to the section 
of the Food Control Act which ex- 
empted co-operative companies and 
farmers from the operation of the law. A re- 
cent ruling, however, reduces the number of 
those who may claim immunity. If a co-oper- 
ative elevator handles grain belonging to any 
person not a member of the co-operative com- 
pany, it immediately loses its standing as a co- 
operative concern and must operate on the same 
terms and under the same license as a private 
house. @In a similar manner the farmer is 
affected. He can store his own grain for an 
unlimited time if he thinks it will do him any 
good, but if he should buy a neighbor’s grain 
and store it along with his own, he is violating 
the law against dealing in grain without a li- 
cense. @Not many farmers, probably, will be 
required to take out a license, but there are few 
co-operative elevators which will be exempt. 


AN ENCOURAGING PROSPECT 


the district managers of the Grain Cor- 

poration at Chicago on November 12, gave 
an encouraging outlook for the success of the 
food control program. Production, conserva~- 
tion and economy were the three principal rea- 
sons for the passage of the Food Control Act, 
and in all respects results seem to have justified 
the Act. @ Production certainly has been in- 
creased this year and there is every prospect 
of a still greater production of wheat next year. 
The conservation program, Mr. Barnes pre- 
dicts, will show a saving of 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in America for the season, and that 
flour exports will increase from the normal 
15,000,000 barrels to 35,000,000 barrels. Econ- 
omy for the people has been secured through 
stabilizing prices, limiting profits, and eliminat- 
ing unlicensed speculating. @[Mistakes have 
been made, of course, but the total good accom- 
plished has so greatly exceeded any harmful 
results that the Food Administration can begin 
to congratulate itself on its program and ac- 
complishments. 


Ja H. BARNES in conference with 
/ 


FREIGHT ADVANCE LIKELY 


N November 5 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission called upon the Eastern 
carriers to show their financial condi- 
This was the first move of the reopening 
of the 15 per cent advance case which the ship-, 
pers succeeded in defeating two years ago. The 
Commission initiated this move on their own 
account, either to secure figures at the apex of 
the year’s business, making it more difficult for 
the carriers to show cause why the advance 
should be granted, or, as is more generally be- 
lieved, because the Commission felt that the 
railroads should have relief and that any un- 
necessary delay would handicap them in meet- 
ing the ever increasing demands of transporta- 
tion. @At the preliminary hearing there was 
no violent objection to the advance, if it were 


tion. 


— 
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clearly shown that the roads really need in- 
creased revenues. That is the general attitude 
of shippers. They are not crazy about paying 
an advance of 15 per cent in rate, in addition 
to the 3 per cent tax, but they recognize the 
absolute need of efficient railroad facilities at 
this time and are willing to do their share in 
assuring such a condition. @ Western roads 
are to be given a hearing on a general advance 
on December 17. 


THANKSGIVING 


4 VEN in the midst of war, with American 
boys leaving on every steamer for the 
trenches in France, with living costs at 
ruinous heights, with taxes and business ex- 
penses mounting with each rising sun,—even 
with these we have much to be thankful for. 
@Pessimists had preached that America had 
grown soft with ease; traitors had prayed that 
the country might be found unreconcilably di- 
vided; well intentioned fools had pleaded peace 
at any price; and a few had exploited the 
times and the people for their own profit. 
@ But we can give thanks that the blood of 
1776 it still red in our veins; that back of the 
President is the united nation with only a froth 
of malcontents on the mighty wave of patriots; 
that in his wisdom our leader has seen and de- 
clared that there can be no lasting peace but 
with victory; that business men, large and 
small, are rising to the occasion in a single pur- 
poseful sacrifice of self interest for, the good 
of all. There is much indeed to be thank- 
ful for. 


BUSINESS BUILDING 


elevator can depend on holding its trade 

unless it offers more than an open driveway 
to its customers. Price competition is less diffi- 
cult to meet than service competition and un- 
less a dealer offers service and still more serv- 
ice he is going to fall behind in the business 
race. In the first place it is a notable fact 
that one can travel miles on any railroad and 
not see a single firm name on any of the ele- 
vators passed. This is less true of farmers’ 
companies than of independent dealers, the 
farmers’ houses usually advertise themselves 
well. Millions of dollars are spent yearly in 
successful advertising which is aimed only at 
publicity and to which no single business trans- 
action can be attributed. Yet the total volume 
of business shows that the money is well spent. 
Make. your name a household word in your 
community by having it conspicuously dis- 
played on your house. In time the name will 
be associated with every suggestion of grain or 
elevator transaction and if the farmers of your 
community can be made to think your name in 
connection with his grain, then the work of de- 
flecting his natural trail to your door will have 
to be done by the other fellow. You have the 
start of him by just as much publicity as you 
give your house. @Publicity does not end 
with a painted name, however. The successful 
dealer is a leader in community affairs, he is 
associated in all progressive movements of his 
town, and judicious expenditures toward pub- 
lic benefit always returns many times over in 
increased business. A man known as a public 
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like for it to be higher.” 
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spirited citizen is also known as a good man to 
do business with. @ Personal service, however, 
is the great factor that grain dealers should 
cultivate. You have a telephone, does it work 
constantly in the interests of your customers? 
Opportunities frequently come to you to make 
advantageous purchases of things your custom- 
ers need. Do you take advantage of them and 
give the customers the benefit of the saving? 
Numerous ways are constantly offered to be of 
service to farmers and their wives, and every 
such service, outside of the routine of business, 
adds to your bank account. Of course there 
is more to it than that. The man who has the 
habit of giving, has a broader outlook, a deeper 
sympathy and more friends than the other fel- 
low, and these all make life richer, sweeter and 
more worth while. But on the ground of finan- 
cial betterment alone—it pays. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Inland waterways are very slowly but surely 
coming into their own. 


With cheaper corn and an efficiency program 
for feeding, it looks as if the palmy days for 
alfalfa were just beginning. 


World safety cannot be attained without sac- 
rifice. We are beginning to make the sacrifice, 
and safety is surely coming. 


The foundation of success of many co-oper- 
ative elevators has been the side lines handled. 
This works as well for individuals in most cases. 


The fires in New York’s water front will 
probably result in making that district a mili- 
tary zone. It is as important from the military 
standpoint as a front line trench. 


The Wheat Export Company will no longer 
monopolize the wheat export business. Here- 
after the firms who have always handled this 
business will do so under export regulation. 


The discovery of several million bushels of 
oats and wheat in New York that were held in 
secret storage will relieve the coast situation if 
the Government decides to take over the stores, 
as seems likely. 


Mr. Hoover says of the wheat price: “This 
price is not satisfactory to anyone. Consumers 
would like for it to be lower, producers would 
Most of us look at the 
price from a single angle. This statement gives 


a broader view. 


The proposed 100-pound standard bale is not 
received with much enthusiasm. Many balers 
could not handle so small a bale, and the matter 
of standardizing the weight would necessitate 
more machinery with increased cost of, per- 
haps, $1 per bale. 


When the big car shortage appears and ele- 
vators become choked with grain waiting trans- 
portation, the 30-day storage limit will prob- 
ably be dealt with leniently, but for your own 
protection don’t fail to take the matter up with 
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the Grain Corporation and get permission. You 
will not be penalized, but it will save trouble and 
may result in better car service. 


- 


Grain shippers will have to keep in touch 
with embargo orders, or a lot of grain is going 
to be lost by heating in cars that are held up. 
The latest order is the New York Central’s em- 
bargo on all domestic shipments of grain billed 
east of Buffalo, Cleveland and Clearfield. 


Farmers co-operative elevators that are 
operated on the mutual plan are exempt from 
the 30-day storage provision of the Food Law. 
But most so-called co-operative elevators are 
merely stock companies and come within the 
law. So far as wheat is concerned, if the 
price is fixed for the year, it won’t do them 


any good if they do hold it. 


The great terminal elevators in Canada make 
no charge for cleaning grain, as the screenings 
more than pay for the service. This holds just 
as true of the country elevator. It would cost 
him nothing besides in many cases raising the 
grade of his grain by lowering moisture and in 
suring against heating from dirt pockets and 
broken grain. The loss in volume is more than 
made up in quality and the sale of feed screen- 
ings. 


M. H. Houser, representative of the Grain 
Corporation in the Pacific Northwest, is quoted 
as saying that the Corporation “will not buy 
wheat where the grade has been altered by 
cleaning. We want the wheat just as it comes 
from the country and not otherwise.” As no 
explanation is given as to just what Mr. Houser 
meant by “cleaning,” his quoted remark, if cor- 
rect, is difficult to explain. One thing can be 
certain, he did not mean that grain should not 
be run through a separator at the country sta 
tion. This does not change the grade except 
as moisture is lost in the process, and it saves 
the shipper the freight on his screenings and 
their feed value. 


The shipment of Australian wheat to this 
country is being interpreted in some quarters to 
mean that the pressing need in England and 
Europe is being relieved. Such is not the case. 
From New York to Plymouth is 3,006 miles. 
From Sydney, Australia to Plymouth by way 
of Cape Town is 11,463 miles, and by way of 
Panama, 12,206 miles. From Sydney to San 
Francisco is 6,511 miles. Besides the saving 
in mileage, a ship making four round trips be- 
tween New York and Plymouth while making 
one from Australia, the New York route is well 
guarded from submarines, while vessels from 
the south have to be in the threatened zone a 
much longer period. The logical distribution 
of Australian wheat is to bring it to this coun- 
try, releasing for export an equal amount of 
our own. However, for the protection of 
Western shippers there may have to be a tariff 
adjustment or a price agreement with Aus- 
tralia. That commonwealth has taken the duty 
off of wheat and wheat products so that their 
wheat can enter this country free, but the Aus- 
tralian price is lower than that set for Ameri- 
can wheat, so that some adjustment seems to 
be called for. 


a 
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SELLER PAYS WAR TAX 
The directors of the Peoria Board of Trade 
adopted the following resolution October 31: “Re- 
solved, That on all grain or other commodities 
brought to arrive basis Peoria terms, the war rev- 
enue tax shall be paid by the seller.” 


ALLOWED THE BUYER 
The Board of Directors of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change recently adopted the following rule: ‘“Re- 
solved, That the 3 per cent war tax on freight shall 
be allowed the buyer on all sales of spot grain 
carrying regular billing on basis Buffalo freight 
allowed.” 
OWNER MUST PAY TAX 
The Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
made a ruling recently that the war revenue tax on 
inbound freight, switching or other charges made 
by the railroads on grain and seeds consigned to 
this market should be paid by the owner. They 
also ruled that on all grain or other commodities 
bought “to arrive’ basis Chicago terms, the tax 
shall be paid by the seller. 


NOVEMBER CORN RECEIPTS 

Corn crop is record breaker, but several weeks 
late. Price is very tempting, but cars are scarce. 
Quality average. Farm reserves old corn 
smallest in recent years. Primary receipts this 
month have been less than half as large as last 
year when crop was short. Largest November re- 
ceipts were three years ago when crop was trifle 


below 


below average. December receipts are generally 
much larger. January usually leads——C. A. King 
& Co., Toledo, Market Letter of November 10. 


MARKET REPORTS ON GRAIN AND HAY 

There are now in the field, representatives of the 
grain and hay division of the Bureau of Markets of 
the United States Department of Agriculture who 
will furnish the material by which the Bureau will 
issue semi-monthly market reports on grain and 
hay. The headquarters of the North Atlantic 
Division is New York, the Southeastern Division, 
Atlanta, Ga., the Southwestern Division, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The various divisions are expected to 
be in operation soon. 


CAUTION TO SHIPPERS 
Southworth & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, say in late 
letter to shippers of corn: “We suggest you use 
extra care in buying corn. This new corn requires 
careful sorting. All soft corn should be discarded 
and sent back for hog breakfast food. A little cau- 


tion and care in buying will prevent disappoint- 
ment later over low grading. 

“Corn quality probably higher now than when 
Government report gathered. Weather has fa- 
vored. Later husking returns may be more op- 


timistic. But—the soft corn quantity is very large.” 


RULES GOVERNING CORN TRADE 

The Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
recently adopted the following resolutions govern- 
ing transactions in corn for future delivery: 

Resolved, that effective Oct. 26, 1917, the restriction 
upon purchases of corn for May, 1918, delivery, imposed 
by resolution of Aug. 9, 1917, be and hereby is removed. 
The maximum price of $1.28 imposed by resolution of 
July 12, 1917, shall continue in effect; be it also 

Resolved, that buying and selling of corn for January, 
1918, delivery be also permitted, subject to the maxi- 
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mum price of $1.28 per bushel; and also be it further 

Resolved, that any member trading in violation of the 
foregoing shall be deemed to have committed an offense 
against the good name of the Association. 


HARRY C. AVERY 

There may be those who, through environment 
or other unfortunate circumstance, have never 
given, even perchance never heard, the yell of 
the Chicago Board of Trade Indians. Here it is: 
“Tee Hee! Ta Ha! Ta Ha Ha! Chicago! Chicago! 
Raw, Raw, Raw! Want Any Ice Today! No! 
Gidap!’”’ These words, if properly given, are pro- 
nounced loudly, boldly and with energy. Only those 
have heard them in their native, perfect state of 
frantic, declamatory enunciation, who have attended 
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some Chicago day football or baseball event and 
attuned their ears to the ensemble rendered by the 
Chicago Board of Trade Indians. The chief of the 
Indians is Harry C. Avery. 


Mr. Avery is clubman, sportsman, good fellow and 
popular Board of Trade member who knows more 
about the Board of Trade from the proscenium box 
with the calcium lights turned on than most indi- 
viduals. He knows that the audience always gets 
a good bit of its information from the “aside” of 
the principal actor, and consequently lends a serious 
ear to the telepathic messages, constantly and uni- 
formly vibrating from all the ramifications and un- 
derlying impulses that are part of the daily life of 
the Board of Trade. In his official capacity on the 
Board he is censor, and assistant to the Market 
Report Committee. This committee, among its 
duties, governs the Board of Trade Quotation Serv- 
ice, passes upon the eligibility of solicitors and has 
charge of all the Board statistics. 


Mr. Avery was born in Hudson, N. Y., in 1859, 
remaining at his birthplace until 15 years of age 
when he removed to Chicago, engaging with Norton 
Son & Co. He was later successively with Lyon, 
Lester & Co., Robt. Warren & Co., J. H. Milne & 
Co., H. O. Kenyon & Co., until 1882, when he be- 
came manager for Milmine, Bodman & Co. 

In 1885 he started into business for himself which 
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he left in 1892 to become manager of the grain 
department of Counselman & Day. He remained 
with that firm until 1900 when he went into busi- 
ness again on his own account until 1911, since 
which time he has been connected in an Official 
capacity with the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Avery was formerly captain of the Farragut 
Boat Club of Chicago, Union Boat Club, Ogden 
Boat Club, and served at one time as secretary of 
the Mississippi Amateur Rowing Association. He 
was a Commodore of the Chicago Navy, and 
Lieutenant in Company K, 1st Regiment I. N. G. at 
the time when it was composed entirely of Board of 
Trade members. He is a prominent member of the 
Masonic Order being a Past Commander Chevalier 
Bayard Commandery No. 52. 

Not to know Harry Avery is to profess ignorance 
in grain trade affairs whether you are on the Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Baltimore or other marts of trade. 
To be engaged in the grain trade from 15 to 58 
years of age is a long carry. One gains in that 
time acquaintance, knowledge and experience. All 
these various acquisitions Mr. Avery now devotes 
to the service of the Chicago Board of Trade and, 
such is his versatility, is equally at home with 
the Board of Trade Indians, or in the serious con- 
duct of his duties for the Board for which a life- 
time of work has fitted him. 


BUY IT RIGHT 

A recent letter of Pope & Eckhardt Company, 
Chicago, says: 

“All lots of corn well taken here, except the 
heating and discolored were workable only at very 
large discounts, and not much competition for 
them at the comparatively low range; the better 
selections and fairly dry command very good prices. 
In normal years the movement is light ordinarily 
until late in November, so that with this late sea- 
son and the damage by frost it should not be sur- 
prising that a big percentage of the movement at 
this time should carry such an exceptional amount 
of moisture. Many farmers don’t care to risk its 
keeping qualities, and the dealers should buy it 
right.” 


COLD FACTS ABOUT CORN 

“The cold facts as they appear to us disclose a 
very large assemblage of corn from the late harvest, 
a large per cent of which did not properly mature 
and will need artificial means to manufacture it 
into commercial or deliverable grades; that only a 
small per cent has been rendered by frost unfit for 
feeding or distilling purposes; that a large amount 
is unfit for cribbing and will be rushed to the 
terminal centers as fast as it can be loaded into 
cars; that an important arm of the Government has 
assured control of the rail distribution which means 
business; that the 300,000,000 bushels of soft corn 
will have preference and that it cannot fail to lower 
prices for all grades, especially should distillers fail 
of permission to revive the manufacture of high- 
wines; that the South is willing and anxious to 
sell her 120,000,000 exportable excess in the North, 
and that there is no fear of congestion in any 
futures under the liberal delivery rules. 

“Against this is the theory of a famine in contract 
grain, an increased consumption, a possible failure 
in the transportation facilities, a probable demand 
for exports, a certain demand from Mexico and in- 
creased consumption of corn foods. -It is left to 
the speculator which he will choose, the theories or 
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the facts for intelligent operations in this market.” 
—Crary-Johnson Company, Chicago, Letter of No- 
vember 12. 


CONSIGNMENT TO FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION NOT MATERIAL 

The following letter was sent November 1 by the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., to all railroads en- 
tering Buffalo from the West: 

“We beg to quote for your information, the fol- 
lowing statement received from the office of the 
U. S. Food Administration, by Mr. Chas. Kennedy, 
334 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo: 

“Tt has come to the notice of this office that railroads 
are willing to furnish cars for shipments of grain pro- 
vided the grain is consigned to the Food Administra- 
tion. We-think the members of the Corn BPxchange 
should notify their shippers that all wheat shipped to 
this market must be turned over to the Food Adminis- 
tration immediately on arrival, and that, therefore, the 
consignment in the first instance to the Food Adminis- 
tration is not material. Any special instances of diffi- 
culties of this nature should be reported without delay, 
in writing, to this office.’ 

“Tf any such order is in force on your road, or 
any of your connecting roads, will you please take 
such action as may be necessary to have such 
orders withdrawn?” 


OATS AT NEW YORK 

The L. W. Forbell & Co., New York, weekly let- 
ter, November 12, contains the following on oats: 

“Tt is gratifying to note a decided increase in 
market activity, which has resulted in a larger 
amount of cash business transacted than for some 
weeks. Through additional tonnage furnished, ex- 
porters were able to purchase more freely, which 
had the effect of not only absorbing oats on which 
the storage came under the “30-day rule,” but 
largely reduced the pressure that formerly existed. 
The local trade also became good buyers the latter 
part of the week, when the advancing tendency of 
the market forced dealers to replenish stocks that 
had become somewhat depleted. Interior move- 
ment is necessarily limited by reason of the grow- 
ing shortage of cars and the demand for the same 
to move soft corn that farmers are trying to mar- 
ket. While spot values have shown an advance 
of 3 cents for the week, prices are still somewhat 
below a Western parity, though with indications of 
further improvement which may ultimately carry 
them to a premium.” 


MAKE WAY FOR OPTIMISM 

“Patience and optimism will restore corn pound- 
age,” say E. W. Wagner & Co. of Chicago in their 
letter of November 12. “Corn-belt experience indi- 
cates final success. The late November corn situation 
concerns a low-quality crop, its harvesting and con- 
ditioning. Former guesses of 2,600 to 2,700 millions 
of merchantable corn have melted to estimates of 
around 2,200 millions, which compare with the 
1913-16 four-year average of 2,130,000,000. 

“This news enhances the value of oats and sug- 
gests little relief in ample corn receipts before De- 
cember 15. Past three weeks have shown frost 
effects up in an aggravated way. Otherwise—the 
crop has experienced no conditioning weather of 
consequence, and the weather results of December 
and January may be an agreeable surprise. 

“At the moment—the corn world compares the 
1917 quality as below the low 1915 quality. The 
chance of large waste is considered positive. Yet— 
it is the experience of the grain trade that the 
1915 crop proved one of the greatest surprises in 
corn history by filling consumptive gaps of every 
character. I advise the utmost optimism in collect- 
ing this corn crop. The surprise will be on the 
side of optimism.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Baltimore.—A. H. Seth has been granted member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce and that of 
Willard Thomson has been transferred. Reported 
by Secretary Jas. B. Hessong. 

Chicago—New members on the Board of Trade 
are: John J. Fennelly, Jos. P. Kelso, Wm. H. 
Holmes, Jas. P. Hayes, Chas. R. Schakelton, D. C. 
Bishop, E. H. Reynolds, R. S. Sinclair, A. H. Lam- 
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born, Chas. E. Laib and Geo. H. Phillips. The fol- 
lowing memberships have been trdnsferred: F. G. 
Crowell, Est. of J. C. F. Merrill, 0. C. Wetmore, Est. 
of F. J. Martin, Thos. Fay, John H. Elker, H. A. 
Shively, Est. of S. E. Sinclair, C. M. Martin, Bst. 
of J. J. Murphy, and Bst. of Geo. H. Phillips. Re- 
ported by Acting Secretary W. M. Blowney. 

Kansas City—Fred R. Warrick was admitted to 
the Board of Trade on transfer of Harry Harris 
and F. W. Hipple on that of T. K. Miller. Reported 
by Secretary E. D. Bigelow. 

Milwaukee.—Arthur Teweles, C. E. McDonald and 
Fred W. Aishton were elected to membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. The memberships of L. 
Teweles, deceased, Lawrence C. Cressey and 
James A. Butler have been transferred. Reported 
by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jas. A. Carson, connected with 
D. G. Stewart, was elected to membership in the 
Grain & Hay Exchange. Reported by C. G. Burson, 
superintendent. 


JAMES McINTOSH ADAM 
Announcement was made in these columns in 
the spring, of the enlistment in the United States 
army of James McIntosh Adam, son of J. U. Adam 
of the cash grain department of Rosenbaum Broth- 
ers of Chicago. Young Adam, who is 19 years of 


JAMES McINTOSH ADAM 


age, is now a corporal in the Ninth Company Artil- 
lery Battalion of the U. S. Marines in Virginia. 
He holds a medal for marksmanship and is only 
waiting for his company to be called across the 
sea to put his skill into effect against the Kaiser’s 
bloody band of pirates, 


TERMINAL NOTES 

Omaha Grain Exchange members 
$220,000 to the Second Liberty Loan. 

The H. R. Scott Grain Company, Ltd., of Calgary, 
Alberta, has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Members of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, 
Los Angeles, Cal., subscribed a total of $285,000 for 
the Second Liberty Loan. 


subscribed 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Club Grain Company of Winnipeg, Man. 
Capital stock is $100,000. 

The subscriptions of the Grain Board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce to the Second Liberty 
Loan amounted to $2,182,400. 

M. M. Day of Simons, Day & Co., 
was a visitor on the Peoria Board of Trade, 
Ill., early in November. 

The Western Milling & Export Company, Ltd., 
has been formed at Winnipeg, Man., to engage in 
buying flour from mills in Western Canada and for 
sale for export overseas. The officers of the new 
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company are all associated with the Norris Com- 
mission Company and Norris Grain Company, Ltd. 
Capital stock is $100,000. 

The Mason-Hawpe Grain Company has 
its St. Louis office from the Pierce Building to the 
first floor of the Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


moved 


James Thomas, recently in the grain brokerage 
business at New Orleans, La., is now representing 
on that market Paul Klopstock & Co., of New York 
City. 

Sam Finney, manager of the Cash Grain Depart- 
ment of E. Lowitz & Co., Chicago, was a visitor 
in early November on a number of Eastern grain 
exchanges. 
3rouse-Skidmore Grain 
finished a 3-weeks’ 
and Ohio early in 


the 
Ohio, 
Indiana 


Earl Skidmore of 
Company, Cincinnati, 
trip through Illinois, 
November. 

The Milwaukee Grain Commission Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 by P. C. Kamm, G. W. Kruse and 
CA Ca Kamm: 

Wim. T. Snyder, 
the well-known grain man of 
married recently to Miss Elsa 
Forest Park, Md. 

The Duluth Board of Trade has established future 
trading in rye. Contract grade is No. 2 rye. The 
first transaction was made late in October at $1.76 
for November delivery. 

George H. Phillips, son of the late George H. 
Phillips who earned the title of “corn king” a few 
years ago, has been elected to membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The first car of new corn for the Chicago market 
arrived October 24, consigned to Pope & Eckhardt 
Company. Its moisture content was 36 per cent 
and it sold for $1.50 per bushel. 

The Banner Grain Company of 
Minn., is making arrangements to build a cereal 
mill on the St. Paul railroad right of way at Forty- 
sixth Street East, Minneapolis. 

Harlan N. Monroe, son of Herman F. 
of the grain firm of Williams & Monroe, Louisville, 
Ky., is now with the Second Field Hospital Corps, 
stationed at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has ready to unfurl over the front en- 
trance of its building at Broadway and Michigan 
Street a service flag containing more than 100 stars. 


youngest son of John W. Snyder, 
3altimore, Md., was 
Schneidereith of 


Minneapolis, 


Monroe 


Philip A. Stephens, formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at St. Louis, Mo., and more recently located in 
New York City, has returned to St. Louis, where 
it is reported he will again engage in the grain busi- 
ness. 

The Gould Grain Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been experiencing of late a good demand for its 
barley flour. The company’s mill which has been in 
operation about three years has a capacity of 350 
barrels daily. 

P. P. Donahue and Harry M. Stratton of 
Donahue-Stratton Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
J. G. Martin have formed a company to establish 
a sheep ranch near Manitowoc, Wis. The capital 
stock is $50,000. 

Edw. A. Smith has resigned his position of man- 
ager for the Union Grain & Hay Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to engage in the grain and hay busi- 
ness with Max Blumenthal on the Cincinnati Grain 
& Hay Exchange. 

Chicago grain merchants purchased $1,137,300 of 
the Second Liberty Loan bonds. Among the largest 
single subscriptions was one of $125,000 by Armour 
Grain Company and one of $250,000 by the Hales 
& Edwards Company. : 

Logan M. Baxter, manager for Lowell Hoit & 
Co., Chicago, on the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
has just fitted up new well appointed offices on the 
first floor of the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
into which he has moved. 

The War Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has arranged, through the War De- 
partment, for part of 1,000,000-elevator capacity of 
the East Side Iron Elevator at Toledo, Ohio. It will 


the 
with 
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be used by the Government for the storage of oats 
during the war. 

News was recently received of the safe arrival 
in France of Charles Wehman, son of H. Wehman 
of the International Sugar Feed Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Wehman is a member of the 
Fifty-Sixth Aero Squadron. 

H. Wallace Applegate, manager for W. A. Rundell 
& Co., Toledo, Ohio, for a number of years past, 
has resigned to go with the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration, to look after 
the export business and rates. 


The Klosterman-Patton Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000. Incorporators are Wm. J. Klos- 
terman, R. P. Atwood and K. Kronsbein of St. 
Louis and M. M. Patton of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Eugene H. Beer of Chas. England & Co., Balti- 
more, Md., entertained a number of his grain and 
railroad friends at an oyster roast on November 8 
at his country home, Edgewood Shore, located on 
Bear ‘Creek, a short ride by automobile from the 
city. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce recently 
amended its rules to provide for the establishment 
of a “to arrive’ market and the Board of Directors 
were authorized to remit the annual dues of any 
member while in the military service of the United 
States. 


Jack Patten, son of James A. Patten, of Bartlett, 
Frazier Company, Chicago, Ill., was recently 
awarded the French war medal for bravery. Young 
Patten’s act of bravery consisted in removing 
wounded soldiers under shell fire at Hill 304, near 
Verdun. 


Among recent new Canadian incorporations are 
the Stevens Grain Company, Ltd., with capital 
stock of $100,000; Anderson Grain Company, Ltd., 
with capital stock of $10,000; B. C. Parker-Stevens 
Grain Company, Ltd., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 


Edward Hymers, formerly with Pope & Eck- 
hardt Company, Chicago, and recently in business 
on his own account, has taken charge of the re- 
ceiving end of the cash grain department of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., Chicago. Offices are in the Postal 
Telegraph Building. 


The offices of E. W. Wagner & Co. at New York 
are now permanently located at No. 33 New Street, 
where C, A. Johnson has everything fitted out for 
their Eastern customers’ convenience. The Wagner 
Evening Financial Letter is now written from the 
New York office and published simultaneously from 
New York and Chicago. 


John B. Turner of Memphis, Tenn., who was ex- 
pelled from the Chicago Board of Trade several 
months ago has lost the suit which he started to 
enjoin the Board of Trade from expelling him. The 
case, after the Circuit Court and the Appellate Court 
had decided against him, was carried by him to the 
United States Supreme Court where the lower courts 
were sustained. 


The McGaw-Dwyer, Ltd., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
have taken over the business of the McGaw Grain 
Company and Lumsden Elevator Companies. Officers 
of the new company are W. E. McGaw, president 
and general manager; W. H. Dwyer, Ottawa, vice- 
president; W. T. Barker, treasurer; O. Ritz, secre- 
tary. Directors are, including the officers: H. D. 
Dwyer, J. De Lamater, Henry Ritz, and J. J. 
Stevenson. 


E. D. McDougal, vice-president of the Armour 
Grain Company, Chicago, has one son In France 
acting as surgeon’s assistant. He is a member of 
Post Graduate Hospital Unit No. 8, New York City. 
Mr. McDougal’s other son is an honor man at Fort 
Sheridan, First Officers Camp, and given a commis- 
sion in the regular army. He is now at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas, and expects to go 
to France at any moment. 


Kerr, Gifford & Co., of Portland, Ore., have taken 
over the business of the North Pacific Grain Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash., and incorporated under the 
style of Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc. Officers of the 
company are Peter Kerr, president; H. H. Rasmus- 
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sen, vice-president and general manager; N. A. 
Leach, assistant manager. The new firm takes over 
all the district and country offices of the old firm 
and also the Kerr, Gifford & Co. dock and grain 
cleaning plant at Baltimore, Md., as well as its 
export business. The headquarters of the firm are 
in the Lewis Building, Portland, Ore. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at leading terminal markets in the United 
States for the month of October, 1917 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
—— Receipts—-~— ee ta ep: 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus. 


Oats, bus. 2,430,677 2,322,441 2,984,158 2,670,521 
Barley, bus. . 1,250 LS;6S8s acts eusless evs 54,168 
Rye, bus.... 2,064,347 1,935,522 1,513,012 1,591,353 
Hay, tons ... 4,404 5,340 1,061 588 
Flour, bbls... 281,594 CMG F335 Gea oc 121,729 


BUFFALO—Reported by the Chamber of Commerce. 


rm—— Receipts———,_ ———-Shipments——,, 

1917 1916 1947 1916 
Wheat, bus. <i5;84 25830) LI, 0SiB ZS sarah cto cecsialececre 
COrnSVDUS ey aan hese L,40' ESBS eee cies ane 
Oats, bus.... 100,000 SRIVGSR. Pee rasaeecs Meech etree 2 
Barley, DGS osi2,8060,416 227705863. ote as eres scene 
Rye, busiest, — Sh15000 429° 500" 2k) Reaper aretyerveeere 


CHICAGO—Reported by W. M. Blowney, acting 
secretary of the Board of Trade. 

c—— Receipts———, ———Shipments——, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat, bus.. 2,505,000 6,623,000 1,875,000 5,604,000 

Corn, bus.... 3,183,000 5,445,000 1,427,000 6,422,000 

Oats, bus....13,726,000 17,861,000 9,208,000 10,502,000 

Barley, bus.. 2,813,000 4,172,000 730,000 888,000 


Rye, bus.... 640,000 727,000 496,000 581,000 
Timothy seed, 

LBS Se tins 5,172,000 5,631,000 2,816,000 5,363,000 
Clover seed, 

IberGwes 945,000 1,308,000 483,000 602,000 


Other Grass 


seed, lbs.. 3,480,000 4,220,000 764,000 1,340,000 
Flax seed, 

DUR Se ce eke 114,000 158,000 7 OT 
Broom Corn 

UB Bia rence 2,649,000 3,306,000 1,044,000 1,859,000 
Hay, Tons va. 30,956 23,508 2,157 1,232 
Flour, bbls... 879,000 864,000 671,000 814,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. R. Hebble, acting 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
7—— Receipts———,_ ———-Shipments——,, 
1917 1916 LOTT 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 871,122 6,780,057 $28,455 477,334 
Corn, bus.... 444,629 694,388 160,756 169,935 
Oats; "Dis... 756,857 541,803 765,647 280,426 
Barley, bus.. 345,746 223,595 3,352 3,006 
Rye, bus.... 86,091 34,430 85,372 8,845 
Timothy seed, 

IDE en fee 3,555 18,725 Higisll 8,908 
Clover seed 

Thine 2,004 3,905 1,011 3,092 
Other Grass 

seed, lbs... 18,575 22,374 10,709 15,499 
Flax seed, 

DEES atin Se tie eeheaeae a ra 1 80 
Broom Corn, 

IBS. ee ies 158,426 LT T7555 59,442 557,772 
Hay,» tong: ais. 32/920 18,203 22,500 10,435 
Flour, bbls.. 192,702 156,083 129,382 107,638 


CLEVELAND—Repor ted by D. F. Hurd, traffic com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-—— Receipts———, -———_Shipments——_, 


1917 1916 LOLT 1916 
Wheat, bus., : 

LB ROer vce. 84,000 AO OOOM™ ceateene elem emis =. = 
Wheat, bus. 

Rails ae oes 97,952 265,916 68,177 21,585 
Corn; puss 42,671 157,524 26,067 129,893 
Oats, bus. 632,745 393,871 285,089 91,664 
Barley, bus.. 1,259 Dy Lid. ai akewners ais, \luvtene ekers ee 
Rye. DUS. ae 42,096 8,667 1,993 6,046 
Hay; tenes i 7,053 5,854 asi 86 
Flour, bbls.. 111,062 121,353 9,090 10,470 


DETROIT—Reported by M. S. Donovan, secretary 
of the Board of Trade. 
— Receipts—_, 
1 


S17 1916 9 
Wheat, bus.. 334,000 305,000 15,000 154,000 
Com, busin... 47,000 315,000 7,000 249,000 
Oats, sbus vere 380,000 477,000 112,000 128,000 
Rye, DUS... 80,000 62,000 19,000 24,000 
Flour, bbls... 26,000 27,000 31,000 36,000 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
ayer oe / 


Shipments——, 
1917 1916 


1917 916 

Wheat, bus.. 4,368,610 4,986,397 4,128,044 2,110,940 
Oats, bus.... 154,020 610,122 86,828 306,401 
Barley, bus 1,683,871. 2,108,913 1,949,697 1,424,485 
ty Ou DUS rors 959,454 583,054 574,664 568,436 
Flax seed, S 

DUS eset 271,615 966,088 307,482 309,004 
Flour, bbls 

reserved 589,950 898,500 655,755 908,035 
Flour, bbls., 

produced .. 117,465 OTR 260, rs eee 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade. 
Regie coast eatin RET ngs area 
J 1916 


917 1916 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 356,000 306,000 166,000 113,000 
Cort, bus< so. 559,000 935,000 145/000 269,000 
Oats; / puss 1,877,000 744,000 893,000 309°000 
RUVE,> DUS vac. 54,000 31,000 24,000 18,000 
Flay, ACarsiask 270 tL eee tg eee, eye eae 
PloUrs DIS. eae sion 5A 520 52.430 


KANSAS CITY—Renorted ‘by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
m—Receipts——_,_ — 


1917 1916 arin ‘916 

Wheat. bus.. 3,194.100 8,484.750 895, a 7,076.700 
Corn, "bus.d03 676.250 572,500 468.7 738,750 
Oats. bus.... 2,155,600 2,016,200 1,122. aoe 318,000 
Barley, bus.. 138.000 72.000 14.900 119.600 
Rye. Duss. 88.000 42,900 35,200 30.800 
Kaffir, bus... ‘AOO 24.200 Rn 3A OO 
Rran, tons... 5,340 2,860 16,920 6,732 
Flax seed 

DUR) oc: Sthran L&OGO, 2 ek ae TA AAD 1900 
May... tons. s,; 423.464 28.608 16.920 6,732 
Flour, bblis.. 49,750 56,750 263,500 277,750 


November 15, 1917 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-— Receipts———,, -——-Shipments——,, 


ISLZ 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat, bus. 650,000 1,674,250 108,486 1,032,939 
Corn, “bust <.:. 423/440 423,460 329, p15 559,800 
Oats, bus.... 3,976,840 4,651,040 2,067,835 3,385,128 
Barley, bus.. 2,470,800 3,428,080 "611, 076 580,112 
Rye; DUS. Sno Omelo 591,280 125,336 446,160 
Timothy seed, 

DY Ste eis dyes 624,242 1,624,795 397,410 63,958 . 
Clover seed, 

De aries ets 1,408,332 672,086 32,050 56,904 
Flax seed, 

DUS seetciite cs 55,650 SUG 20 OR yars seaketele) a lslccporsy = cree 
Hay... tons... 1,656 1,718 444 1,092 
Flour, bbls... 103,060 217) 150 116,179 249,322 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by E. P. Kehoe, statisti- 
cian of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-—— Receipts——_, Tes inte 
1 


917 1916 1917 

Wheat, bus..14,675,620 15,519,520 2,946,240 3,696,080 
Corn, “puss. =. 80,920 278,280 $2,580 167,720 
Oats, bus.... 5,458,620 4,797,050 4,208,810 3,568,030 
Barley, bus.. 4,853,960 4,583,890 3,618,570 3,498,860 
Rye, bus.... 2,054,340 1,473,470 753,180 814,920 
Wilax see 

DUS oF eahe 979,600 2,380,410 76,920 299,100 
Hay, tons.... 4,263 4,347 228 372 
Flour, bbls... 77,996 64,430 2,054,812 1,749,801 


NEW YORE CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, sta- 
tistician, of the Produce Exchange. 
———Receipts———, ———Shipments——_,, 


917 1916 19L7 1916 

Wheat, (bus: 0,470:300)5 Se eee SPUA SAT Times ctor 
Gorn, PUSiee. LGD AOOLY Sarees. koe DIA csiuh cecey hola levee 
Oats, “DUS... < 3,400,000" .cieween LiOTO;Z067 se Sieur 
Barley, bus.. UOSIS5OW Aree aoe T4388 vee tale tee 
RVG) DUS. scone o ese OU ursteranuetnen 446, ee aera oren 
Timothy seed, 

IDSs) eee 1,068 
Clover s’d, lbs. BOLO SW aa cantae rset. RO? aes ested Gi 
Other grass 

seed, lbs. 
Flax s’d, bus. OEE OO Ge eis Sia abe Ota eee whale nen dee aie 
Hay, tons. WSESS Bint ciapsuemern ate 1,070 bales 
Flour, bbls. . GPOLOSS: sie. Steer ces SZIGOwo my reeds eee 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Grain CHADS @. ae ahi ‘: 
-——Receipts———, ———Shipments——_, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
1,570,800 818,400 4,528,000 3,928,800 


Wheat, bus.. 
1,453,200 1,271,200 502, 800 "376, 200 


Corn, “buss. 


Oats, bus.... 342,200 281,600 2, ay 600 1,983,000 
Barley, bus.. 854,600 252,800 08,600 "119,006 
Rye, bus.... 184,800 141,900 362/900 121,000 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange. 
——— Receipts———_, Ma ih Sa Oram, 


LOL 1916 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 2,394,441 2,761,539 1,875,119 2,024,879 
Corn; busi... 94,174 376,884 168,797 303,210 
Oats, bus.... 3,085,555 1,663,425 2,763,909 1,316,095 
Barley, bus.. 2 O00 Mamckarete tle te cree velvatee sala Mmakahs teLenscare 
Rye, bus.... 408,648 6,708 426,515 16,957 
Fiour, bbls... 144,420 DA Go” Mie iat ccs 37,170 


*Not available. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-~———Receipts———, ———Shipments——_,, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

1,193,293 Peas 211,500 342,345 


Wheat, bus.. 
Barley, bus.. 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
-———Receipts———, ———Shipments——_, 


1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 1,492,041 4,354,821 1,382,650 3,479,780 
Corn; "bus :\..-) 880,470 726,685 377,360 ,360 
Oats, bus.... 2,541,500 2,301,800 2,513,290 1,731,460 
Barley, bus.. 386,000 491,200 10,600 16,260 
Taye MOWER Es tan o 81,610 67,200 22,730 51,930 
is Enya 1a) ckioocre 19,886 14,885 8,660 4,750 
Flour, bbls... 408,915 381,090 563,740 417,320 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by W. B. Downes, sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce. 
-——Receipts——_, ———Shipments——_, 


1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, ctls.. 657020! toes, .kamne sine meuereths. amoral bie 
Corn, (PUS.ces TOO ed ma cyte eaccel one mh tetee a ties a) aren Overs eee e 
Oats bus): DUNOGG Deree Ae rn ees citurin. 5) Sanehe Ota de?, 
Barley, bus.. AA ey iratacteeecsg ery a Neen Sheer CRO nL 
Bye), "OUsSs 2 + ya ea a ire Mech ur MERA) aM at Be eet 
Flav) cOmSi- se URUCE aa Senet ee re One en ray ho Oty 
Flour, bbis.<. TO, Coe eetecs tea ahaier aes ae | he a aineel ae 


TOLEDO—Revorted by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange. 
———Receipts———, -———Shipments——_,, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 889,400 462.200 110,700 222.000 
Gorn; BUS: 2... 22,800 157,890 4.400 22,900 
Oats: bus... 362,400 201.800 225,100 206,800 
Barley DUS. weteeyaen CUO Pie eee Cane 5 3 Ae 
Rye, DUS... 24,200 11,000 15,900 7,100 
Timothy seed, 

SED xa ten ees 12,071 2,580 267 1,220 
Clover ane: 

WES i bercieus 3,439 16,492 4,446 1,186 
Alsike seed, 

DHSS surg She 786 2,172 1,277 240 


ALTHOUGH he did not claim exemption, Hugh 
Sweeney, known as the “wheat king’ of Montana, 
was exempted from military service by the Govern- 
ment. 

THE campaign against cereal rust and smut 
which is now being pushed by Federal and state 
forces is the most comprehensive that has ever been 
attempted. The result of the drive against these 
diseases will be manifest next year. 

THE seed situation for northern corn is the worst. 
in years according to advices from the Iowa State 
College. Only a small percentage of farmers had 
seed corn saved before the first frost on October 6, 
and the frosted corn is badly injured for seeding 
purposes. 
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The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., manufacturers of general flour mill 
and grain elevator machinery, Morris Grain Driers, 
etc., has opened an office for the Pacific Coast trade 
at Spokane, Wash., in the Hutton Building. 

An order for a 1,000-bushel Morris Grain Drier 
from the Powell & O’Rourke Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., and for a 500-bushel drier from the 
Washburn-Crosby Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for its “C’” Mill, has been placed with the Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Kerosene Carburetor 'Company of Frankfort, 
Ind., has just moved into its own new brick two- 
story building at 311-313 North Columbia Street. In 
this building the company has installed $15,000 
worth of new machine tools and now has a capa- 
city for turning out 150 carburetors a day. Five 
sizes of carburetors are made for stationary en- 
gines and one size for Ford cars. 


A. H. Smith, who has acted as Michigan repre- 
sentative with headquarters at Jackson for the 
Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., for a number of years past, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office. He will have charge 
of the Central territory for the Huntley firm and 
will for the present represent the company in his 
old territory in Michigan and Wisconsin. The Chi- 
cago office is located at 315 South LaSalle Street. 


A device that commends itself to elevator own- 
ers by reason of intrinsic merits is the steel grain 
valve manufactured by Dan Morgan & Co. of Sey- 
mour, Ind. It is easy to install, is self-locking, and 
operating lever acts as indicator, always pointing 
in the direction valve is set, and can be operated 
at valve or by extra attachments from any floor 
in the elevator or mill. The manufacturers claim 
it is the only no leak, no stick steel grain valve 
on the market. 


For very many years The Sykes Company of 930 
West Nineteenth Place, Chicago, has been stand- 
ard supplyer to the grain trade of fire proof win- 
dows, all guages of corrugated iron, either painted 
or galvanized. The company also makes Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roof- 
ing, metal ceilings, etc. Its large factory enables 
the company to fill all orders promptly and we are 
advised that no order is too large or too small to 
receive prompt attention. 


We publish in this issue the advertisement of 
H. A. Brandenburg of Manitowoc, Wis., who makes 
a specialty of large structural painting. Among 
the elevators painted by Mr. Brandenburg are the 2,- 
500,000 bushel elevators ‘A’ and “B” at Manitowoc, 
owned by Bartlett, Frazier & Co.; elevators of the 
Northern Elevator Company at Manitowoc; eleva- 
tors of E. Reineman at Reedsville, Wis.; elevator 
of Seyk Bros. at Kewanee, Wis.; large signs on 
Wm. Rahr’s Sons ‘Company’s buildings at Mani- 
towoc. Mr. Brandenburg has done a state wide busi- 
ness in this class of painting and will be glad to 
figure on your work. 


The Buffalo Corn Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertises for wheat in a page display announce- 
ment commencing with this issue. They state that 
the shipper will receive more for his wheat at 
Buffalo as prices are delivered New York, less ex- 
port rate to New York. Buffalo backs up her 
statements by submitting the following: 1. There 
is no competitive market on a higher basis. 2. 
Your shipments will reach Buffalo in much less 
time than they would reach the seaboard, which 
means lower interest charges and smaller chances 
of deterioration. 3. No market has a lower com- 
mission rate than one cent per bushel, which is the 
charge in this market. 4. Buffalo is a large mill- 
ing center, and is using a larger proportion of win- 
ter wheat than it ever did. Its present daily re- 


NOTES 


quirements of winter wheat are 30,000 to 50,000 
‘bushels. Its present daily total milling require- 
ments are 150,000 to 200,000 bushels. Ascertain 
the export rate from your station to New York. 

The Western Fire Appliance Works of 542 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., has increased its 
installations of Zeleny Thermometer Systems in 
grain elevators 100 per cent this year over last, 
equipping over 600 tanks since January 1. They 
report more recent installations as follows: Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator, New Orleans, La., 172 tanks; 
new ‘Soo Line Elevator, Minneapolis, Minn., 30 
tanks; Marfield Grain Company’s new elevator at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 22 tanks; Maney Milling Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., 18 tanks; Buchanan Elevator 
at St. Joseph, Mo., 16 tanks; Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville, Ky., steel tanks; Independent Elevator 
at Omaha, Neb., 16 tanks. 


The Cyclone Blow Pipe Company of 2542-52 
Twenty-First Street, ‘Chicago, Ill., calls attention 
to the saving demanded by the United States Govy- 
ernment on all forms of food, and reiterates its 
statement that every country elevator having a 
grain cleaner should install the Cyclone Dust Col- 
lector. This system has been in service for years 
in both small and large grain elevators and espe- 
cially in these times should the elevator owner 
use all legitimate measures to conserve his prod- 
uct. The Cyclone Company will install new dust 
collecting systems on modern plans or remodel 
the old system on modern lines and guaranteed as 
to quality of work done. 


ea 
en 


Do you divide the years of service into the cost 
of paint, plus the cost of labor? If so, you have 
the correct method of figuring the yearly cost of 
paint protection. If you have metal surfaces or 
any exposed surfaces, whether of metal or wood, 
to repaint, it will be worth your while to purchase 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint because the longer 
service and better quality of Dixon’s Paint are 
worth a great deal more than a few cents per 
gallon. The careful and cautious user of paint will 
appreciate this fact. For over 50 years the slogan 
and standard of the Dixon Company in the mat- 
ter of paint has been “the best and one grade only.” 
If anyone is looking for a low-priced paint and 
does not care about quality and long service, the 
Dixon Company has nothing for him; but if he de- 
sires quality and long service, Dixon’s Silica-Gra- 
phite Paint is the best for him. The manufactur- 
ers are ready at all times to give detailed informa- 
tion, price and assistance in any way. Write the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
and watch Dixon’s house organ Graphite for long 
service records. 


WELL KNOWN MACHINERY MAN 
RETIRES 


Point out to us the American grain dealer who is 
not acquainted, directly or indirectly, with that 
“prince of good fellows’—A. T. Sitterley. 

After an unbroken connection of 33 years—from 
1884 until 1917—with The S. Howes Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., and its predecessors, first as a 
traveler and latterly as director, Mr. Sitterley de- 
cided on November 1 to relinquish his duties as sec- 
retary of the corporation. 


To mark the event, the directors of The S. Howes 
Company tendered him a farewell banquet at the 
Ellicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y., at which were present 
all the office staff and heads of the various depart- 
ments of the “Eureka” works. At the close of the 
dinner, President A. C. Barbeau, in a few well 
chosen words, presented to the guest of the eve- 
ning a gold watch and chain. The presentation 
over, the whole party adjourned to Shea’s The- 
ater. There is no doubt but that ‘A. T.,” as he is 
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known to his intimates, will long cherish the mem- 
ory of that occasion. 

Mr. Sitterley is an optimist in the fullest sense 
of the word. He possesses that happy faculty of 
looking on the bright side of things. He has that 
gift “so rare among employers of today” of light- 
ening the other fellow’s burden. Never was he 
too busy to be approached. Mr. Sitterley’s char- 


A. T. SITTERLEY 


acter has been summed up by one who has known 
him intimately for 25 years in the following verse: 
If you have a kindness shown, 
Pass it on! 
’Twas not meant for you alone, 
Pass it on! 
Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 
Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on! 

Mr. Sitterley is a remarkably active man—phy- 
sically fit and mentally alert. One would never 
imagine to look at him that his age was a trifle 
over the allotted “threescore and ten.” 

May our good friend Sitterley—Dean of the 
Grain Cleaning Machinery business—long live to 
enjoy the ample fruits of his labor. 


ROPE DRIVE AND STEAM POWER 


BY A. W. WILLIAMS. 

“Yes, we’re going back to rope drive and the 
isolated power plant when we complete cur new 
elevator,’ remarked F. C. Dickson, of the Kentucky 
Public Elevator Company, Louisville, Ky., who ex- 
plained to the writer that he was a firm believer in 
the rope drive in a big elevator, where there is 
an enormous strain. 

Mr. Dickson called attention to the fact that the 
elevator operator has to have steam with which to 
operate his driers. He also has to have steam to 
operate his pumps, and in fact steam has to be 
kept up all the time to prevent fire in elevators 
which are not entirely of concrete construction, and 
even there when fire breaks out in grain. 

Here is a plant that operates with a comparatively 
small force of from 45 to 60 men, but with this 
force has loaded 150 cars and unloaded 80 cars in 
a single day. All operations practically are handled 
by machinery, and the elevator companies use fewer 
men comparatively than almost any other one in- 
dustry that can be named, that is in comparison 
with the work handled. 

However, the load on the machinery is heavy at 
times, and is steady and consistent. Of course the 
work is nothing like as heavy as it was in the days 
when driers were unknown, and when it was neces- 
sary to keep grain moving from tank to tank all 
day when corn or oats decided to heat. At one 
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time 80,000 bushels of corn heated and the elevator 
crew was working all through Sunday and for sev- 
eral days to keep the grain moving, and the tempera- 
ture down, steam pouring from the upper part of 
the plant in such quantities that it looked as 
though either the building was on fire, or a steam 
line had broken, and the fire department had some 
uninteresting runs to make, as there is always some 
excitable idiot who turns in an alarm, and examines 
later. 

The big driers have simplified such matters 
greatly, but steam has to be kept up to operate such 
driers, and as the elevator man can generally buy 
coal as cheap as the central station operator, the 
expense is not much greater if it is as great. With 
the small elevator the electric system is probably 
much better, but with the big plant where stuff is 
being moved constantly the private steam plant has 
many advantages. 


For one thing the elevator machinery carries a 
dead load, a load that has no give or that does not 
pick up momentum with revolutions. Grain buckets 
are constantly going up under load, and coming 
down empty, the result being that it is a steady 
load pulling one way, and calling on the machinery 
for power at all times. The rope drive bites into 
the sheave, there is very little slipping, and the 
drag is firm and steady, there being little or no 
friction. Again the plant needs steam for fire pro- 
tection and emergencies at night, and if the plant is 
closed down in the evening with 40 or 60 pounds of 
steam, under banked fires, protection is afforded 
late into the night on steam that can not be con- 
sidered a waste. 


However, Mr. Dickson believes firmly in the rope 
or cable drive system for the larger mill, and be- 
lieves that central station service, and motors can 
be used to great advantage as an auxiliary service 
in case of emergencies. The house operating its own 
electrical plant, and using individual motors, can 
swap over to central station service merely by 
throwing a switch in cases of emergency, and this 
is certainly an excellent system. | 


Objection is made to the individual motor system 
on two counts, one being that the workhouse is a 
very dusty place, and it is a hard matter to keep 
motors clean and running smoothly, even when 
boxed in with the closest of fastening doors, etc. 
Then when something goes wrong it probably 
stumps the plant electrician, and the motor expert 
is called in. This chap does a lot of examining and 
finally locates the trouble, after the plant has been 
tied up, probably while grain was hot and had to be 
moved in a hurry. A lot of time is lost, whereas 
a breakdown of any kind in an ordinary power plant 
is easy to locate, and unless it is unusually serious. 
it is a small matter to straighten out, and get things 
running again. 

The high cost of coal has undoubtedly driven 
many mill operators to central station service 
within the past two years, not the cost so much 
as the inability to obtain the product in emergency 
periods. However, isolated power plants are steadily 
being decreased in number, and eventually the cen- 
tral station people will have things under control, 
and at a point where they can afford to jump prices. 
[In such an event some of the mills will instantly 
go back to private power plants, but others’ who 
have put in other equipment, and which are crowded 
for space for power plant operations, will figure over 
things considerably before giving up their central 
station service. 


In the case of the Kentucky company, which did 
not suffer any damage to speak of in the recent fire, 
to either its drier or to its power plant, it would 
really be expensive to give up its big engine and 
put in turbines for operating individual motors, or 
to put in motors for central station service, when 
the boilers, engines, etc., are ready to turn over at 
any time. All of the old pulleys, etc., were com- 
pletely ruined in the fire, but the main drive shaft, 
and main pulley were uninjured, and it will merely 
mean installing new wheels through the plant, and 
new belting and rope drives. Under such conditions 
the isolated power plant probably has its ad- 
vantages, but the trend of the times seems to be 
toward motor driven machinery. 
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HE Chamber of Commerce, always distin- 
T guished for its patriotic conduct, has taken 

on a new proposition, that of furnishing the 
340th Regiment (Milwaukee’s own regiment), with 
a fine silk banner. A campaign has been going on 
for some time to collect the necessary funds for 
this handsome gift. President H. W. Ladish of 
the Chamber has been taking great interest in this 
work. George A. Schroeder, traffic head of the 
Chamber’s freight bureau, was named the chairman 
of the committee to collect the funds. The regi- 
ment of Wisconsin infantry is now at Camp Cus- 
ter, Battle Creek, Mich., in training. Mr. Schroe- 
der, or Mr. Ladish expects to make the speech of 


presentation. 
* * * 


Milwaukee mills and grain elevators are being 
closely guarded following a warning recently sent 
out from Washington that such protection is 
deemed imperative. Lights are being placed above 
all flour mills and grain elevators and private 
guards have been sworn in to protect these prop- 
erties. 


Grain men of Milwaukee have been elated at the 
prospects for further harbor improvements in this 
city. Provisions for a bond issue of $500,000 for 
harbor improvement will be asked for in the city 
budget of 1918 by the Harbor Commission. The 
recent purchase of the south 1,500 feet of Jones 
Island, at the mouth of the harbor, by the city, was 
at a cost of approximately $400,000. With the new 
funds the city will be in a position to go ahead 
with the actual building of Milwaukee’s new 
harbor. 


The first work to be done in the building of the 
harbor will be the building of a breakwater in the 
lake opposite the north end of Jones Island. The 
Harbor Commission will continue the breakwater 
southward. The space to the breakwater, about 
600 feet out, will be filled in with the dredged 
earth. Part of the island will be dredged away 
in order to make room for the docks and to enlarge 
the Kinniskinnie Basin. 


* +* * 


Arthur Teweles and F. W. Aishton are among 
the members recently accepted by the Chamber of 


Commerce. 
* * * 


At the suggestion of President Wilson, the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce is taking a deep 
interest in raising the recreation fund for the 
United States army camps. Letters have come for 
assistance to the following members of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber: H. W. Ladish, H. H. Peterson, 
H. M. Stratton, H. A. Plumb, J. F. B. Buerger, F. J. 
Coughlin, W. A. Hottensen, P. C. Kamm, L. L. Run- 
kel, Walter Stern, Hugo Stolley, A. R. Taylor and 
A. R. Templeton. These men and other grain men 
have been active in supporting the local work for 
the recreational camps. 

* * * 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
has received orders from the adjutant general at 
Washington to report for active duty as assistant 
to the depot quartermaster at Omaha, Neb. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is paying 
honor to those of its members who have joined 
some branch of the army service by having an im- 


mense service flag made which will contain one 
star for each of the men working for the country. 
President H. W. Ladish says the list of such army 
and navy men is now being compiled and that it 
runs well up into the hundreds. 


* * * 


Grain men of Milwaukee declare that not only 
will they buy flags for their Wisconsin regiments, 
hang out service flags and otherwise co-operate 
with the Government, but they will also use larger 
sums to buy Liberty Bonds. In the first sale of Lib- 
erty Bonds, $160,000 was reported from Chamber 
of Commerce interests. In the Second Liberty 
Loan no less than $750,000 was subscribed by the 
Chamber members and allied interests, and the 
members say they will be ready to help in the next 
and in all other Liberty Bond sales that may be 
held by the United States Government. A com- 
mittee was named which worked most diligently to 
bring the last Liberty Loan before the favorable at- 
tention of all members. 

* x * 

Another distinction which the Chamber of Com- 
merce gives all of its members who have joined 
any branch of the service is that of posting their 
names on the floor in a roll of honor. All mem- 
bers of the immediate families of members will 
be listed on this board from time to time as they 
join the national colors. 

* * * 

Allen Rankin, aged 26, son of M. G. Rankin, one 
of the prominent grain men of Milwaukee, has en- 
listed in the American Aviation Corps and is now 
in France ready for active duties. In a letter Mr. 
Rankin tells of a U-boat attack on the vessel of 
which this fleet was a part, carrying American 
troops. The family knew nothing of young Rankin’s 
going to France until the arrival of this letter. 

+) ke 


The Chamber of Commerce has passed an order 
that all of those connected with any branch of the 
military service will not be required to pay their 
dues as long as the war lasts. 

* * * 


An average of 24 bushels of corn per acre for 
Wisconsin and a total production of 43,000,000 bush- 
els is the latest November crop report for the state. 
This is a reduction of scores of millions of bush- 
els from the average corn yield in this state. Corn 
grown for the grain was almost a total failure in 
the upper counties of the state, while less than 25 
per cent of the crop in the southern part of the state 
was ripe when the killing frosts came. It is esti- 
mated that 51 per cent of the total crop of the state 
was cut for silage. Only a small amount of the 
corn raised in the state will be merchantable this 


year. 
* * * 


The effect of the lack of cars and other influences 
has been clearly shown by the record of Milwaukee 
grain receipts for the last 10 months ending with 
November 1. In some lines there have been larger 
receipts than a year ago for this 10 months’ period 
and in other grains there has been less trade. Mil- 
waukee has been growing as a wheat center, re- 
ceipts for the 10 months of 1917 being 6,321,000 
bushels, compared with 6,200,000 bushels a year 
ago. This indicates a small gain. 

There has been a gain in the corn trade in 10 
months of no less than 1,000,000 bushels, Milwaukee 
receipts for 1917 being 9,760,000 bushels and for 
1916 8,580,000 bushels. A slump of some propor- 
tions is noted in the oats trade, the receipts for 
the 10 months of 1917 being just 22,322,000 bushels 
compared with 34,521,000 bushels a year ago. This 
represents a decline of about 12,000,000 bushels and 
is partly due to the fact that 1916 was an extraor- 
dinary year for oats, while the oats crop of 1917 
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in the territory contiguous to Milwaukee was only 
fair. 

Barley trade has also receded, the total receipts 
for the 10 months of 1917 being 12,833,000 bushels 
compared with 17,867,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing period of 1916. This represents a decline of 
practically 5,000,000 bushels in barley. 

Rye receipts of Milwaukee in 10 months have 
dropped from 1,569,000 bushels compared with 
2,645,000 bushels a year ago. This means a drop 
of about 1,000,000 bushels compared with a year 
ago. 

These figures indicate that wheat and corn trade 
has increased in the last 10 months while the re- 
ceipts of oats, barley and rye have declined com 
siderably. With gains of about 1,000,000 bushels in 
some grains and with a slump of 18,000,000 bush- 
els in other grains, approximately, there has been 
a net falling off in grain trade for 10 months of 
about 17,000,000 bushels. 

Various reasons are assigned for this decline in 
grain trade. One of the most important is the 
scarcity of cars. Another reason given by grain 
leaders of the city is that farmers have been reluc- 
tant to part with their grain, expecting that prices 
are going up later. Still another reason is that 
grain crops for 1917 were not as good in some re- 
spects as the large crops of a year ago, when ab- 
normal yields were experienced in some of the im- 
portant grains. 
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HERE has been a lively trade in corn and 
T oats on the Merchants Exchange, and one 

would think from the appearance of the pit 
at times that old-time trading in wheat was under 
full swing. As most of the professionals have been 
favoring the buying side of the market, they have 
made money, and of course would agree that con- 
ditions are highly satisfactory. Unless all signs 
fail active trading in corn and oats will continue 
throughout the winter, unless speculation and ris- 
ing prices should force more stringent restrictions 
on future dealings than prevail at present. The 
trade is possessed with the idea that any runaway 
markets will result in abandonment of trading at 
Government direction until the war is over. Con- 
sequently there is a protest from all sides, and 
especially from the shorts, when the market shows 
pronounced strength and suggests that corn prices 
might soar rapidly to the maximum of $1.28 re- 
cently established by the Board of Directors of 
the Exchange. 

Best opinion is that the December option will 
surely expire at the maximum price, as the wide 
premium in the cash market and the small pri- 
mary movement, in the face of small local stocks 
and good domestic demands, absolutely assure a 
cash market well over the $1.28 level, and 
trades will have to be settled on that basis, as no 
deliveyies can be made with corn at present high 
cash prices. 

Grade of the new corn arrivals here is very poor, 
the same as in other markets, and ear corn has 
been selling at a remarkable discount on the tables, 
owing to the lack of shellers and dryers to handle 
the shipments. 

Cash houses were pleased to see buying sus- 
pended by the Wheat Export Company, and ex- 
port business permitted on the old basis of com- 
petitive buying. This market has been adversely 
influenced ever since the Export Company started 
buying for the Allies, and many houses that pre- 
viously did a large export business, found their 
trade practically eliminated. These firms now ex- 
pect an improvement in the buying here for for- 
eign shipment, and for this reason look for active 
cash grain dealings throughout the winter. 

With the St. Louis Merchants Exchange caucus 
and election a little over a month away, the ques- 
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tion of officers and directors for the next year is 
beginning to be discussed in grain and milling 
circles. It is unlikely that any independent ticket 
will be in the field, and if not this will assure the 
election to the presidency of E. 'C. Andrews of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills. Mr. Andrews now is first vice- 
president, and under an unwritten rule of the 
Exchange the first vice-president succeeds to the 
presidency. Only on one or two occasions has this 
rule been broken. It is also in line with this rule 
that Charles L. Niemeier, now second vice-presi- 
dent, will succeed to the office of first vice-president, 
and this will leave the selection of a second vice- 
president as the main factor in the election. Up 
to the present time Louis A. Valier of Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is most prominently men- 
tioned for the office; but there will, no doubt, be 
several candidates voted for the position. J. O. 
Ballard, the retiring president, of course, will be- 
come an honorary member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, as has been the custom of the Exchange for 


Many years. 
* * * 


Stephan A. Bemis, one of the founders of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, was on the Merchants 
Exchange recently, and received a hearty welcome 
from his many friends. Mr, Bemis, who now is 
above 80 years of age, has been making his home 
in California for some time. 

* * ue 

James T. Bradshaw, grain warehouse commis- 
sioner of Missouri, has notified Secretary Eugene 
Smith of the Merchants Exchange that after De- 
cember 1 receivers of grain will be charged by the 
State Weighing Department 50 cents per car “in- 
weighing” fees at all public elevators in the state, 
which will be an increase of 10 cents per car over 


the present fee. 
* * * 


The plans of the Government to develop trade on 
the Mississippi River are meeting with active sup- 
port by Merchants Exchange interests, as it is gen- 
erally believed that the trade in grain both with 
Southern and Northern cities should be much 
larger via the river than it is at present, Presi- 
dent J. O. Ballard, of the Merchants Exchange, 
recently urged members to give the movement for 
better traffic their heartiest support. His speech 
was in line with the visit of Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield’s visit here. Mr. Redfield officiated 
at the opening of through Mississippi traffic in iron 
ore and coal between St. Louis and St. Paul. 


* + * 


According to Secretary Eugene Smith of the 
Merchants Exchange, grain men and millers of St. 
Louis have subscribed to more than $250,000 in 
Liberty Bonds, have raised more than $25,000 for 
the Red Cross fund, and have responded most gen- 
erously to other charities made necessary by the 
war. Some members of the Exchange not only sub- 
scribed goodly amounts to the Red Cross fund, 
but pledged themselves to give $50 a week to the 
crganization for a period of 3 years. There is every 
reason why the Merchants Exchange should be 
proud of the patriotic showing that has been made 


by its members. 
* * * 


Old corn is quoted here at above $2 for best 
grades of white and just below $2 for yellow. The 
quotations on new corn are about 30 cents lower. 

* * * 


A car of choice alfalfa meal received here re- 
cently by the Graham & Martin Grain Company, 
sold for $36, the highest price known in this mar- 
ket. Alfalfa dealers generally report a scarcity of 
supplies, and orders in the market that can not be 
filled. 


* * * 


P. P. ‘Connor, who for years was head of the 
grain firm of that name on the Merchants Ex- 
change, is now connected with the Food Adminis- 
tration in a traveling capacity. After a trip re- 
cently Mr. Connor stated that farmers were mar- 
keting their grain more freely in Missouri follow- 
ing the request by the Government that supplies 
be sold as soon as possible. 
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aHE Traffic Department of the Louisville Board 

of Trade at the suggestion of the Louisville 

Sub-Committee on Car Service, has adopted 
a schedule under which the minimum carload of 
oats has been raised from 24,000 or 32,000 pounds, 
to 1,500 bushels, of 48,000 pounds. It is claimed that 
this new loading ruling will release from 25 to 35 
per cent of such cars for other purposes. 


The usual fall car shortage is beginning to be 
noticeable, and it is said that it is only a matter of 
a short time before the traffic situation will be as 
serious as it was last fall. The first embargo of 
the season was placed in the latter part of October, 
when the Southern Railroad, placed an embargo on 
freight moving from the South to the North and 
East through Louisville and Cincinnati. 


Arrangements have about been completed be- 
tween the Louisville Industrial Foundation, the 
million dollar factory getter of Louisville, and a 


group of Peoria, Ill., grain men, for the erection in 
Louisville of a large cereal plant, to be erected in 
the central part of the shipping district. 

Richard Van Dyke Norman, formerly well-known 
in Louisville grain circles, and member of the 
state legislature in 1896, recently died of gan- 
grene, which set in from injuries received in a 
fall. Mr. Norman was nearly 70 years of age. 

It is reported that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may shortly prove the ownership of the 
Louisville & Cincinnati Packet Company, it being 
alleged that the Louisville & Nashville controls 
the property. For several months the river steam- 
ers have been handling very little freight, the 
large boats having been laid up, although good 
boating stages made it possible to operate them. 
The packet companies claim that traffic has been 
light, and that coal has been so high that only the 
small consumers of fuel have been operated. How- 
ever, it is shown that traffic within the past few 
months has been abnormally heavy, and the au- 
thorities are likely to look for the “nigger in the 
woodpile.” 

* * * 

A. W. Boysen, of St. Louis, representing the Food 
Administration, has been investigating mills and 
elevators in Kentucky, going first to Owensboro 
and then to Louisville, investigating the books and 
business. Mr. Boysen has called attention particu- 
larly to the matter of evading the law through over 
or undergrading wheat, and has stated that eva- 
sions would result in closing of such plants. 

* * * 

Isaac T. Rhea, of Nashville, Tenn., prominent 
grain dealer, and operator of the St. Louis & Ten- 
nessee River Packet Company, recently died in 
Nashville. He was taken ill in Chicago and started 
home immediately. 

* * co 

J. W. Newman, former Kentucky Commissioner 
of Agriculture, has been on a Government mission 
in the South, for several weeks. Mr. Newman is 
looking into the feasibility of growing larger crops 
of velvet beans, soy beans and peanuts in Florida, 
the Carolinas, Alabama and Mississippi, it being 
planned to use such materials to a greater extent 
as stock foods, thereby releasing more grain for 
other consumption. 

* * x 

Much interest has been shown in plans of Harvey 
Barnard, Food Administration agent at Indian- 
apolis, who has been working on plan to use frost 
damaged grain in manufacturing grain alcohol, 
much grain having been damaged by the early 
frosts. Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio dis- 
tillers were recently called together for a confer- 


ate. 


ence upon the subject. Kentucky distillers rather 
favor the idea, as it has been shown that poor 
grain will make good alcohol, whereas good grain 
is essential in manufacturing cornmeal. In the old 
days of beverage whisky manufacturing only the 
very best grades of corn were used by ‘the Ken- 
tucky distillers, but commercial alcohol is some- 
thing else. 
* * * 

A new grain and feed plant has been completed 
and placed in operation at Versailles, Ky., by 'Cleve- 
land & Co., who have erected a modern brick 
building, equipped with elevating, cleaning and 
other machinery for handling grain and seeds. 

* co * 

A new elevator may shortly be erected on the 
river front at Hickman, Ky., if a project of the 
N. Cc. & St. L. Railroad, is completed. The road 
is planning an elevator to be erected on piles, well 
out on the river front, and to be so located that it 
can be used for transferring grain between barge 
and cars. Much grain moves through the Hickman 
district by water, coming down the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi Rivers. 

* * * 

The shortage of coal in this district is giving 
mill and elevator operators much trouble, and has 
even caused short suspensions in some cases. In 
this connection S. Thruston Ballard, of the Ballard 
& Ballard Company, was recently called to Cov- 
ington, Ky., to give testimony in receivership pro- 
ceedings against the Federal Coal Company, which 
has failed to observe contracts made with customers. 
Mr. Ballard testified that the company contracted 
with his mills to deliver six cars of coal per week, 
but upon finding a better market when prices ad- 
vanced, the coal company delivered its output else- 
where, instead of performing its contract obliga- 
tions. 

* * * 

The new plant of the Lack-Redford Elevator 
Company, at Paducah, Ky., has been nearly com- 
pleted, and will shortly be ready to place in opera- 
tion. While the plant is not of any great size, it is 
said to be one of the best equipped small plants in 
the state. 

Elevator operators are expecting to have much 
trouble with damp corn this year due to late corn 
being caught by the frosts and cut before it was 
ripe. It is alleged that about 10 per cent of the 
western Kentucky, river bottoms corn, was dam- 
aged by frost. This will mean much work for the 
drying departments. 

x * % 

The Newbern Grain Company, of Newbern, Tenn., 
has been organized to shell corn and do a general 
grain business. A charter has been applied for and 
orders placed for part of the required machinery. 
Hugh Scobey, of Newbern,, has been made man- 
ager. 

Fire breaking out near the roof of the Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ Milling Company, at Ripley, Tenn., 
on October 15, destroyed the elevator and mill, the 
loss to building and grain being about $40,000, with 


insurance of $23,000. A quantity of wheat, seed 
wheat, flour and meal was destroyed. 
Due to the resignation of Percy L. Johnson, from 


the Louisville Board of Trade Directors, A. Bran- 
deis, Louisville grain man, has been moved up 
from fourth vice-president to third vice-president. 


* * * 


Under a new ruling that grain may not be stored 


for more than 30 days the Cogar Grain & Coal Com- 
pany, of Harrodsburg, Ky., recently received in- 
structions from the Federal authorities to clear its 
elevator. The company complied with the order, 
shipping most of its wheat South. 

* a * 


The Hay Committee, of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, through the Traffic Department, has laid 
resolutions before the local Committee on Car Serv- 
ice, under which the hay men offer to dispense with 
inspection of hay on team tracks, agreeing to 
handle the inspection in break up yards, if the rail- 
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roads will designate hay inspection tracks, which 
are accessible. This will relieve the carriers of 
much switching, and loss of time, and increase 
service considerably. It is understood that no 
demurrage will be paid until cars have been placed 
on such tracks, and the usual length of time has 
been given in which to make the inspection. 
* * * 


Joseph Leonard Hayes, son of D. E. Hayes, treas- 
urer of the Ballard & Ballard Company, of Louis- 
ville, was killed at Fort Sill, Okla., at the Govern- 
ment aviation field in an accident on October 27. 
The body was brought to Louisville for interment. 
Young Hays was 22 years old, and a member of 
the Third Aero Squadron. 


* * * 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Octo- 
ber 30, authorized the Central of Georgia and con- 
necting lines to change rates within 30 days on 
grain to Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, and Nash- 
ville, approval being granted to the readjust- 
ments on the ground that it would bring about 
several substantial reductions and would tend to 
lessen discrimination in connection with long and 
short hauls. 
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the month of October were 19,137,246 bushels, 

an increase of almost 4,000,000 bushels over 
the corresponding month of last year but the total 
receipts for the season show a decrease of almost 
33,000,000 as compared with the high record estab- 
lished in 1916 when 136,745,000 bushels of grain 
were unloaded in the terminal elevators along the 
waterfront. 


Ge receipts at the port of Buffalo during 


All vessels arriving with grain from the Head of 
the Great Lakes were given good dispatch and 
although there was a scarcity of cars to move the 
grain to the Eastern Seaboard, the elevators were 
able to handle the cargoes as fast as they arrived. 
None of the elevators were rushed during the month 
and many houses only worked a rew days each 
week. 

Members of the Buffalo Corn Exchange predict 
a heavy movement during the month of November 
and during the early weeks of December because 
elevators at the head of the lakes will want to 
get as much grain as possible into Hastern elevators 
before the close of navigation. Receipts during the 
first 10 days of November were heavy but at no 
time was there a delay in handling the cargoes of 
the big carriers. 


Very little grain is moving Eastward over the 
Erie Canal between Buffalo and tidewater points. 
Shipments via the state waterway during the season 
were only 745,000 bushels as compared with 
5,502,000 bushels during the season of 1916, and 
6,103,000 for the season of 1915. Practically all of 
the grain for export has been moved to Atlantic 


Coast ports by rail. 
oe * * 


Individuals and concerns engaged in the grain 
and elevator trade at this port were large sub- 
seribers of the Second Liberty Loan bonds. Many 
members of the Corn Exchange served on special 
campaign committees and the subscriptions of the 
grain interests helped to oversubscribe Buffalo’s 
quota of $55,000,000. The largest subscriptions 
among the elevator and grain men were: Superior 
Elevator Company, $100,000; Nisbet Grammer, 
$100,000; George H. Pierce of the Monarch, Evans 
and Wheeler Elevators, $50,000; Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons Co., Inc., $230,000; Burns Grain Company, 
$10,000; Henry T. Burns, $5,000; Basil Burns, 
$5,000; J. J. Rammacher, $5,000; George Urban, 
$25,000 and George Urban, Jr., $25,000; Thornton 
& Chester Milling Company, $50,000; Whitney- 
Eckstein Seed Company $2,500; Niagara Falls Mill- 
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ing Company, $50,000; Nowak Milling Company, 
$25,000; Archer-Daniels Linseed Company, $10,000; 
Henry G. Anderson, $5,000; Armour Grain Company, 
$5,000; Harvey Seed Company, $1,000; Hewitt Rub- 
ber Company, $100,000; J. G. Heinold Company, 
$5,000; G. J. Meyer Malting Company, $100,000. 


* * * 


The work of dredging the channel from the 
Buffalo River entrance to the dock of the Exchange 
Elevator has been completed and the channel is now 
open for large grain carriers. The channel has been 
only 85 feet wide and it is now 100 feet wide and 
deep enough to accommodate the largest grain 
boats. 

* * * 

A conference was held early in November in the 
Chamber of Commerce by grain merchants in the 
Buffalo market to outline recommendations to be 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission at a 
hearing to be held in Washington later in the 
month. The hearing is for the purpose of re-open- 
ing the application made to railroads for per- 
mission to increase grain-shipping rates. Buffalo 
grain shippers are vitally interested in the proposed 
rate advance and Frank EH. Williamson, traffic man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce, has been 
delegated to represent the Buffalo grain men. The 
Buffalo grain men will ask that rail rates on grain 
shipped east of Buffalo be fixed in fair proportion 
to rates from Chicago and other upper lake or rail 
points to Buffalo. 

* * * 

William J. Beier, Jr., who for the last 26 years 
has been engaged in the grain and feed business in 
the Buffalo market, has been re-elected a supervisor 
from his district. For many years Mr. Beier, Jr., 
has been a member of the Erie County Board of 
Supervisors and has been chairman of many im- 
portant county committees. His re-election was a 
source of much gratification to the grain men 
affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


To prevent damage or destruction of grain ele- 
vators along the waterfront of Buffalo, Police Chief 
John Martin has placed Inspector Thomas J. Gil- 
ligan in charge of a large squad of patrolmen de- 
tailed along the water front. The police acted on 
the recommendation of Governor Whitman of New 
York, who had previously received a telegram from 
Herbert C. Hoover, who said there was a conspiracy 
afoot to damage grain in storage throughout the 
country. Fire houses in the waterfront districts 
have also been advised to be prepared for any great 
emergency. 

* * * 

Charles F. Strasmer, general manager of the 
Connecting Terminal R. R. Elevator sprang a ‘sur- 
prise on the grain and elevator men at the last 
bowling contest of the V. E. T. Club by finishing 
with high score. C. H. Williamson took a spurt 
and finished second and Herman Keitsch and James 
A. Stevenson had an interesting duel for third 
place. The weekly bowling contests of the grain 
and elevator men have brought about keen com- 
petition among the boys of the V. E. T. Club. 

* * * 


A ruling from the commissioners of internal rev- 
enue has been received by Buffalo elevator operators 
saying that the 3 per cent transportation tax ap- 
plies to transportation on lake bulk freighters ply- 
ing between United States ports. This tax is pay- 
able not by the vessel but by the party who pays 
for the transportation but the vessel is charged 
with the duty of collecting the tax with her freight 
and accounting monthly to the Government. - Bills 
of lading on shipments are also taxable. 

* a * 


The Erie Canal between Buffalo and Albany closed 
for the season at midnight, November 12. This 
is three days earlier than usual. This is due to 
necessary construction work planned in the west- 
ern part of the state, particularly at Lockport and 
between Lockport and Rochester. The Champlain 
Canal, however, will not close until November 30, 
according to advices received by grain shippers 
from W. W. Wotherspoon, superintendent of public 
works at Albany. 
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Efforts are being made by elevator and grain in- 
terests to have the municipal authorities dredge the 
Buffalo River above the Ohio Street bridge so that 
it will accommodate the largest lake grain carriers. 
At a recent hearing before the City Council on this 
matter a number of grain men urged the river im- 
provement, declaring it is absolutely necessary for 
the city to dredge the river because of the large 
investments in new elevator properties in this vi- 
cinity. 
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connected with the Kansas City Board of 

Trade; restrictions on trade are many, and 
there are innumerable calls on the purses, and the 
energies of the members, in behalf of Government 
enterprises, or enterprises unofficially directed 
towards the support of the war. And the most pa- 
triotic and cordial spirit animates the entire mem- 
bership at Kansas City. 

“We are plunging into the support of the war 
with all our souls, disregarding the personal loss 
to us,” said President Geo. S. Carkener. “We are 
first of all loyal citizens of the United States; and 
we are willing to make the sacrifices we are called 
upon to make, that all the people may suffer least 


from the trying conditions.” 
* * * 


B crnncete is light for the firms and individuals 


The Board of Trade demonstrated very practically 
its service to the Government, when $500,000 of 
Liberty Bonds were taken in the Board Building 
alone. Many of the members also worked strenu- 
ously and long, on various committees that sold 
bonds in different parts of the business district. 
The Board closed at noon October 24, and a large 
delegation, carefully organized from among the 
members and employes of the members, constituted 
one of the most impressive sections of the great 
Liberty Loan parade. 

ee Kee 

The food conservation pledges received more sig- 
natures in the Board of Trade Building than there 
were members of firms and employes; the active 
committee that got signatures tackled everybody 
that was in the building at the time. A. D. Wright 
was designated by President Carkener of the Board 
to get the signatures of members and visitors on 
October 30, while others handled the offices. 

pA 5M ES 

Kansas City grain men are beginning to grow 
a little nervous over the distribution of wheat in 
the territory. Practically all is threshed, it is be- 
lieved, but much is supposed to be still in farmers’ 
bins. Nearly all the country elevators are full, 
some elevator managers have had to refuse to take 
more grain from growers who were rather pressing 
to get their grain off their hands. The car short- 
age is the chief factor in the holding of this grain 
in country elevators. Meanwhile, Kansas City ele- 
vators have scarcely half a million bushels of 
wheat. The danger of the situation lies in the pos- 
sibility that bad roads may hamper the refilling of 
country elevators later; and the car shortage is not 
likely to be greatly improved when cold weather 
and consequent difficulties in handling trains, come. 

* * * 

The Roahen Grain Company received October 29 
a car of.oats containing 3,125 bushels, shipped from 
Mitchell, S. D. This is believed to be the largest 
car of oats ever received here—topping a car with 
2,966 bushels received a few days previously by the 
Nicholson Grain Company. 

* * * 

The good work of W. S. Washer, president of the 
Atchison Board of Trade, assisted by C. H. Blanke 
of the Blair Elevator Company, succeeded in hay- 
ing Atchison made a terminal market. These two 
gentlemen visited the Kansas City office of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation recently, 
and completed the arrangements. It is not be- 
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lieved that the proximity of the new terminal mar- 
ket will have any material effect, under the circum- 
stances, on the Kansas City market. 

* * * 

EH. M. Elkins, representative of the Simonds, 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, at Wichita, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation at Kansas City. 

The Wheat Growers’ Association, at a convention 
in Kansas City, Kan., October 17, protested against 
the price set by the Government for wheat, asked 
a reconsideration, and appointed a committee to 
visit Washington with the protest. The Association 
also suggested that the Government conscript farm 
hands from the cities for harvest, and that farmers 
in the National Army be given furloughs to help 
harvest the crop. 

* * * 

The prospects for Kansas wheat next year are still 
somewhat problematical. Many Kansas City grain 
men believe that Kansas has sown more than 10,- 
000,000 acres. The greatest increase is in the east- 
ern half of the state. In the western half, many 
fields are unsown, because weather conditions have 
not been propitious; moisture during November 
may yet encourage the farmers to sow. It is not 
believed that the labor situation has had an appre- 
ciable effect on the area planted. 

* * * 

The reality of the war was brought home to many 
at the Kansas City Board of Trade—if the pres- 
ence of so many boys from the trade in France now 
were not enough—by a human interest touch in a 
relic from the front. Miss Marie Fitzsimmons, an 
employe of the Ragan Grain Company, received a 
pocket camera which her brother, William T. Fitz- 
simmon, had carried in France. He was killed in 
a German raid on a hospital, on September 4. 
The camera, damaged as if by a fragment of flying 
shell, and two pictures it contained when found, 
were shown to members by H. B. Ragan. 

* * * 

E. A. Sullivan, field representative of the Vander- 
slice-Lynds Grain Company, is surely always on the 
job. While laid up in a hospital in Topeka with 
blood poisoning, he sent a report of conditions in 
the eastern part of the state. 

* * * 

October showed a decline in the proportionate re- 
ceipts of red wheat, and a gain in hard. The 
month had receipts of more than 3,000,000 bushels, 
some 5,000,000 less than in October, 1916, but nearly 
a million above September. 

* * * 

Corn of the new crop began arriving in Kansas 
City during October, mostly in the ear. Many ele- 
vators here are equipping to handle corn more ex- 
tensively, installing shellers, and otherwise adapt- 
ing their equipment. Many reports from the coun- 
try indicate plentiful corn supplies for feeding, but 
the opinion among grain men is that a distressing 
proportion of the production is low grade. 

* * * 

The Board of Trade on October 25, through its 
Board of Directors, adopted a resolution that buying 
and selling of corn for January, 1918, delivery, be 
permitted subject to the maximum price of $1.28 
a bushel. The directors removed the restrictions, 
except as to maximum price, from purchases of 
May corn. 

* * * 

The Kansas City committee which visited Wash- 
ington in October, for conferences on future trad- 
ing with Mr. Hoover, consisted of Geo. S. Carkener, 
president of the Board of Trade; C. W. Lonsdale, 
George H. Davis and H. F. Hall. 

* * * 

R. T. Morrison, of the Norris Grain Company, who 
suffered injuries to his jaw while working with 
machinery on his farm in Bates County, is recov- 
ering. ; 

* * * 

The Kansas City Board of Trade will have on the 
walls of the trading floor, a framed “Roll of 
Honor” of the men who have left the grain busi- 
ness in Kansas City to go to war. The list is not 
yet complete—there may be some whose names 
must be added later; and the later drafts may take 


333 
some. The present list includes the following in 
addition to a long line of employes of grain firms: 

H. Alfred Fowler, member of the Board, son of H. 


T. Fowler, captain, U. S. R. Signal Corps; Stuart 


Carkener II, son of Geo. S. Carkener (president of 
the Board of Trade, American Field Service in 
France; Clarence E. Fowler, son of H. T. Fowler, sig- 


nal corps; Ebenezer S. Thresher, son of R. J. Thresher, 


aviation department, signal troops; Donald Moffatt, 
son of E. F. Moffatt, 1st U. S. Mounted Police. Du- 
prey G. Warrick, son of F. R. Warrick, 9th aero 
squadron. F. R. Warrick, son of F. R. Warrick, cap- 
tain, quartermaster service; Ford H. Davis, son of 
A. C, Davis, sergeant, 117th Ammunition Train. 
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HE first serious fire in the grain trade in Cin- 
cinnati chargeable so far as can be ascer- 
tained, to German agents, occurred on Octo- 
ber 21 at the hay-compressing plant operated for 
the Government by the Early & Daniel Company; 
and the work of the incendiaries was highly suc- 
cessful, as the total loss is estimated at $100,000, 
of which probably $75,000 represents the value of 
hay which was burned, while the balance is loss 
of valuable machinery used in the plant, as well as 
the building and other equipment. President Lee 
Karly, of the Early & Daniel Company, stated 
shortly after the fire that in his opinion there was 
no doubt that the fire was of incendiary origin, 
which is to say, of course, that it was started by 
German agents, for the obvious purpose of de- 
stroying a large amount of forage for army horses, 
and thereby hampering the work of conducting the 
war. Mr. Early stated that he had asked for 
guards, and that no action had been taken, so that 
the event which he feared occurred, only two night 
watchmen being on hand to look after the big 
plant. The danger of such a fire was generally 
appreciated by those connected with the plant, and 
ample warning was given on the very day preced- 
ing the disastrous blaze, by a fire at the same place, 
which destroyed about $3,000 worth of hay, and 
which at the time was attributed either to spon- 
taneous combustion or to the heat of the boiler 


room. In the light of what occurred on the follow- 
ing day, however, it is fairly probable that the 
incendiaries made an attempt which proved un- 
successful, and returned to the attack. Several 


explosions during the ‘“‘successful” fire led to the 
belief that bombs may also have been placed about 
the building, in order to spread the flames and pos- 
sibly to injure firemen engaged in fighting the fire. 

The fire department did excellent work on the 
blaze, but the highly inflammable nature of the 
hay stored in the building made it impossible to 
save either the building or its contents, and only 
the front and rear walls remained standing. The 
plant had been working full time, with a force of 
90 men, turning out over 200 tons of compressed 
hay a day. At the time of the fire it 
that 100 cars of baled hay were on tracks waiting 
to be compressed, while probably three times that 
much was either enroute or ordered for the plant. 
Energetic efforts to start work again were started 
immediately after the fire, the principal handicap 
being the difficulty in getting the necessary ma- 
chinery. An investigation for the purpose of plac- 
ing the responsibility for the crime, if possible, 
was started by state and local authorities, but in 
the nature of the case it is believed that nothing 
of value can be discovered. A total of $50,000 


insurance was reported. 
* * * 


was said 


Sensational charges, in connection with the al- 
leged forgery of bills of lading on corn shipments, 
were made by the Federal grand jury, reporting 
recently to the United States District Court at 
Cincinnati, in indictments naming the Ferger Grain 
Company. President August Secretary 
Thomas M. Dugan and Robert H. Rasch, a mes- 
senger of the company, appeared in court in an- 
swer to the indictments, and through attorneys 


Ferger, 


pleaded not guilty to the charges. According to 
the allegations of the indictments, one of which 
contains 24 counts, the grain men forged and nego- 
tiated bills of lading covering 12 carloads of corn, 
purported to be shipped to the Ferger Grain Com- 
pany by W. D. Springer, of Fountaintown, Ind., via 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Company, 
whereas, it is declared, W. D. Springer had no 
business with the grain company, and the town 
named is not on the C., H. & D., which has no 
agent in the Indiana town. These bills of lading, 
so forged, according to the indictments, were nego- 
tiated as collateral security for a loan of $22,000 
made by the Second National Bank of ‘Cincinnati, 
the apparent value of the corn being $31,177. Mr. 
Ferger refused to say anything about the charges 
save that the bank had lost nothing by the affair, 


and his attorney stated that the Ferger Grain 
Company is in excellent financial condition. 
* * * 


Suit has been filed in Cincinnati by the Balti- 
more Pearl Hominy Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
against Perin Bros., of Cincinnati, alleging that the 
Baltimore company contracted in April for 2,000 
bags of white corn flour, at $4.15 a hundred, and 
that there were only 676 bags delivered, making 
it necessary to buy in the open market the bal- 
ance of the required amount. Another contract of 
2,000 sacks, made on the same date, is said to have 
defaulted, and a third contract, for 5,000 
sacks, was also not complied with, according to the 
suit, a total of $14,192.86 damages being sought in 
consequence, 3 


been 


* * * 


Action has been taken by the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change looking to the use of a large quantity of 
corn which is unfit for milling purposes, but which, 
in the view of the Exchange, should not be wasted 
under present conditions. It is said that there is 
in southern Indiana alone 15,000,000 bushels of 
soft corn unfit for milling, which, however, could 
be used for the manufacture of alcohol, and in a 
telegram sent to Food Administrator Hoover and 
H. E. Barnard, Food Administration agent for In- 
diana, this suggestion was made. The suggestion 
has met with official approval, and it is probable 
that this vast amount of grain will be converted 
to the purpose indicated. 

* * * 

The fact that, at this writing, Ohio has appar- 
ently gone “dry” by a very small majority, is of 
course of considerable interest to the Cincinnati 
grain trade, as well as to concerns shipping grain 
to this market for sale to the numerous distillers 
in the Cincinnati district. The Queen City and its 
vicinity have for years been known as a leading 
center for the distillation of whisky, and while 
Some of the large plants are located across the 
river, in Kentucky, Ohio prohibition will be a 
severe blow to the trade handling distillers’ dried 
grain, not to mention barley for the production 
of malt and rye. The action of the Government 
with reference to the production of ‘liquor from 
grain had, of course, already put a stop to distil- 
lery operations, to a large extent, but this was 
looked upon as only a war measure; Whereas the 
Ohio vote contemplates permanent prohibition. If 
prohibition carried, as the unofficial returns indi- 
cate, the law becomes effective February 1, 1919. 

* * * 

B. H. Wess, a well-known figure among ‘Cincin- 
nati grain and hay men, as head of the B. H. Wess 
Grain & Coal Company, is now one of the group 
of mayors around Cincinnati, having been elected 
to that office in the town of St. Bernard, adjoining 
Cincinnati on the north, at the November election. 

* * * 

Frank Washington, a retired grain man of Roan- 
oke, Va., died on November 6 while on a visit with 
relatives in Cincinnati. He was 73 years of age, 
and was formerly in the grain business in St. Louis, 
where he was also at one time a grain inspector. 
Burial was in Cincinnati. 


* ae * 
At the October meeting of the Grain and Hay 
Exchange, W. C. Culkins, former executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber, and now Cincinnati Street 
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Railway Commissioner, was the guest of honor, 
and was presented by the Hxchange with a hand- 
some case of table silver as a token of the esteem 
in which he is held by his numerous friends in 
the grain and hay trade. Another guest of more 
than ordinary importance was C. W. Farrington, 
vice-president of the Railroad War Board Car Sery- 
ice Committee, who attended as the personal guest 
of President E. W. Fitzgerald, and was regaled, 
incidentally, with numerous more or less good- 
natured complaints regarding the tangled state of 
transportation conditions. 
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NEW YORK 
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@EMBERS of the hay and grain trades on the 
New York Produce Exchange were sorry to 
hear recently that their old friend and col- 
league, Charles Schaefer, had been indicted for al- 
leged violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. Mr. 
Schaefer has been well known in trade circles for 
many years, being head of the old Brooklyn firm 
of. Charles Schaefer & Son. Both he and his son, 
as well as the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its 
Eastern Freight Agent, Fred E. Singer, were in- 
volved in the charges upon which the Federal Grand 
Jury returned six indictments. These covered 56 
specific counts, including conspiracy, concessions, 
discriminations on shipments of hay, and of willful 
failure to observe the tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It was stated that the irregularities covered the 
period from December 21, 1915, to October, 1917, 
during which time the railroads were generally 
heavily congested, and as a consequence many em- 
bargoes were put on hay, which was regarded as un- 
profitable freight. Nevertheless, it was claimed that 
the railroad company grossly favored the Schaefer 
firm to the exclusion of other shippers. As a result, 
it was asserted that the Schaefers constantly had 
an ample supply of hay which they were able to 
sell at extremely high prices because of the general 
shortage, practically none of their competitors re- 
ceiving shipments of importance. 

Just why Schaefer & Son were favored by the rail- 
road was not made clear, but the Federal prosecutor 
in charge of the case stated that every phase of the 
situation might be explained at the trial. Counsel 
for the accused said that the acts complained of 
were of technical character and that only the legality 
of the embargo was involved, and this had never 
been passed upon by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
maximum penalty for each of the offenses against 
a corporation is a fine of $10,000 for each offense 
and the same fine and two years imprisonment 
against personal defendants. Bail was fixed at 


$5,000 in each case. 
* * * 


Six million dollars is certainly a nice little con- 
tribution and the Liberty Loan Committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange surely deserves great 
praise for their good work, especially as they had 
set $5,000,000 as their goal when they started their 
“drive” last month. Every one of the many different 
lines of business conducted on the Exchange was 
represented on this committee, which was made up 
as follows: A. P. Walker, chairman; George W. 
Blanchard, vice-chairman; Edward R. Carhart, Yale 
Kneeland, Wm. J. Brainard, Wm. C. Mott, C. Wal- 
ton Andrus, Chas. W. McCutchen, George A. 
Zabriskie, Harry J. Greenbank, Edward Flash, Jr., 
F, B, Cooper, Benj. Frankfeld, J. B. Smull, Walter 
Moore, A. Montgomery, Jr., R. N. Schoonmaker, 
W. B. Pollock, M. B. Snevily, Wm. E. Pritchard, 
Edward G. Broenniman, J. P. Grant, and Henry 
Holt. This committee went to work with great 
vigor and enthusiasm and found the members not 
at all backward in responding, numerous decidedly 
large subscriptions being received, one well known 
firm putting itself down for $1,000,000 worth. 

The committee erected a large dial in the center 
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of the floor and the progress of the indicator from 
each division of hundred thousands was watched 
with much interest, the attainment of each new 
$1,000,000-mark being greeted with loud cheers. 
Early in the final week of the campaign a special 
rally was held to which the outside public was in- 
vited. Stirring speeches were made by President 
R. A. Claybrook and by Dwight W. Morrow of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. As a result nearly $2,000,000 
was subscribed in less than an hour. The final 
“drive” was made on the day before the campaign 
terminated. The wide-spread announcement that 
James W. Gerard, ex-ambassador to Germany, would 
speak, and that music would be furnished by the 
Seventy-first Regiment Band, attracted a large 
crowd, which was evidently deeply impressed by the 
speeches of Mr. Gerard, Charles W. McCutchen, and 
other prominent members. As a consequence sub- 
scriptions poured in freely and before long the 
originally established maximum of $5,000,000 was 


passed, 
* * * 


Edwin Selvage, who celebrated his 78th anni- 
versary late last month, was the guest of honor 
at an informal little function on the Produce Ex- 
change floor, at which he was made the recipient of 
a handsome watch-chain and locket by his many 
old friends and _ associates. This affair was 
engineered with great secrecy by Wright S. Travis, 
another veteran of the grain trade, who made the 
speech of presentation. ‘On one side the locket bore 
Mr. Selvage’s initials, and on the other the inscrip- 
tion: “From friends on the N. Y. P. E., 1917.” 
Mr. Selvage, who started in business as a boy with 
a Baltimore cotton firm, came to New York after 
the war, entering the flour and feed trade with the 
old firm of Lane Son & Co. In 1869 he entered the 
grain elevating business, being employed by E. G. 
Burgess, president of the International HElevat- 
in Company, with which Mr. Selvage is now con- 
nected. Mr. Selvage joined the Produce Exchange 
in 1876 and three years later went with the elevat- 
ing firm of Knapp & McCord, with whom he stayed 
until the amalgamation of several concerns into the 
International. During his leisure time he takes an 
active part in Masonic affairs. He celebrated his 
50th anniversary aS a member of that order last 
year and received a gold lodge card from his lodge 
and a Patriarch’s Badge from the Masonic Veterans. 

* * * 

Members of the Produce Exchange, and especially 
in the feed and grain trade, heard with regret that 
their old associate, Wm. H. Budd, had resigned his 
membership. For many years Mr. Budd had acted 
as representative on ’Change for the old Brooklyn 
firm of S. W. Bowne & Co., elevator owners and 
grain and feed distributors. Recently that firm went 
out of business and the old site in Brooklyn was 
rented to the Imperial Tobacco Company. Mr. Budd 
then joined the feed and grain distributing house of 
Shaw & Truesdell, remaining in the Brooklyn office 
as they were already well represented on ’Change. 
While active on the floor Mr. Budd made many 
friends by his kind and genial manner. 

* * * 

Cc. A. Robinson, prominent in grain circles for 
many years, and head of the local firm of Robinson 
& Sweet, returned to his post on the Produce Ex- 
change recently after a vacation of vbout two weeks, 
most of which was spent on a Southern trip. He 
went to New Orleans by boat and returned by rail, 
stopping off for brief visits at Spartanburg, S. C., 
and Asheville, N. C. 

* * * 

A somewhat general feeling of dissatisfaction was 
noticeable among members of the export grain trade 
in this market following the announcement of the 
new arrangements for the conduct of business with 
the Allies as agreed upon at the conference between 
representatives of various export firms and the 
Wheat Export Company (buyers for the Allies). 
In short, it was claimed that the margin of profit 
would be so small as to make it almost unprofitable 
to do business. This seemed rather vague and in- 
comprehensible as no mention is made in the 
arrangements regarding restrictions on profits. 
However, it was the general opinion that in view 
of the peculiar circumstances the margin of profit 
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could not be more than % or % cent per bushel, 
which many assert is barely enough to pay office 
expenses and other overhead charges. 

* * * 

Among the recent visitors on the Produce Ex- 
change were Wm. H. Martin and Arthur Cutten of 
Chicago. Both of these gentlemen, who have been 
prominent grain operators on the Board of Trade 
for many years, stated that they had been practically 
idle for a long time, partly because it was virtually 
impossible to do any business because of the many 
restrictions on trading, and partly because they 
were in sympathy with the efforts of the Food 
Administration to eliminate speculative trading in 
order to prevent unjustified advances in prices. 
Mr. Martin has recently spent about 3 months on 
his ranch in Montana. 

* * * 


Other well known Chicago grain men who visited 
the local market recently were: George E. Marcy 
of the Armour Grain Company, E. F, Rosenbaum 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, E. Lowitz of 
BE. Lowitz & Co., F. S. Cowgill of Bartlett-Frazier 
& Co., W. S. Edwards, Frank E. Ely, Wm. H. Colvin 
and E. R. Hamilton. 

* * * 

The shockingly sudden death of Frank J. Lennon, 
which was announced on the Produce Exchange 
early this month, caused much sorrow among his 
many friends and associates in the grain, hay, and 
feed trades. Mr. Lennon, who was 50 years of age 
and had been well known for many years in trade 
circles, was killed in an automobile accident while 
on an errand for his wife who had been convalescing 
after a long illness. Together with a friend who 
had been visiting the family, Mr. Lennon left his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., to motor to New 
Rochelle. After executing his errand he started on 
the return trip, when for some unknown reason 
the car swerved from the road and was overturned. 
Shortly afterwards another motorist discovered the 
dead bodies of the two under the machine. 

* * * 

Members of the hay and grain trade on the New 
York Produce Exchange were not particularly sur- 
prised when notice was posted on the bulletin 
boards that James M. Hait had tendered his resigna- 
tion as a member. At one time Mr. Hait was active, 
and especially in the hay trade, but for the past two 
years he has been séldom seen on ’Change. It was 
explained that he had little or no further interest 
in the hay trade, spending most of the time on his 
farm in New Jersey. 
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tion this week. Wheat is already arriving 
and will be stored in the new tanks. T. J. 
Holdridge, Jr., manager, has made application for 
membership in the St. Joseph Exchange. 
* * * 


Te new Larabee Mill expects to be in opera- 


Chas. P. Wolverton, manager of the Grain Belt 
Mills Company, has been elected to fill the balance 
of the term of G. W. Helm on the Board of 

_ Directors. Mr. Helm was recently elected vice-presi- 


dent of the Exchange. 
* * * 


Very little new corn is coming into this market. 
A good many samples have been received from the 
country but corn is very wet and it is a hard job to 
shell it. However, the present weather had ought 
to make a big improvement in the condition. 

* * * 

The trading hall of the St. Joseph Exchange was 
recently decorated in tan and ivory and it presents 
a very handsome appearance. 

* * * 

W. R. Spiers of the Mid-West Grain Company, who 

has been in Texas for the past two months, returned 
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this week and will cover the surrounding territory 


from now on. 
* * * 


‘Miss Elizabeth Keyes, head bookkeeper for the 
Gunnell-Windle Grain Company, is spending a two- 
weeks’ vacation in Kansas City and Lawrence, 


Kansas. 
* o* * 


Chas. Avery, of the Simons-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has spent a great deal 
of the time in St. Joseph during the past week in 
the interests of his firm. 

* * * 


It is reported that Horace F. Leet, of Maryville, 
Mo., has sold out his interests at that place but has 
made no intimations of his intentions in the future. 
Mr. Leet is a member of the St. Joseph Exchange. 
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ECEIPTS of grain of all kinds on the Duluth 
market continue light and operators have 
almost given up.hope of any substantial ton- 
nage being handled between now and the close of 
lake navigation. 

The slow movement is attributed in a great 
measure to dissatisfaction of spring wheat growers 
over the prices being paid for grain running below 
No. 3 Northern grade under the new Federal inspec- 
tion system. They contend that the milling value of 
much of this wheat is nearly equal to No. 1 North- 
ern, and that the penalty against it is consequently 
too great. 

The views of farmers and handlers on that score 
were set out by a deputation that recently waited 
upon Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation at New York. Mr. 
Barnes expressed his sympathy with the views of 
the deputation on some of the points touched upon, 
and he promised a decision in the near future as 
to whether any changes could be made in the basis 
of marketing spring wheat off-grades. 

* * o* 


AS 


For the present crop year from August 1 up to 
the end of last week, grain receipts at elevators at 
the Head of the Lakes aggregated 18,921,000 bushels 
as against 23,981,000 bushels up to the same period 
last year. 

Stocks of all grains in the elevators at present 
aggregate only approximately 3,500,000 bushels 
against over 14,000,000 bushels last year. Supplies 
of wheat amount to only about 1,350,000 bushels 
against 10,200,000 bushels last fall at this time. 
Stores of grain in the houses are the lowest in the 
histories of the elevator companies at this period 


of the fall movement. 
* * * 


Some experts in the trade express the opinion 
that grain officials of the Food Administration are 
not greatly concerned over the extent of the market- 
ing just now as long as consumers in the East 
and the Allies are obtaining sufficient grain to cover 
their needs. In that connection it is pointed out 
that as a result of the arrangement made with the 
Canadian Government, Eastern millers are being 
supplied with wheat shipped from Fort William and 
Port Arthur, leaving the grain from the American 
West available later on to fill up any holes. It was 
intimated though, in supposedly well informed quar- 
ters recently that the Railway’s War Board may 
take drastic action in the emergency in ordering 
the Northwest roads to divert as large a proportion 
of their car equipments as possible (reports say 
3,000 cars), into the grain traffic during the next 
few weeks in order that a larger wheat tonnage than 
now appears probable may be available for ship- 
ment down the lakes up till December 12. That 
the Food Administration Grain Corporation con- 
templates making shipments all-rail to the seaboard 
during the winter months js shown in an inquiry 
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regarding cars made by it this week. The railroad 
in receipt of the inquiry was unable however to 
guarantee that any cars would be available for 
the movement. The car shortage is asserted to have 
been accentuated by the slow run to the terminals 
from points in western Minnesota and North Dakota 
where considerable rolling stock had been spotted. 
At other points over the West the interior elevators 
have become plugged up, and few cars are available 
to afford any relief, elevator interests here assert. 
o’ ok * 


Spring wheat arriving at the elevators here, con- 
tinues to grade remarkably high, according to 
officials of the Minnesota State Inspection Office 
here. It is asserted that fully 85 per cent of the 
receipts inspected during September and October 
graded No. 3 Northern or better. This is in direct 
contrast to last year when the trade was hampered 
by the large proportion of rusted and shrunken 
grain coming in. In the 1915 season, the early 
receipts showed a fair percentage of No. 1 hard 
wheat, but later as a result of prolonged wet 
weather, the handling of damp grain became a 


serious problem, and the grading ran off accord- 
ingly. 
* * a 


Ray Withrow, formerly representative of the H. 
Poehler Company on the Duluth market, 
operating on the Chicago Board of Trade 
formed a connection with a house there, 

* * * 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade estab- 
lished a proud record for themselves in rolling up 
subscriptions aggregating $2,310,000 for the Second 
Liberty Loan. The Barnes-Ames Company headed 
the list with a subscription of $1,000,000. All the 
elevator houses were included in the list for sub- 
stantial amounts. 


is now 
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* * * 


Owing to conditions brought about through thee 
new marketing regulations, the sampling bureau in 
connection with the Duluth market has been com- 
pelled to advance its fees in order that the service 
might be made self-sustaining. The following scale 
of fees is now in effect: For sampling wheat and 
other grains and flaxseed into cars, 75 cents per car; 
for sampling wheat and other grains into vessels, 
50 cents per car; for sampling flaxseed into vessels, 
75 cents per 1,000 bushels. 

* K on 

J. L. Mullin of Ely, Salyards & Co. became a 
benedict recently. His many friends on the Duluth 
Board of Trade consequently enjoyed the cigars at 
his expense. 

* * * 

Trade in coarse grains has been fairly active of 
late. The demand for feeds has improved with 
the advent of colder weather, but receipts of oats 
have been so limited during the past month that on 
some days there was scarcely a market. Business in 
barley and rye has been good and their quotations 
have been ruling easier of late in line with the 
general tendency towards lower figures in food- 
stuffs. From a range of from $1.10 to $1.36, barley 
has eased off to a range of from 97 cents to $1.27. 
Cash rye has eased off 12 cents lately to $1.74. An 
interesting recent development was the inaugurat- 
ing on October 25 of trading in rye futures on the 
Duluth market. The November future has been 
pegged at $1.76 and the December at $1.78 while 
the May option has ranged at from $1.80 to $1.85. 

a % * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company re- 
ported a good call for oats and other feedstuffs 
from the large lumber companies operating in this 
territory. As a result of the general shortage of 
hay through this district, business in feeds has 
started in earlier than usual, and Mr. White is 
counting upon substantial sales during the winter 
months. Thus far receipts of oats at Duluth have 
been almost at the zero mark. 

* * * 

Strict orders against mixing Southwestern with 
Northern grown flaxseed have just been issued by 
the Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department. 
Southwestern flax, which is designated anything 
grown south of the Minnesota state line, must be 
placed in special bins. 
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A new 20,000-bushel elevator is to be constructed 
at Decatur, Iowa. 

A 20,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Carson, 
Iowa, by. J. H. Port. 

Work is practically completed on the new farmers 
elevator at Rake, lowa. 

J. C. Folger has sold his interest in the Taopi 
Elevator at Alton, Iowa. 

Another story has been added to the McGargill 
elevator at Sidney, lowa. 

A new elevator is being constructed at Laurel, 
Iowa, by R. J. McCry & Co. 

O. Kaeberle has sold out his grain, lumber and 
coal business at Newhall, Iowa. 

The Nebraska-Iowa Grain Comany is remodeling 
its elevator at’ Pacific Junction, Lowa. 

The Hubbard Grain Company will erect a new 
35,000-bushel elevator at Hayfield, lowa. 

A new addition is being built to the elevator of 
Burke & Stephenson at Story City, Iowa. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Ames Grain & Coal 
Company has been formed at Ames, Iowa. 

H. G. Morgan & Co., of Allerton, Iowa, is suc- 
ceeded by the Allerton Grain & Coal Company. 


The elevator of C. O. Hoff at Traer, Iowa, has 
been sold by him to L. W. Hess of Eagle Grove. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company now 
owns the elevator of M. E. Silvins at Granite, Iowa. 


The old Green Elevator at Alvord, Iowa, has been 
torn down. The plant was built more than 20 years 
ago. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, will build a new elevator there, it is 
reported. 

The elevator at Brushy (r. f. d. Duncombe), Iowa, 
has been taken over by the Brushy Mercantile 
Company. 

Work has been started on the new 40,000-bushel 
elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Company of 
. Allison, Iowa. 

The Rothschild Elevator, located at Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, has been purchased by the Albers Commis- 
sion Company. 

The Rothschild Grain Company has recently 
taken over an elevator and coal business located 
at Lenox, Iowa. 

Construction work has been started on the new 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company’s plant at 
Aplington, Iowa. 

The elevator at Primghar, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by Chas. Dozler of Templeton and J. E. 
Morris of Gray. 

A new elevator is to be built at Remsen, Iowa, 
on the site of the old Peavey Elevator, which has 
been torn down. 

Alden Armstrong is president of the new Farmers’ 
Elevator Company of Lake View, Iowa, capitalized 
with stock of $50,000. 

The elevator of the J. H. Sheehan Estate at 
Clermont, Iowa, has been purchased by the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society. : 2 

R. T. Hamilton is building a 10,000-bushel oats 
elevator and a 10,000-bushel corn crib on his farm 
near Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

G. Bowles has disposed of his grain elevator and 
implement building and office at Lacey, Iowa, to 
y. C. Long and G. Gable. 

The Hutchison Elevator at Anderson, Iowa, which 
Van Buskirk Bros. of Shenandoah recently pur- 
chased, is being remodeled. 

The grain, seed and feed business of Larson & 
Nelson of Thor, Iowa, has been sold out to Bowes, 
Billings & Kester of Algona. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator & Supply 
Company at Peterson, Iowa, has been remodeled and 
equipped with new machinery. 

G. H. Bunton has sold his interest in the ele- 
vators at Walnut, Marne, Exira and Brayton, Iowa, 
and will retire from the grain business. 


A. Bailey is building a new 25,000-bushel cribbed 
elevator at Diagonal, Iowa. The contract was let to 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company. 


Several improvements have been made on the 
plant of the Arnold Grain Company at Humboldt, 
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Iowa. Wm. Griffin, O. V. Critz and H. McClelland 
are interested. 

The L. J. Button Elevator at Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 
was recently purchased by the Western Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn. Oscar Haton will 
act aS Manager. 

James M. Jeffrey, M. D. Burns and R. B. Mayall 
have formed the Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Com- 
pany of Clinton, Iowa. ‘Capital stock of the com- 
pany is $10,000. 

A partnership has been formed by M. McCoy and 
John Sebilsky and they have leased and will con- 
duct the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Ele- 
vator at Waverly, Iowa. 


Peter Kappes is president and C. Loetscher, secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Hlevator Company of Ashton, 
Iowa, which was recently incorporated. Capital 
stock amounts to $100,000. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange, made up 
of Henry County, Iowa, farmers, is interested in 
the erection of a grain elevator. J. A. Nickolaus is 
president of the organization. 


J. L. Bruce is now the sole owner of the elevator 
and pop-corn business at Odebolt, Iowa, which has 
been conducted as Reuber & Bruce. Aug. H. W. 
Reuber retires from the business. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Ogden, Iowa, capitalized at 
$25,000. L. W. Beckman, G. K. Williams, H. J. 
Lark, H. C. Spurrier, Lewis Marlow, A. Treloar, 
C. J. Heldt are interested. 


Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Walnut Grain Company of Walnut, Iowa, capitalized 
with stock of $10,000. Geo. W. Adams, Walter 
Sievers, A. A. Hagge and P. H. D. Hagge are in- 
terested. Walter Sievers is president; Geo. W. 
Adams, vice-president; P. H. D. Hagge, secretary- 
treasurer. 


ILLINOIS 
Jno. Lawson of Redmon, Ill., contemplates build- 
ing a new elevator. 


J. N. Hairgrove has sold his interest in the ele- 
vator at Lowder, III. 


Henry Bender sold his elevator located at Dubois, 
Ill, to J. A. Reminger. 


D. Wood is interested in the erection of a grain 
elevator at Wapella, IIl. 


The Hartwell Ranch Company will erect a large . 


elevator near Hillview, Il. 


An addition is being built to the elevator plant 
of E. B. Conover of Buffalo, Ill. 


A new elevator is being erected at Fancy Prairie, 
Ill., with John Peters in charge. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Alvin, Ill., was sold 
at public auction to T. Watson. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Verden, IIl., 
will erect a grain elevator there. 


T. F. Abrams has purchased the elevator of R. 
W. Noble, located at Bethany, Ill. 


Chas. E. Blankenship’s elevator at Patoka, IIL, 
has been purchased by H. R. Hall. 


Geo. A. DeLong is remodeling his grain elevator 
which is situated at Gibson City, IIl. 


The Van Petten Elevator & Grain Company of 
Van Petten, Ill., is repairing its elevator. 


Two new elevators are being built by McFadden 
& Co., one at Topeka and one at Kilbourne, III. 


The farmers around Butler, Ill., are organizing a 
company to operate a co-operative elevator there. 


A small elevator has been built at Oliver, IIl., 
by the Rudy-Huston Grain Company of Paris, Ill. 


A 60,000-bushel grain elevator is to be erected at 
Homer, Ill., by the Farmers’ Elevator Company. 


The farmers of Belvidere, Ill., are interested in 
the erection and operation of a grain elevator at that 
point. 


J. S. Maloney has sold his elevator located at 


Polo, Ill., to T. W. Coffman, who will take possession 
March 1. 


Five electric motors have been purchased by C. 
B. Spang and will be installed in his elevator at 
Georgetown, Ill. A larger corn sheller has also 
been purchased. The dumps are being overhauled 
and all the machinery put into first class condition. 
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A new cement warehouse is to be built at Minonk, 
Ill., by the Minonk Farmers’ Grain & Supply Com- 
pany. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Herman, IIll., 
will convert one of its elevator plants into a feed 
house. 


The Farmers’ Grain Company of Fairbury, II1., 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
$30,000. 


A new Office, 14x20 feet, is to be built at Yuton 
(r. f. d. Bloomington), Ill, for the Yuton Grain 
Company. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Ocoya, IIl., 
has made plans to organize under the pro rata co- 
operative plan. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been formed 
at La Prairie, Ill., and has purchased the Tenhaeff 
Elevator there. 


A new electric motor and a Western Sheller have 
been installed in the elevator of W. B. Cavanaugh 
at Kewanee, Ill. 


The Williamsburg, Ill., elevator has been sold by 
R, F. Davis to F. W. DeHart. The storage capacity 
is 50,000 bushels. 


The old elevator at Risk (r. f. d. Forrest), Ill., has 
been torn down and will be replaced by a new one 
erected by Harry Tjardes. 

A company is being organized at Tucker (r, f. d. 
Bourbonnais), Ill., for the purpose of building and 
conducting a grain elevator. 


A new grain elevator is to be built at Rosemond, 
Ill., by H. H. Maxley and others, replacing the one 
which was destroyed by fire. 


A farmers elevator company has been organized 
at Randolph, Ill., for the purpose of erecting and 
conducting a grain elevator. 

The Melvin Farmers’ Grain Company of Melvin, 


Ill., will build a new office and feed room. It is also 
roofing the elevator with steel. 


Capitalized with stock of $20,000, the Balawin- 
ville Farmers’ Elevator Company has been organ- 
ized at Baldwinville (Paris p. o.), Ill. 


The charter of the Cropsey Elevator Company of 
Cropsey, Ill., has been amended, increasing the 
capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator company has 
been organized at Blandinsville, Ill., and taken over 
the Roberts Elevator with a capacity of 50,000 
bushels. 


A crib, 28x80 feet, is to be erected at Arcola, 
Douglas County, Ill., for the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company. The capacity of the crib will be 35,000 
bushels. 

Davis Bros. & Ash have purchased the R. F. 
Cummings Grain Company’s elevator at Pittwood, 
Ill., and expect to rebuild next year if conditions are 
favorable. 


A new elevator is under course of erection at 
Easton, Ill., for McFadden & Co. A small electric 
light plant to furnish light for the plant is also to 
be installed. 


R. C. Baldwin, D. N. Funk, C. W. Welch and 
others have incorporated as the Funks Grove Grain 
Company at Funks Grove (r. f. d. Shirley), Ill, 
capitalized at $10,000. , 


M. L. Hill, O. M. Mackey, and Geo. Buchanan 
have incorporated the Westville Grain & BPlevator 
Company of Westville, Ill. The company will erect 
and conduct a grain elevator. 


The grain elevator of Louis Johnson located at 
Morrisonville, Ill., has been sold to Manning & Man- 
ning. The elevator is of concrete and steel con- 
struction and has a capacity of 55,000 bushels. 


Henry C. Whittemore, Chas. J. Campbell, Eugene 
J. McCabe and Henry Shafer have incorporated as. 
the Lanesville Farmers’ Grain Company of Lanes- 
ville, Il. The company has capital stock of $13,000. 


The Chattan Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company of Chattan (r. f. d. La Prairie), Ill, has 
contracted with the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company for a 20,000-bushel cribbed eleva- 
tor at that place. 


Incorporation papers have been filed for the: 
Farmers’ Grain & Produce Company of Tayloryille, 
Ill. D. L., Dunbar, Fred Hedrich, C. A. Peabody, 
L. F. Peek and others are interested. Capital stock 
amounts to $15,000. The company will, in all prob- 
ability, erect a new grain elevator. 
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The elevator of P. Reising & Son at Poseyville, 
Ind., is being remodeled. 


Electric motors have been installed by the Shelby 
Grain Company of Shelbyville, Ind. 


The Winthrop Elevator Company of Winchester, 
Ind., has been dissolved as a corporation, 


New machinery has been installed by the Fisher 
Grain & Feed Company of Evansville, Ind. 


The final certificate of dissolution has been filed 
by the Fairland Grain Company of Fairland, Ind. 


Valentine & Valentine Elevator Company of 
Whiteland, Ind., is to build a 25,000-bushel elevator 
there. 


The capital stock of the Nichols Grain & Hay 
Company of Lowell, Ind., has been increased to 
$30,000. 


A 10-horsepower motor has been installed in the 
plant of the Middlebury Grain Company at Middle- 
bury, Ind. 


F. C. Brown & Co.’s elevator at Belshaw (Lowell 
p. o.), Ind., has been purchased by the Farmers & 
Gleaners organization. 


The Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Company has 
erected a 10,000-bushel elevator at Westpoint, Ind. 
John Gordon is manager. 


The Indiana Harbor Elevator, Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., will im future be operated under the name 
of New York Central Elevator. 


The capital stock of the Farmers’ Milling & Ele- 
vator Company at Veedersburg, Ind., has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $35,000. 


Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Greens Fork Elevator Company of Greens Fork, 
Ind., capitalized at $10,000. The directors of the 
company are: Chas. E. Knote, Geo. M. Sowers, Wm. 
EH. McLaughlin, Wm. K. Cheesman and M. Gentry. 


C. E. McFadden, W. T. Palmer, H. M. Brown, 
B. T. Dosler are interested in the new 16,000-bushel 
elevator which was recently erected at Hamlet, 
Ind. The plant is equipped with two cleaners, an 
oat clipper,.corn sheller, drier, hopper scales and 
steam engine of 100 horsepower. They will operate 
as the Hamlet Grain Comany. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


F. C. Goodrich has succeeded Babcock Bros, in 
the grain business at Ashley, Ohio. 


A new grain and potato warehouse is to be built 
at Provemont, Mich., by A. J. Otto. 


The Butternut Elevator Company of Butternut, 
Mich., has succeeded Banton & Kerr. 


The stock of the Alma Elevator Company at 
Alma, Mich., has been increased to $25,000. 
Capitalized with stock of $9,000, the Rhodes Ele- 
vator Company was organized at Rhodes, Mich. 
The Plymouth Elevator Company was recently 
organized at Plymouth, Mich., capitalized at $25,000. 
A new elevator is to be established at Brent- 
creek, Mich., by the Farmers’ Hlevator Company. 
An up-to-date elevator has been built at Lakeville, 
Ohio, by the Farmers’ Equity Exchange Company. 
Half interest of E. J. Hout in the elevator at 
Pavonia, Ohio, has been sold to Morgan Pittinger. 


Capitalized with stock of $25,000, the Lennon 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at Lennon, 
Mich. 


The Holly Grain & Produce Company of Holly, 
Mich., has ‘been incorporated, capitalization being 
$25,000. 


The Heffner Grain Company of Circleville, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Warehouse Company of 
Reese, Mich., has been incorporated capitalized at 
$50,000. 

A $4,000 grain drier will be installed in the plant 
of the Fostoria Farmers’ Hlevator & Exchange Com- 
pany at Fostoria, Ohio. 

The recently organized Gleaners’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company at Hartford, Mich., has purchased 
the elevator of Edw. Finley. 

The capital stock of the Erlin Farmers’ Elevator 
& Supply Company of Erlin (r. f. d. Fremont), Ohio, 
has been increased from $15,000 to $25,000. 

An organization of farmers has purchased the 
grain elevator and coal business of Fred D. Brandt 
of Van Wert, Ohio. The business was taken over 
November 1. 

The old location of the Gates Elevator Company 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been vacated to make room 
for a new bridge. The company will locate a larger 
plant along the Belt line. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Marshall, 
Mich., has placed its contract with the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company for a 15,000- 
bushel elevator of concrete construction. 


The contract has been let by Henry Ford & Son 


of Detroit, Mich., for its new grain elevator at that 
place. The plant will be of reinforced concrete and 
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will be completed before January 1, 1918, at a cost 
of about $175,000. 


The Mt. Sterling and Cook, Ohio, elevators of 
the Rife & Morris Company have been sold to the 
Farmers’ Grain Company, which was recently or- 
ganized. Chas. H. Clark, John Sark and Mr. Plum 
are interested in the latter company. 


The new Farmers’ Co-operative Hlevator Com- 
pany of Holly, Mich., has broken ground for its 
elevator, which will be joined to the present build- 
ing, known as the Harrow Potato House. Machin- 
ery for feed grinding and bean picking is to be 
installed in the old plant. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


HE. E. Thomas has disposed of his Newkirk, Okla., 
elevator. 


L. Shobe and ‘Wm. Enlow will conduct a grain 
business at Woodward, Okla. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Groom, Texas, 
has let the contract for a new elevator. 


A corn elevator is to be built at Blytheville, Ark., 
for J. L. Russell Commission Company. 


The McInnis Grain & Elevator Company of Oko- 
lona, Miss., will install a large corn sheller. 


A 20,000-bushel fireproof elevator is to be built 
at Pondcreek, Okla., for the Morrison Bros. 


G. T. Childress has purchased an interest in a 
feed and grain business at Collinsville, Okla. 

The Sowell Grain Company has sold out its New 
Wilson, Okla., business to W. F. Russell & Co. 


Reinhardt & Co. have sold their grain, hay and 
seed business at McKinney, Texas, to L. C. Voekel. 


A wholesale grain and feed business is to be 
opened in Jellico, Tenn., by the Jellico Grocery 
Company. 

Work has been completed on the new 12,000- 
bushel elevator of the Hand Trading Company at 
Pelham, Ga. 


O. T. Bryant and W. H. Moore have opened at 
Lewisburg, Tenn., in the old Lewisburg Grain Com- 
pany’s plant. 

Guy Marshall has disposed of his elevator, grain 
and coal business at Watonga, Okla., to the Mar- 
shall Grain Company. 

The property of the A. B. Crouch Grain Com- 
pany, Temple, Texas, is to be sold at auction at 
Temple on November 16. 

The Jordan Grain Company has sold its elevator, 
coal and lumber business at Guymon, ‘Okla., to the 
Guymon Equity Hxchange. 

L. M. Kuykelldall has sold out his interest in the 
Duncan Elevator Company of Duncan, Okla., to J. 
J. Hardin and C. C. Coleman. 

The capital stock of the Plosser-Knecht Flour & 
Grain Company of Birmingham, Ala., has been in- 
creased from $5,000 to $25,000. 

The Hannah-Mansfield Grain Company’s grain 
business at Aline, and Yewed, Okla., has been pur- 
chased by the Kansas Flour Mills. 

The plant of the Lyle-Taylor Grain Company at 
Albany, Ala., is being enlarged. The concern has 
a storage capacity of 35,000 bushels. 


The Yoakum Grain Company, Inc., of Yoakum, 
Texas, has let the contract for a reinforced con- 
crete and hollow tile grain storehouse. 

A company is being promoted at Eufaula, Ala., by 
W. Lawrence Wild, L. Y. Dean, Jr., and others for 
the purpose of building a grain elevator. 

The grain elevator and flour milling plant of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Milling Company at Ripley, 
Tenn., is being rebuilt after the recent fire. 


A 175,000-bushel elevator has been completed at 
Waco, Texas, by the J. G. Smith Grain Company. 
They will conduct a wholesale grain, hay, feed and 
mill product business. 


A battery of concrete grain elevators is to be 
built by the Limestone Milling Company of Ron- 
ceverte, W. Va. R. K. Ford and others are in- 
terested. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Hickman, Ky., 
for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way. Machinery for unloading barges is also to be 
installed. 

N. W. Calcutt, H. Rice, S. G. Latta, J. C. Doyle 
and H. C. Calcutt have incorporated the Tennessee 
Grain Company of Dyersburg, Dyer County, Tenn., 
capitalized at $70,000. 

The property of the E. T. Coleman Coal & Grain 
Company at Plain View, Texas, has been purchased 
by Lewis & Peace, who will operate their two 
places under the name of the Lewis Mill & Grain 
Company. 

The Chalfant-Nelson Grain Company of Clinton, 
Okla., has sold several of its plants to the Guthrie 
Milling Company. The transfer includes elevators 
and mills located at Canton, Bessie, Elk City, Strong 
City and Clinton. 

A grain elevator and warehouse is to be built 
at Bay City, Texas, for the LeTulle Mercantile 
Company of Bay City. The elevator proper has 
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a capacity of 20 cars and the warehouse has ca- 
pacity of 30 cars. 


The ‘Newbern Grain Company of Newbern, Tenn., 
has been organized to operate a grain business and 
corn shelling plant. Capital stock of the company 
is $5,000. J. H. Scobey, M. W. Ewell, W. O. Har- 
riet, J. B. Crenshaw and M. E. Montgomery are 
interested. 


The grain elevator at Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa 
County, Ala., has been leased by the Southern Grain 
Company. The plant has been repaired and 
equipped with modern machinery. F, G. Blair, E. 
L. Clarkson, Hugo Friedman, C. F. Elinn and C. H 
Penick are interested. 


The O’Bannon Company of Claremore, Okla., has 
purchased the plants of the Claremore Mill & Ele- 
vator Company at Claremore, Okla., and that of the 
Wagoner Roller Mill Company at Wagoner, 
Okla., giving it an aggregate storage capacity of 
250,000 bushels. The Wagoner plant has been over- 
hauled, loading and unloading capacity increased, 
and the cleaners have been so arranged that addi- 
tional batteries may ‘be provided. The Claremore 
plant is to be overhauled and a large seed clean- 
ing plant installed. In addition to this will be 
installed an oat clipper, wheat and oats separator, 
and a meal and corn chop plant, specializing in 
poultry food. 


EASTERN 


The grain and feed business of S. W. Bowne & 
Co., at Brooklyn, N. Y., has been purchased by 
the Shaw & Truesdell Company. 

The Somerset Grain Company was recently in- 
corporated to operate at Auburn, Mass., by G. P. 
Martin and others. Capital stock amounts to 
$20,000, 

F. W. Whitcomb, Irving L. Pruyn and Chas. F. 
Shellard have incorporated at Chatham Center, 
N. Y., as the Chatham Milling Company to deal in 
grain, feed, flour and seeds. Capital stock is 
$10,000. 

Dean K. Webster is president and James H. Lord, 
treasurer of the Lord Farms Company of Lawrence, 


Mass., which will handle grain and other farm prod- 
ucts. Capital stock of the company amounts to 
$125,000. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Great Western Elevator Company will build 
a new plant at St. Louis Park, Minn, 

A new warehouse will be built at Chetek, Wis., 
by the Chetek Feed & Grain Company. 

The Niels Hlevator Company has purchased the 
Quinlan Elevator at Little Falls, Minn. 

The Clark Grain Company of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., will erect a new storage house there. 

The office building of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Bigelow, Minn., has been enlarged, 

The elevator located at Hixon (mail to Crooks- 
ton), Minn., has been purchased by Chas. Kiewel, 

A Bauer attrition mill has been installed by 
the Fisher Grain & Feed Company of Evansyille, 
Wis. 

A. L. Wagner has sold his elevator 
house at Haven, Wis., 
Company. 

Numerous improvements have been made on the 
elevator of the Northern Elevator Copmany at 
Colfax, Wis. 


The storage capacity of the Clarx Milling Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., is being increased to 
75,000 bushels. 

The Ihlen Farmers’ Elevator at Ihlen, 
been repaired and generally overhauled. 
Johnson is manager. 

Fuller & Askerman now occupy larger quarters 
at Nevis, Minn., and will handle rye, oats, barley, 
beans and grain seeds. 

The new elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Miloma, Minn., has been completed. M. G. 
Reynolds is grain buyer. 

A 5-horsepower electric motor has been installed 
by Leonard Garding in his elevator at Paynesville, 
Minn., replacing a gasoline engine. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been organ- 
ized to operate at LeSueur, Minn. S. Doherty is 
president. Capital stock is $10,000. 

The Farmers’ ‘Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Westbrook, Minn., is building a storage elevator 
consisting of eight bins each of 5,000 bushels 
capacity. 

The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Company of Argyle, 
Minn., has amended its charter changing the 
amount of stock to be held by individuals from 10 
to 40 shares. 


A warehouse is being built at Wanamingo, Minn., 
for the Farmers’ Elevator Company on the site 
formerly used for coal sheds by the Farmers’ Lum- 
ber Company. 

The Jeffers Grain Company has filed incorpora- 
tion papers at Jeffers. Minn., to conduct a grain 
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elevator and warehouse business. The company is 
capitalized at $12,000. 

The Kuehl & Bruss elevator, feed and flour ware- 
house and the William Rahr Sons Company’s ele- 
vator at Brillion, Wis., has been purchased by the 
Farmers’ Advancement Association of Brillion. 

The Fraze Elevator, in which L. J. Fraze, A. W. 
Gamble and U. J. Pfeffner are interested, at Fair- 
mont, Minn., has been purchased by the Pfeffner 
Elevator ‘Company of Blue Earth, Minn., which 
consists of Harry and Frank Pfeffner. 

Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Lomira Elevator Company of Lomira, Wis., capi- 
talized at $10,000. Jos. F. Stroub, D. M. Rosen- 
heimer and L. P. Rosenheimer are interested. The 
H. Grantman grain and coal elevators, warehouse 
and feed store at Lomira have been purchased. 


THE DAKOTAS 


The new farmers elevator at Harmon, N. D., has 
been opened. 

The Bowman Equity Exchange of Bowman, N. D., 
will erect a new grain elevator there. 

A new grain elevator is being built by R. W. 
Cope on his farm near Artesian, S. D. 

The C. P. Van De Water Elevator at Canova, S. D., 
has been purchased by Chas. G. Buchele. 

A new elevator has been built at Elliott, N. D., 
for the Farmers’ Elevator Company of that place. 

The Verona Farmers’ Elevator Company of 
Verona, N. D., has filed an application for dissolu- 
tion. : 

An automatic scale of 1,500 bushels’ capacity has 
been installed by the Farmers’ Elevator Company 
of Montrose, S. D. 

W. L. Hoover has incorporated at Levant (Mar- 
vel p. o.), N. D., the Levant Elevator Company, 
capitalized at $25,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Griffin, N. D., which 
burned, is to be rebuilt. The contract for the new 
building has been let. 

A new store room is being built by the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Company of Hartford, S. D., 
adjoining its office building. 

The Belfield Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
purchased the Farmers’ Elevator situated at Bel- 
field, N. D. The consideration is $10,000. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator and 50-barrel mill has 
been completed at Kathryn, N. D., by the Farmers’ 
Mutual Elevator Company, costing $60,000. 

Julius Olson has sold the King Elevator Com- 
pany’s business at Missionhill, S. D., to Clarence 
Hanson. He will operate under the same name. 

The Farmers’ Land, Loan & Grain Elevator at 
Freeman, S. D., has been opened by Kayser & 
Doering, who have leased that house and those 
located at Menna and Dolton. 

The Honeyford Supply Company of Honeyford, 
-N. D., has purchased the elevator of the Monarch 
Elevator Company. They have remodeled it and 
equipped it with a 15-horsepower kerosene engine 
and cleaner. 

The Farmers’ Equity Elevator Company has prac- 
tically completed its new 30,000-bushel elevator at 
McIntosh, S. D. The equipment includes a 75- 
bushel per hour three-roll feed mill and a 20-horse- 
power engine. 


WESTERN 


A new elevator is being built at Conrad, Mont., 
by P. J. Anderson. 

At Joplin, Mont., the Imperial Elevator Company 
has built a new elevator. 

H. B. Cox will buy and sell grain, hay and live- 
stock at Rocky Ford, Colo. 

An elevator is under course of erection at Loh- 
man, Mont., for A. S. Lohman. 

G. F. Gilbert & Co.’s Harrison, Idaho, plant has 
been purchased by A. W. Burleigh. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Buckingham, 
Colo., is erecting an elevator there. 

The Montana Central Elevator 
closed down its Geyser. Mont., plant. 

The elevator at Whatley (r. f. d. Nashua), Mont., 
has been closed down for an indefinite period. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company recently 
ganized at Nunn, Colo., will erect a new elevator. 

The Farmers’ Union Mill & Grain Company of 
Tekoa, Wash., will build an elevator there to handle 
bulk grain. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator and warehouse has been 
completed and put into operation at Maupin, Wasco 
County, Ore. 

A concrete grain storage plant is to be built at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, for the Farmers’ Grain & Mill- 
ing Company. . 

New concrete storage tanks are to be built at 
Mansfield, Wash., for the Farmers’ Elevator & Ware- 
house Company. 
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It is reported that the Royal Milling & Elevator 
Company has sold its Milliken, Colo., plant to the 
Farmers’ Union. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Wiggins, Colo., has been organized and will build 
an elevator there. 

Four grain storage bins of reinforced concerete 
construction have been built by the Tempe Milling 
Company at Tempe, Ariz. 

The new elevator of the Wilson Company at Roy, 
N. M., has been completed. It replaces the one 
which burned a short time ago. 

Arrangements are being made by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company of Park City, Mont., for the erec- 
tion of an elevator at Coombs Siding. 

A concrete grain elevator with a capacity of 110,- 
000 bushels has been completed at Kendrick, Idaho, 
for the Kendrick Warehouse & Milling Company. 

The Maney Milling Company has let the contract 
to the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
for a 12,000-bushel cribbed elevator at Lampo Sta- 
tion (Blue Creek p. o.), Utah. 

G. M. Whitmore is president, J. W. Whitmore, 
vice-president; Robert Winn, secretary-treasurer, of 
the Nephi Grain Elevator Company of Nephi, Utah. 
The company is capitalized with stock amounting 
to $10,000. 

The Alger Fowler Company has been granted a 
license to conduct a public grain ‘warehouse at 
Everett, Wash., on the dock which the company 
has leased from the Great Northern Railway. The 
house has a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

Work has been completed on the mill and ele- 
vator at Caldwell, Idaho. The elevator includes 
six tanks 80 feet high and 20 feet across. A build- 
ing nine stories high and 20 feet wide is located in 
front of the tanks, in which is placed the elevator 
machinery. 

The IsbellNew Mexico Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Willard, Torrance County, N. 
M., and will erect a bean elevator at Willard. Clin- 
ton G. Edgar, Kenneth P. Kimball, J. C. Johnston 
and Wm. R. Elcock of Detroit; Robert Fletcher, 
Trinidad, Colo.; John M. Pickel, Willard, and Wm. 
M. Berger are interested. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


C. A. Kalbfleisch will build a new grain elevator 
at Smith Center, Kan. 

The Dockstader Elevator at Cawker City, Kan., 
has been closed down. 

A farmers’ grain elevator company is to be or- 
ganized at Loretto, Neb. 

Chas. Craig has disposed of his elevator at Alta- 
mont, Kan., to J. B. Dick. 

The E. Stockham Grain Company of Hastings, 
Neb., has been dissolved. 

Geo. Brown now owns the late H. M. Lloyd’s 
elevator plant at Lyons, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Union has purchased the Seldom- 
ridge Elevator at Elwood, Neb. 

F. E. Horeman has purchased the elevator of 
W. C. Evans at Union ‘Star, Mo. 

A new elevator is to be built at Pittsburg, Kan., 
for the Modern Milling Company. 

The Duff Grain Company of Nemaha, Neb., will 
erect a new elevator at that place. 

The Gresham Grain Company of Gresham, Neb., 
has completed its new elevacor there. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator at Hilton (mail 
McPherson), Kan., has been completed. 


The Tom Long Elevator at Hubbard, Neb., has’ 


been purchased by Duggan & Hefferman. 

The elevator plant of the Crowell Elevator Com- 
pany at Pender, Neb., is being remodeled. 

The late H. M. Lloyd’s grain elevator at Sterling, 
Kan., has been taken over by Geo. Brown. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company of Moor- 
field, Neb., will erect a new elevator there. 

The grain and feed business of Adam Seelinger 
at Rich Hill, Mo., has been sold out by him. 

A new elevator is to be built at Blairstown, Mo., 
for the Graham Grain Company of Ulrich, Mo. 

G. Trunkenbolz is erecting a new elevator at 
Eagle, Neb., with a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

The Heyner Serum Company is building a new 
10,000-bushel grain elevator near Franklin, Neb. 

Reports state that a Topeka, Kan., grain firm con- 
templates building a grain elevator at Mankato. 

The Van Buren Elevator at Gladstone, Neb., has 
been purchased by the O. Vanier Grain Company. 

Reports state that the farmers of Genoa, Neb., 
have purchased the Western Elevator located there. 

A carloader has been installed in the plant of the 
Farmers’ Union Company located at Seneca, Kan. 

Capitalized with stock of $10,000, the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company has been formed at Panama, Neb. 

Roelofson & Moore at Barnard, Mo., have been 
succeeded in the grain business by I. C. Roelofson. 


An addition is being built to the office and engine- 
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room of the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Axtell, 
Neb. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Norfolk, Neb., 
are now occupying the new office which they built 
recently. 

A new elevator has been completed at Mound 
City, Mo., by the Mound City Mill & Elevator 
Company. 

An elevator of 17,000 bushels’ capacity is to be 
erected at Liberty, Neb., for the Liberty Grain 
Company. 

The elevator and business of the Planters’ Grain 
Elevator, Mule & Feed Company of Caruthersville, 
Mo., has been sold to N. W. Helm and J. W. 
Stephens. They will conduct the business as the 
Caruthersville Hay & Grain Company. 

Work is practically completed on the new 
Farmers’ Union Co-operative Company’s elevator at 
Orchard, Neb. 

A new 8-horsepower engine has been installed 
in the plant of the Wright-Leet Grain Company at 
Rockford, Neb. 

The Bowerstock Mill & Power Company has pur- 
chased the Cheney (Kan.) Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany’s property. 

The Clarksville, Mo., elevator has been pur- 
chased by the Carter-Shepherd Milling Company 
of Hannibal, Mo. 

Work has been practically completed on the eleva- 
tor of the Stauffer-Cammack Grain Company of Bax- 
ter Springs, Kan. 

W. D. Schmidt’s elevator at Appleton City, Mo., 
has been purchased by the Morrison Grain Company 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Spalding Elevator Company of Spalding, Neb., 
has changed from a stock corporation to a co- 
operative company. 


The elevator of C. A. and F. D. Sperry at Bunker- 
hill, Kan., has been repaired and enlarged. C. A. 
Sperry is manager. : 

Reports state that the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of Murdock, Kan., has sold out to a Wichita, 
Kan., milling company. . 

Chas. G. Simon will erect at St. Louis, Mo., an 
up-to-date elevator and warehouse on the site of 
the old one which burned. 

The interest of A. G. Weide in the Harder-Weide 
Hay & Grain Company at Yates Center, Kan., has 
been sold to G. E. Bowen. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of McCracken, 
Kan., has let the contract for an elevator, office, 
engine room and warehouse. 


C. L. Willfley and others have incorporated at 
Golden City, Mo., the Farmers’ Supply & Grain 
Company, capitalized at $10,000. 

The plant of the Severance Grain Company of 
Severance, Kan., has been sold to the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company of St. Joseph, Mo. 


A new concrete elevator addition is being built 
by Powell & O’Rourke of St. Louis, Mo. It will 
have a capacity of 110,000 bushels. 


The Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Company 
expects to have its 250,000-bushel elevator at To- 
peka, Kan., completed by January 1. 

A grain and feed warehouse will be erected at 
Bucklin, Kan., for the Gould Grain Company. A 
small feed mill will be installed later on. 

A new grain elevator is to be built at Rolla, Kan., 
for the H. B. Wheaton Grain Company. Wm. Grif- 
fin, O. V. Critz and H. McClelland are interested. 


The stock of O. M. Williamson in the Rock Mill 
& Elevator Company at Hutchinson, Kan., has 
been sold to J. A. Baker, a Hutchinson grain dealer. 


The elevator at Rock Creek, Kan., which H. D. 
Harding purchased some time ago from F. C. 
Wegener, is being remodeled. The storage capacity 
is being doubled and new scale equipment is being 
installed. 


The Mayview Farmers’ Association has been in- 
corporated at Mayview, Mo., capitalized at $50,000. 
The company will build and operate a grain 
elevator. 

An addition of 30,000 bushels’ capacity has been 
built to the elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany at Chappell, Neb., making a total capacity of 
55,000 bushels, 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany has the contract from the Farmers’ Grain & 
Supply Company of Schulte, Kan., for a 15,000- 
bushel grain elevator. 

The Derby Grain Company, F. I. Johnson and 
J. E. Grubb have leased the Cottonwood Valley 
Mills at Marion, Kan., and will operate as the 
Marion Milling Company. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, which was re- 
cently incorporated, capitalized at $20,000, will 
erect a 20,000-bushel elevator at Dunbar, Neb., on 
the Burlington right-of-way. 


A warehouse and coal sheds are to be built at 
Copeland, Kan., for the Equity Exchange Mercan- 
tile Association. Next spring the Association ex- 
pects to build a grain elevator. 
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The C., M. & St. P. Railroad is installing in its 
elevator at East Bottoms, Kansas City, Mo., two 
No. 2 Invincible Grain Separators, each with a 
capacity of 4,500 bushels per hour. 

J. L. Nelson, A. B. Sawyer, Jr., B. F. Brown, 
Henry Lothman and T. B. Adams have incorporated 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Norborne, Mo. 
The company is capitalized at $10,000. 

Capitalized at $30,000, the Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany has been organized at Thurston, Neb. Joseph 
Pipal, T. J. Colligan, Frank Johnson, Frank L. 
Kubik and others are interested in the company. 

The Bartling Grain Company is rebuilding the 
elevator at Wyoming, Neb. The capacity of the 
plant will be 12,000 bushels. New and up-to-date 
equipment including a Fairbanks-Morse Engine is 
to be installed. 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Company of Fremont, 
Neb., has completed its new fireproof elevator there, 
replacing the one which burned last December. 
The capacity of the plant is 600,000 bushels, with 
workhouse of 100 carloads grain daily. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Morton (r. f. 
d. Hardin), Mo., is ready to start in business. They 
have purchased the feed and flour stock of Otto 
Oren and have moved to the elevator which they 
purchased from Fred Knipschild. 


The large concrete addition to the plant of the 


Buchanan Elevator Company at St. Joseph, Mo., has . 


been completed and large electric motors are being 
installed and rolls placed to carry 900 extra feet of 
30-inch rubber belting. The additional bins, costing 
$100,000, will give the elevator a storage capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels. 


CANADA 


The Atlantic Elevator Company is making im- 
provements on its elevator at Colgan, N. D. 
The Pike Grain Company has completed its eleva- 


tor at Grainger, Alta., construction work on which 
was started last summer. 


The Home Grain Company, 512 Grain Exchange 
Building, Calgary, contemplates the erection of an 
elevator at Vegreville, Alta. 


The Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Ltd., Ed- 


monton, Alta., contemplates the erection of a new 
elevator at Spirit River, Alta. 


F. J. Bawlf & Co. have purchased for $10,000 the 
elevator of the Canadian Farmers’ Hay Exchange, 
situated along the Goose Lake Line. 


The Vancouver Milling & Grain Company of 236 
Smithe Street, Vancouver, B. C., has purchased a 
site at Langley Prairie, B. C., on which it will 
erect a new warehouse. 


Contract has been let for the erection of two 
elevators to handle grain at Peace River, Alta. 
The elevators will be the property of the Alberta 
Pacific and the Gillespie Elevator Company. 


The McGaw Grain and the Lumsden Elevator 
Companies’ respective businesses have been pur- 
chased by the McGaw-Dwyer, Ltd., of Winnipeg. 
W. E. McGaw is president and general manager, 
W. H. Dwyer, vice-president; O. Ritz, secretary, 
and N. T. Barker, treasurer. Other directors are: 
H. D. Dwyer, Irving De Lamater, Henry Ritz, J. J. 
Stevenson and Otto Ritz. 


DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 


Reports of an alleged agitation looking to the 
suspension during the period of the war of the 
enforcement to the Grain Standards Act and the 
grading system established under that act have 
been brought to the attention of the Food Admin- 


istration Grain Corporation and the U. S. Depart- - 


ment of Agriculture. After a conference between 
officials of these organizations, the following an- 
nouncement was made: i 

“All purchases of wheat over which the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation has control will 
be made according to the grades of the official 
grain standards of the United States from No. 1 
to No. 3, and below No. 3, after examination of 
actual samples of the wheat. The enforcement 
of the Grain Standards Act will not be suspended 
by the Government, but on the contrary the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will co-operate in carry- 
ing out its provisions so as to obtain the most 
beneficial results to all concerned. 

“It appears that confusion has arisen on account 
of the unfamiliarity of many persons in the grain 
trade with the new standards and also on account 
of unwarranted practices that have arisen recently, 
such as the arbitrary assignment of a lower nu- 
merical grade to wheat by reason of the presence 
of dockage, notwithstanding the fact that dockage 
does not properly enter into the assignment of the 
numerical grade. Every effort will be made to 
eliminate these abuses, to bring about the just 
application of the official standards and to establish 
fair dealings. It must be remembered that the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation is com- 
pelled to buy within the limits of fixed prices, and 
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that the Department of Agriculture must see that 
the standards are correctly applied. Co-operation 
of producers, the grain trade, and the milling inter- 
ests with the Food Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is required in handling the 
situation which has arisen as a result of the war 
crisis.” 


GRAIN TRADE PATENT 


Bearing Date of October 2, 1917 
Grain Door for Cars.—Clarence French, Fernald, 
Iowa, assignor of one-half to Harry S. Fleagle, 
Fernald, Iowa. Filed May 22, 1916. No. 1,241,841. 


Bearing Date of October 9, 1917 
Collapsible Grain Cleaning Device.——John A. John- 
son, Manfred, N. D. Filed February 31, 1917. No. 
1,242,811. See cut. 


Claim: A Knock down grain cleaning device com- 
prising a pair of main supporting frames, each frame 
consisting of inclined supporting legs connected to- 
gether at their upper ends, a hopper pivotally mounted 
at its ends and at one side to the upper ends of said 
inclined legs, a supporting leg pivotally connected at 
its upper end to each end of the hopper and to the side 


opposite the pivotal connections of said hopper and 
adapted to be supported at its lower end on the 
adjacent inclined supporting leg, a separator member 
pivoted at its upper end to said inclined supporting 
legs at points between the pivotal connections of the 
hopper and the lower ends of the hopper supporting 
legs with said inclined legs, and means for adjustably 
supporting the lower end of said separator member. 


Grain Elevator—John J. Shotwell, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Filed November 7, 1916. No. 
1,242,482. See cut. 

Claim: The combination with a plurality of con- 


centrically arranged and spaced floor funnels, a pivoted 
distributing spout for delivering to the funnels and 
means for operating the spout to bring it into dis- 
charging position over one or other of the funnels, of 
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an annunciator embodying indicators corresponding to 
the respective funnels, a contact member associated 
with each funnel, a contact member associated with 
the distributing spout and an electrical circuit con- 


taining a source of electromotive force, the annun- 
eciator and the contact members and arranged such 
that it will be closed by the contacting of the contact 
members in the discharging position of the distribut- 
ing spout over a funnel. 


Grain Huller—Burt C. Buffum, Denver, Colo. 
Filed May 3, 1917. No. 1,242,136. See cut. 
Claim: A grain huller including a casing, means 


arranged therein for separating the hulls from the 
grain, a casing having a screen covered discharge 
opening for the hulls, means independent of the feed 


air into the 


for 
casing above the screen, and suction-producing means 
in communication with the discharge opening for the 


opening of the huller introducing 


hulls. 
Bearing Date of October 16, 1917 
Grain Separator.—Austin S. Goodman, Oklahoma 


City, Okla. Filed January 29, 1916. Renewed 
August 6, 1917. No. 1,243,284. See cut. 
Claim: The combination, with a casing, of shaking 


shoe supported_in the casing, a sieve having its rear 
end portion pivoted to the shoe, a cross-shaft extend- 


oa? 


ing through the casing and journaled in and reciprocat- 
ing with the shoe, flexible connections wound on the 
cross-shaft and attached to the front end portions of 
for 


the said sieve, and means actuating the cross- 
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shaft to vary the position of the sieve without stop- 
ping the machine. 

Grain Separator.—Peter Jorgenson, Watertown, 
S. D. Filed October 16, 1916. No. 1,243,528. See 
cut. 

Claim: In a separator, an inclined screen, means for 
imparting a lateral vibratory movement to the screen, 
presser sheets resting upon the screen, and means con- 
necting the presser sheets at their upper edges with 


the screen to admit of independent lateral movement 
between the presser sheets and screen. 
Grain Tank.—Howard G. Harrison, 


Wash. Filed April 11, 1916. No. 1,242,935. 


Bearing Date of Cctober 30, 1917 : 
Grain Cleaner and Washer.—Peter Provost, Mil- 


Spokane, 


waukee, Wis. Filed December 29, 1916. No. 
1,244,542. See cut. 
Claim: A grain cleaner and washer comprising a 


vertical casing, the opposite sides of the bottom of 
said enlarged portion being oppositely inclined from a 
point adjacent the middle, a grain outlet spout con- 
nected with one of the inclined portions of the bot- 
tom, a liquid out-let spout connected with the other 
portion of the bottom, an apertured partition in the 
lower part of the casing immediately above said en- 


larged portion, a spout carried by the partition and 
communicating with the aperture therein, said spout 
discharging in a direction toward the liquid out-let 
spout, an oscillatory screen in the enlarged portion 
below said spout carried by the partitions, said spout 
discharging thereon, means for oscillating the screen, 
an agitating means in the upper portion of the casing, 
and means for supplying grain and cleansing fluid to 
the upper end of the casing. 2 
Grain Pickling Machine—Charles Henry Nelson, 


Vulcan, Alta., Canada. Filed February 1, 1917. No. 
1,244,761. 


WHEAT ' production in France has decreased 50 
per cent since the war began, and all foodstuffs 
have decreased 35 per cent. 


FLAT cars are being used for transporting hay in 
many sections. Shippers will be glad to get any- 
thing before the winter is over. 


SOUTHERN agronomists are advocating the use 
of Japanese clover in that section as it grows readily 
on spots that are ordinarily bare. 

IDAHO shippers are making an effort to have 
that state, or at least the southern part of it, placed 
in the grain zone with Utah, their natural outlet, 
instead of with the Pacific Coast States as at 
present. 
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FALL MEETING OF OHIO DEALERS 


As usual the fall meeting of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers Association drew a very large attendance. The 
convention was held at the Virginia Hotel, Colum- 
bus, November 13, and President Earl C. Bear gave 
a very cordial welcome to the dealers at the open- 
ing of the first session at 10 o’clock and explaining 
that this was a family business conference of the 
members and everyone was expected to take part 
in it. As a preliminary to the discussions he ap- 
pointed the following Committee on Resolutions: 
BE. C. Eikenbury, C. E. Groce, Fred Kalmback, 
Charles Garmhausen. 

Committees 1917-1918 were also named by the 
chair as follows: 


Arbitration—J. H. Motz, M. A. Silver, Robt. Mc- 
Allister. 

Legislation—Chas. E. Groce, Fred Kile, J. C. 
Minnich. 


Membership—F. J. Rhinehart, P. W. Davis, R. W. 
Graham, C. H. Sunday, A. E. Huston, W. G. Ben- 
nett, J. Y. Stimmel. 

Board of Agriculture—Ohio Agricultural station, 
Ohio State University—A. R. Moore, C. O. Barnt- 
house, K. D. Keilholtz, Phil Horn, Raymond Grant, 
R. W. Lenox, D. R. Risser. 

Claim Bureau—A. H. Cratty, 
Ed Stritmatter. 

Traffic—H. L. Goemann, 
Rice. 

Secretary J. W. McCord made a brief announce- 
ment, calling attention to the fact that dealers had 
never seen conditions as existed at the present 
in a period of 30 years past and that the regular 
business routine would be followed for the meeting. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel was the first speaker, his sub- 
ject being the new Government grades of wheat 
and corn. It was the purpose of the Government, 
he said, to get the views of the grain men and at 
public hearings to follow later, pave the way, if it 
seemed advisable, to make such modifications in 
the rules as the case seemed to warrant. He had 
found it to be the prevailing opinion in the grad- 
ing of soft red winter wheat that have had been 
established a too tight moisture content, and that 
the matter of dockage had proven unsatisfactory. 
If the moisture content was too tight he asked 
dealers to submit their figures showing grade re- 
ceived, car numbers and particulars and why the 
dealer thought the grade was not right. He thought 
present troubles were due partly to a misunder- 
standing of the rules, which if understood better, 
would work out all right. There had also been 
some dissatisfaction in red winter wheat with 6 
per cent white wheat going to grade No. 3. There 
seemed to be a strong disposition on the part of 
some, with so wide a difference in price, to mix off 
grade wheat with the better grades. It was the 
desire of the Government to encourage the produc- 
tion of good wheat of established grade so that 
the buyer could secure what he contracted for. 


Dr. Duvel explained that dockage was inserted 
in the rules to discourage the marketing of dirty 
wheat. He thought that every country dealer 
should have cleaning facilities, machines large 
enough to do work properly and expressed the 
view that the shipper should receive some com- 
pensation for his dockage. He took a very pes- 
simistic view of the corn crop and advised the 
dealer to have the former feed all damaged corn 
on the farm. Corn was running at 30 to 50 per 
cent moisture with condition very different to that 
of one year ago. 

In reply to a question Dr. Duvel stated that the 
purpose of dockage was to prevent dirty wheat 
from going to market. He thought the subject 
was generally misunderstood by dealers who would 
favor the practice after finding it would cause 
higher grades and better prices. He expressed the 
cpinion that 60 per cent of the wheat of Ohio 
should go to market without dockage. 

The question was discussed generally, E. L 
Southworth believing that dockage should be paid 
for, the amount received ultimately going to the 
producer. 

The prevailing opinion was voiced by Mr.. Ben- 
nett in the claim that no man had a right to take 
another man’s property without paying something 
for it. The meeting then adjourned. 

Afternoon Session 

The large assembly hall of the Virginia Hotel 
was well filled when Chairman Bear called the 
afternoon session to order at 2 o’clock and asked 
for a short statement of conditions from represen- 
tatives of the various terminal markets in attend- 
ance. The first to be heard from was E. Milton 
Crowe of Buffalo, who said he was glad to get back 
into Ohio, and that it was not a desire to get away 
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from the state that he went to Buffalo but a mat- 
ter of a broader education. Conditions at terminal 
markets now depended upon the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and as this was somewhat hazy, grain 
men would be more or less at sea until things 
settled into definite shape. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, as though conditions were improving. Ex- 
port business of late had not been of much move- 
ment but with the new corn and oats on the mar- 
ket he looked for better business. He called at- 
tention to the fact that cars could be obtained with 
more facility if wheat was shipped to the Food 
Administration. The dealer could bill it to any 
firm he wished; it would go to the Food Admin- 
istration anyway. 

Fred Watkins of Cleveland related how they 
had run corn recently though their Hess Drier re- 
ducing the moisture from 37 to 16 per cent. That 
was the kind of corn now shipped in Illinois. They 
had found that corn heated very quickly. 

J. A. A. Geidel said the Pittsburgh market was 
handling a lot of grain and could handle more. It 
was handling a lot of hay and could handle more. 
He advised shippers to keep stuff coming forward 
pretty regularly. It would be the patriotic as well 
as wise thing to do. They had received some 
corn from Ohio, the best of it testing 30 per cent 
moisture. Their best corn had come from Cumber- 
land Valley, Pennsylvania, and sold at $1.35 at $1.50 
per bushel. 

Ren Martin said that contrary to recent reports 
there was no embargo at Pittsburgh. 

G. A. Hax stated they were getting very little 
corn from the West at Baltimore. Most of it ar- 
rived from Pennsylvania and better conditioned 
than Western corn selling at $1.20 to $1.30 a bushel. 

H. A. Lederer of Baltimore urged dealers to be 
very careful in handling the present corn crop or 
they would face heavy losses. 


E. L. Southworth of Toledo warned against han- 
dling the corn crop until it was ready for market. 
He had seen bad crops before and had seen it come 
out all right in the end. 


F. L. McMannis of Findley said they were only 
handling corn they could put through a drier. 

Mr. Pollock of Middlepoint had not handled any 
corn yet. He thought it suicidal to shell this corn 
unless one had a drier on the same lot. Their oats 
crop was good and they were handling it in the 
usual way. 

Fred A. Croxton, Federal Food Inspector for the 
State of Ohio, spoke on conservation and the neces- 
sity of husbandry all over resources for the needs 
of the war. 


L. C. Titus of Columbus thought that a commit- 
tee from the Association should go to Washington 
and present before the proper officials the need of 
cars to move the corn crop. Farmers needed the 
money and there wasn’t an elevator a distance of 
3 days’ haul from drying facilities. The principal 
object should be to secure cars so that grain 
could be moved. 


E. C. Eikenberry of Camden, president of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, believed that 
the screenings from the wheat as well as water 
from the corn should be left on the farm. It was 
impossible to dry all the corn of the state at once. 
He spoke of the futility of going to Washington 
for cars unless backed up by sufficient reasons for 
the demand. The War Board was acting under 
orders and it was exceedingly difficult to secure 
a suspension of orders as to shipping movement. 
It had been his experience that farmers would take 
care of themselves. The United States had but 
one business in hand, that of successfully pro- 
moting the war against Germany. Cars had to be 
used first for the conduct of the war. All of us 
must perforce contribute to this object even to 
our loss and discomfort. The farmer was no ex- 
ception to this. 

Mr. Eikenberry, as chairman, then read the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions. It covered 
the following points: 

Raising moisture content of soft red winter 
wheat; pledging cooperation in food and fuel con- 
servation; reducing discounts on line grades; com- 
mending the plan to hold hearings on standards; 
pledging loyalty to the Government. 

A rising vote of thanks was also extended to Dr. 
J. T. W. Duvel for his instructive address before 
the Association on the new wheat grades. 

Following the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lution the meeting adjourned. 


TERMINAL MARKETS 
Terminal markets were represented at the meeting 


by the following: 
Toledo: Fred Mayer, E. L. Southworth, W. W. Cum- 


mings, Joe T. Gehring. 
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Cleveland: H. M. Strauss, F. C. Cain, F. E. Watkins, 


Fred Abel, -C. E. Arthur. 

Buffalo: Secretary Fred E. Pond, C, T. Doorty, F. 
eh Schonhart, C. A. Bartow, C. W. Urmston, E. Milton 
rowe. 

Pittsburgh: Geo. C. Jaeger, J. A. A. Geidel, R. A 
Sheets, F. L. Stewart, Ren Martin. 


Baltimore: G. A. Hax, H. A, Lederer. 

Machinery houses were represented by A. S. Gor- 
man with Huntley Manufacturing Company, Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Bert Eesley with Invincible Grain Cleaner 


Company, Silver Creek, N. Y.; Geo. A. Sutton with 
The Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa.; M. J. Young 
hig ae aa Smith Manufacturing Company, Sid- 
ney, Ohio, 


SEED DEALERS OF TEXAS ORGANIZE 


Dallas, Texas, witnessed the organization on Oc- 
tober 20 of the seed dealers of the state into the 
Texas Seedmen Association. A large number of 
large and small dealers were present and became 
members, the following officers being elected: Ed. 
H. Schulte, Houston, president; Robert Nicholson, 
Dallas, vice-president; J. H. Meredith, Dallas, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


ILLINOIS SECRETARY ON THE JOB 


Secretary HE. B. Hitchcock of the Illinois: Grain 
Dealers Association has returned from a 4-months 
sojourn in Europe and is again on the job of smooth- 
ing the rough places in the path of Illinois dealers. 

Shortly after his return he went to Washington to 
offer Mr. Hoover the use of 1,500 grain elevators in 
Illinois if the Food Administration wanted to use 
them. All the equipment and facilities of members 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers Association was 
offered unreservedly to the Government. 


NEW GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion is the newest organization of dealers, united 
for the purpose of looking after the local better- 
ment of the trade. The organization was effected 
at Portland. The officers are: George W. Smith, 
president; D. W. L. MacGregor, vice-president, and 
R. J. Paterson, secretary-treasurer. The directors 
of the Association are: D. W. L. MacGregor, I. C. 
Sanford, Peter Kerr and R. J. Paterson, of Port- 
land, and George W. Smith, A. E. Sutton and L. G. 
Patullo, of Seattle. 


ILLINOIS CO-OPERATIVES MEET 


The Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
met at Galesburg in what proved to be one of the 
best and most instructive meetings ever held by the 
organization. 

H. W. Danforth described the National Council 
and told something of the work of the Federal Loan 
Bank. 

Clifford Thorne, who is representing the farmers’ 
elevators in their fight against the raise in freight 
rates, discussed that subject. and told why the ad- 
vance was refused before and why it should be 
refused again. 

J. W. Shorthill, who was a member of the wheat 
price commission, told of some of the things that 
have been going on at Washington. 

Collective buying and selling were discussed by 
A. C. Lyman; W. H. Hayes and O. J. Baer, and 
Secretary A. 'N. Steinhart told of the Association 
work of the year. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
J. C. Sailor, Cissna Park, president; John Miller, 
Galva, first vice-president; Harry M. Wood, Delavan, 
second vice-president; W. H. Hindall, Natrona, 
treasurer; A. N. Steinhart, Bloomington, secretary. 


Directors: L. B. Olmstead, Somonauk; John U. 
Surface, Mason City; F. A. Mudge, Peru; Hugh 
Greig, Oneida; H. J. Wernsing, Harvel; Arthur 


Lamb, Bement; Marion Gallup, Pontiac. 


INDIANA CONFERENCE 


On November 1, Indiana grain dealers held a 
conference which included within its scope taxes, 
fire protection, wheat grading and corn. FE. K. 
Shepperd of Indianapolis, presided and appointed 
Elmer Hutchinson, W. M. Moore and Wallace Ly- 
man a Committee on Resolutions. 

Winfield Miller discussed income and excess 
profits taxes. The subject was covered carefully, 
but there are many features of the tax schedules 
which will need official explanation, 

W. H. Friedley, state fire marshall, told of a num- 
ber of attempts at incendiarism in grain plants an@ 
warned of the absolutely essential care that must 
be exercized against enemies and also against care- 
lessness. In the discussion which followed other 
members gave testimony of the value of care at 
this time. 

In the afternoon Evans Woolen, Fuel Adminis- 
trator for Indiana, told of the coal situation. He 
said that production was running about 10 per cent 
above normal but that consumption was 30 per 
cent above normal and it was the duty of the mines, 
the raliroads and the consumers to make up the 
deficiency. He told of the crippled condition of the 
railroads in their shortage of equipment and of 
men, who had gone into the Federal service. He 
outlined the attempt to supply the Northwest be- 
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fore the close of navigation on the lakes and stated 
that there was a present shortage in the state of 
some 3,800,000 tons of coal. The price of coal to 
consumers has not been fixed, only the limit of 
profit a dealer may take. 

Dr. Barnard, Food Administrator for the state, 
told of the prospect of saving the soft corn by sell- 
ing it to the distillers who made alcohol for the 
powder manufacturers. He thought that 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bushels could be marketed in this 
way. 

Dr. Duvel of the Grain Standardization Office at 
Washington discussed the wheat grades, with par- 
ticular attention to the moisture content of Indiana 
soft wheat. In part he said: 


The No. 2 wheat is a 59-pound wheat. A great many 
through this section and other sections have felt that 
59 pounds requirement is too high for No. 2 wheat, 
being accustomed so many years to 58 pounds; but 
you must keep this in mind in the wheat standards, 
that we have five grades instead of four. Your pres- 
ent No. 2 is not your old No. 2, but it should be a 
better class of wheat. Now, a great many have the 
idea that because a large percentage of the old wheat 
had gone into the No. 2 grade the same high percent- 
age should, under the new standards, go into the No. 2, 
but that is not the case. The standards were not 
made with that purpose. A part of the old No. 2’s go 
into the 3’s, and a part of the old 3’s remain in the 
3’s and a part go down into the lower grades. 

Now, take the Toledo market—and I have used that 
market because I happened to be able to get the fig- 
ures from there—we have in the 1914 crop in the 
month of August, 80.8 per cent grading No. 2, only 
.123 per cent graded No. 3, no 4’s, 19.7 per cent sample. 
In September, 79.4 per cent graded No. 2, no 3’s, no 4’s, 
20.59 per cent sample. In October, 78.9 per cent No. 2, 
no 3’s, no 4’s, 29.09 per cent sample. In other words, 
in 1914 we had two grades in the Toledo market in the 
months of August, September and October. Now, it 
seems rather strange that in the 1915 crop there was 
more No. 3 than 4. The 1915 crop, of course, was an 
exceedingly poor one, so poor that it was impossible 
to put that wheat into a No. 2 grade. 

I find the percentage I gave you for the Toledo mar- 
ket for No. 1 was a little too high for the red winter 
wheat. It was 3.8 per cent; 7.68 per cent was for 
all grades. That takes in the hard winter, the spring 
wheats and the white wheats. It was 3.8 per cent red 
winter grading No. 1, 36.6 per cent No. 2, 38.1 per cent 
No. 3, 6.1 per cent No. 4, 10.6 per cent No. 5, 4.6 per 
cent sample grade. I believe that is just about the 
way our wheat would ordinarily run, the majority of 
it coming within the first three grades, but not so 
much in No. 2 as has been the case heretofore. 

Now, the Indiana wheat does not show quite so high, 
only 1.8 per cent grading No. 1—this is during August, 
September and October; 29 per cent No. 2, 54 per cent 
No. 3 (most of the Indiana wheat going into Grade 
No. 3, possibly from the standpoint of excessive mois- 
ture, which most of you are interested in in this sec- 
tion), 4.6 per cent No. 4, 7.48 per cent No. 5, and 2.79 
per cent sample grade. 

Dropping down, the weight for the No. 3 is 57 
pounds; in the No. 4, 55 pounds; and the No. 5, 53 
pounds, those being very much the same as you had 
in the older grades. 

Now, as to the moisture content, in which you are 
especially interested, we have 13 per cent in the first 
two grades; and as I said at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Buffalo, if we find that this 
moisture content is too light for the soft red_winter 
wheat, after working with this crop, we stand ready 
to modify it. I don’t know that I can say any more. 
When we fixed the grades,. our analysis showed that 
about 75 per cent of the soft red winter wheat would 
meet that requirement. Now ,of course, that included 
the soft red winter wheat of the Southwest, as well 
as the soft red winter wheats of this section, and of 
Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and the Eastern part 
of the United States. The soft winter wheats of the 
Southwest very frequently go into the market with 
a moisture content of 10%, 11 or 12 per cent for the 
bulk of the crop. The point is whether we should 
make the moisture requirement so high as to take in 
the porous wheat that is grown in any section of 
the United States or fix it on the basis of an average. 
When we consider it from a milling standpoint or 
from any other standpoint on the basis of intrinsic 
value, we find that wheat with 12 per cent of moisture 
is worth a little more than 2 per cent above wheat 
with 14 per cent of moisture. Now a great many have 
this idea, that in wheat with 14 per cent of moisture, 
if it is dried down to a 12 per cent moisture content, 
the loss in weight is 2 per cent, but it is just a little 
bit more than 2 per cent. I can’t give you the exact 
figures, but I do have one figure in mind to illustrate 
that that will be true more particularly in connection 
with your corn. 


The discussion which followed Dr. Duvel’s talk 
brought out the fact that there was much reason- 
able objection to the moisture content in the 
grades for soft wheat, which was finally expressed 
in the unanimous adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

Wheat Grades Too Rigid 


Wherea®’, It has seemed to the handlers and pro- 
ducers of wheat of the soft red winter varieties that 
the grades as promulgated by the Department of Agri- 
culture have been too rigid, especially in regard to the 
moisture content; and 

Whereas, The experience of the shippers in handling 
the 1917 crop in the state of Indiana has been that the 
wheat was of a high test but of a character that it 
took on a moisture content that remained with it after 
it was threshed, but which did not seem to render 
it liable to get out of condition by reasonable storage; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly petition the Grain 
Standardization Department of the Department of 
Agriculture to raise the limit of moisture percentages 
allowed in the No. 2 grade to as high a per cent as 
possible to allow it to be stored in any reasonable 
quantities without deterioration. 


Wheat Samples 


Whereas, Dissatisfaction has arisen out of the prac- 
tice of United States Food Administration requiring 
two-pound samples of wheat from each car to be sent 
by the shipper to the zone manager in his respective 
zone when such wheat is shipped from a point where 
there is no Federal inspection to a point where there 
is no Federal inspection and such zone manager plac- 
ae a grade and value upon such sample; therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That this Association goes on record as 
favoring the adoption of handling wheat in the same 
manner as corn is now handled under like conditions. 
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Moisture in Wheat and Discounts 


Whereas, Standard grades of soft winter whe: : 
with a moisture content of 13.5 per cent Eg eiaed 
able on Government and other contracts for domestic 
and foreign consumption, and the same can be pro- 
duced from natural wheat carrying a like amount or 
even greater per cent of moisture without the elimina- 
tion thereof, and without endangering the product or 
embarrassing: the manufacturing process: and 

Whereas, The producers of such wheat and the first 
handlers thereof, who are the direct representatives 
of the producers, now carry the larger per cent of the 
reserve stocks and are entitled to have the same enter 
the market on its merits and not under the penalty 
that falls to it under the’system of discounts in force 
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throughout the country, fixed and a i 

J 2 y, fixe applied through and 
by virtue of the Food Administration’s rules anc ear 

lations; therefore, be it CGE Sy Sa Fes us 


Resolved, That we earnestly appea » ’ 
Governmental authorities to angie tote deaaatiscore, 
and application of the discounts for winter wheat the t 
approximates the grade of No. 2, as will permit ta 
acceptance by licensed mills, merchants and BIEvatGrs 


on No, 2 winter wheat contracts, when qualified for 


Tn 9 “ada - a j ; 
No. 2 grade except as to its moisture content and 
when such moisture content exceeds 13 per but 


cent but 


does not exceed 13.5 per cent it shall be accepted ata 


maximum discount of % cent per bushel ¢ 

xX] o shel and whe z 
moisture content exceeds the 13.5 per cent put Chnee 
not exceed 14 per cent shall be accepted at a maximum 
discount of 1 cent per bushel, > 
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BROWN.—After an illness of more than a month’s 
duration, C. A. Brown, president of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cc. A. BROWN 


died in Chicago on November 9. Mr. Brown had 
been prominent in Chamber of Commerce circles 
a many years. His widow and six children survive 
im. 

COURCIER.—John F. Courcier died suddenly at 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 30. He was a former 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 


JOHN F. COURCIER 


tion, and at the time of his death was rate expert 
for the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 


CLARK.—Chas. R. Clark of C. R. Clark & Co 
and a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
recently. He had been connected with the grain 
receiving business for many years. 

CUMMINGS.—Geo. H. Cummings, aged 66 years 
was killed in an automobile accident. He had been 
Secretary of the Sioux City (Iowa) Seed Nursery 
Company since 1884. He leaves a widow. 

DANFORTH.—Aged 84 years, Francis Danforth, 
a retired Norway, Maine, grain dealer, died sud- 
denly while on his way to Southern Pines, N. C. 

DEFREES.—After an illness of several months’ 
duration, Frank B. Defrees died at a Chicago hos- 
pital. He was a grain dealer at Goshen, Ind., for 
many years. 

GLASGOW.—On October 29, Harry Glasgow shot 
and killed himself. He was engaged in the grain 
and hay business at Choteau, Okla. 

HALSTED.—Edw. Monroe Halsted died on Octo- 
ber 21 at Los Angeles, Cal. For many years he was 
with the Albert Dickinson Company. 

HARDY.—wW. L. Hardy died at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on October 25. He was a former member 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and at 
one time was connected with the Northwestern 
Elevator Company. He was 58 years old at the 
time of his decease. 

HARGRAVE.—Michael P. Hargrave died during 
October at his home in Galveston, Texas. He was 
senior member in the Hargrave’s Seed Store which 
he established in 1901. His widow, one daughter 
and five sons survive him. 


HILL.—Dropsy and heart trouble caused the 
death of Stephen J. Hill, Jr., representative on the 
New York Produce Exchange of Power Son & Co. 
Mr. Hill was 38 years old at the time of his death. 


KLENCK.—Geo. A. Klenck died at his Evans- 
ville, Ind., home not long ago. He was engaged in 
the grain and feed business there and at one time 
had operated an elevator and mill at Oakland 
City, Ind. 

LANGTON.—Aged 40 years, Jas. Langton, a 
grain, coal and feed dealer, died at his home 
in Orange, N. J., from ptomaine poisoning. 

LENNON.—F. J. Lennon was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was a well known New York 
distributor of grain, hay, etc., and was a member 
of the Produce Exchange of that city. 

MATTHEWS.—Chas. D. Matthews, Sr., of Sikes- 
ton, Mo., died of heart disease at his home on 
October 17, aged 74 years. Mr. Matthews was a 
pioneer grain and mill man and was one of the 
founders of the Scott County Milling Company, 

McDONALD.—Joseph McDonald, a former mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, died at his 
home in Chicago recently. He had at one time 
been connected with Merrill Follansbee and later 
on with Chas. Trego in the commission business. 
Two daughters survive him. 

RHEA.—I. T. Rhea, a Nashville (Tenn.) grain 
man, died recently, aged 70 years. 

SHERWOOD.—After a short illness, Frank H. 
Sherwood, connected with the seed and grain broker- 
age firm, F. H. Sherwood Company, Sacramento, 
Cal., passed away in that city. Mr. Sherwood, who 
was 38 years old, leaves a widow and two children. 

SPERRY.—Dayid Baldwin Sperry, a veteran 
Louisville, Ky., seed man, died at his home there 
recently. Shortly after the Civil War he engaged 
in the seed and wholesale produce business under 
the name of Reed & Sperry, which later became 
Sperry, Frederick & Bowen. Mr. Sperry retired 
two years ago. Widow, two sons and two daughters 
survive Mr. Sperry. 

STEWART.—Frank C. Stewart died at ‘his home 
in West Mansfield, Ohio, from paralysis. He was 
a prominent grain dealer. 

TOOLE.—Hugh Toole died from a bullet shot in 
his head. It is not known whether it was acci- 
dental or intentional. Mr. Toole was manager of 
the elevator at Minot, N. D. 
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A seed corn house has been built at Hutchinson, 


Minn., by H. L. Merrill. 

The Oshkosh Seed Company of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Sweetwater Seed & Grain Company of Sweet- 
water, Texas, will build a new structure there. 

The Condon Bros. have sold out their retail seed 
store in Rockford, Ill., to S. Peterson, a florist. 

G. H. Veatch’s seed and feed business at Ells- 


worth, Kan., is now the property of George 
Lafferty. 

Chester Jay Hunt has incorporated at Little 
Falls, N. Y., to handle seeds. Capital stock amounts 
to $50,000. 


A pbuilding in Carpinteria, Cal. has been leased 
by Henry Berrien Fish, in which he will install 
new bean handling machinery. The company will 
do business under the name of Henry Berrien Fish, 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 
CHICAGO, ILI 


We Buy and Sell 


FIELD SEEDS 


Ask for Prices. Send Samples for Bids. 


L.TEWELES SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Red, White and Alsike Clover 
Timothy and Alfalfa Seed 


Seed Corn 


Field Peas 


LARGE DEALERS IN SOUTHERN FALL GRAINS, 
CLOVERS, VETCHES, GRASSES, 
AND OTHER SEEDS 
Get Willet’s Weekly Current Price List. 


Get Willet’s Fall 1917 Seed Catalogue—out late in 
August. 


N. L. WILLET SEEN Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Field Seeds Are the 
BEST THAT GROW 


Cochrane Quality 


Twenty buying stations in the producing sections of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota enable us to buy the “‘cream of the 


crop.” Write for quotations and samples. 
H C h C PORTAGE, 
i . ocnrane O., WISCONSIN 


We want to buy Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Alfalfa 
White Clover. 


SEEDS 


ey 
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Seedsman. Chas. B. Howe and Frank Roberts will 
be associated with him. 

The Sioux City Seed Company of Sioux City, 
Iowa, is installing a percentage measuring and 
blending machine. 

H. H. Miller is now a member of the firm, Funk 
Bros. Seed Company of Bloomington, Ill. He will 
be assistant manager. 

H. P. Headley, R. S. Scrugham and G. Duval have 
incorporated at Lexington, Ky., as Headley & Co. 
Capital stock is $10,000. 

The capital stock of the Peninsular Seed Com- 
pany of Port Huron, Mich., has been increased 
from $40,000 to $70,000. 

The capital stock of the Manitowoc Seed ‘Com- 
pany located at Manitowoc, Wis., has been increased 
from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Walter L. Nossaman has incorporated the Aab- 


Gran and 


\ev.g Seeds 


WANTED 
We are in the market for clover seed, screenings, 
tailings, and badly bucked clover seed. Send sam- 
ples to THE KING SEED CO., North Vernon, Ind. 


WANTED 


By an old established seed house, a thorough 
business man of character, capability and experi- 
ence in the general seed business. State qualifi- 
cations, experience and salary wanted. SEED 
HOUSE, Box 10, care “American Elevator and 


Grain Trade,’ Chicago, III. 


WE BUY AND SELL 


S&eeds 


Write Us Your Needs 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


GRASS 


Chicago 


TheALBET PICK INSON “oman 
SEEDS 


To Meet Demands Of 


PURE SEED LAWS 


FIELD 


Minneapolis 


ling’s Seed Farms, Inc., of Seattle, Wash. Capital 
stock amounts to $200,000. 


A new $200,000 seed elevator, warehouse and 
cleaning plant is to be built at Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the L. Teweles Seed Company. 


Harry N. Leckenby has entered the seed cleaning 
business at Seattle, Wash. He was formerly with 
Chas. H. Lilly Company at Seattle. 


The stock of Dr. L. M. Clayton, in the seed and 
feed business at Liberal, Kan., has been sold to 
the W. H. Vickers Grain & Seed Company. 


The Annual Seed Show of the North Dakota 
Improved Seed Growers’ Association of Fargo, N. 
D., is to be held from January 15 to 18, 1918. 


M. G. Lion has been taken into partnership by 
W. J. Fosgate of Santa Clara, Cal. The seed grow- 
ing firm will now be operated as Fosgate & Lion. 


The Mississippi Valley Seed Company has been 
formed at Omaha Neb., capitalized with stock of 
$100,000. J. W. Ratekin is interested in the con- 
cern. 


Herbert and Simon Herzstein, R. W. Burrage, 
John H. Guyer and E. A. Mattingly have incor- 
porated as the H. Herzstein Seed Company of Clay- 
ton, N. M. 


A building at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
leased by the Alfred J. Brown Seed Company, who 
will utilize it for a warehouse and seedpacking 
establishment. 


A tract of land has been secured near Ralston, 
Neb., by the Nebraska Seed Company of Omaha, 
Neb., on which it will erect at a cost of $5, 000 a 
new seed drying house. 


The Ratekin Seed House buildings and equipment 
has been taken over by Henry Field Seed Company 
of Shenandoah, Iowa. This will be known as the 
company’s Warehouse No. 4, and will be used for 
storage purposes. 


A branch office has been opened up at Ames, 
Iowa, by Blair-Harper & Co., of Aurora, Ill. The 
branch has been incorporated by F. D. MeClenahan, 
Geo. Judisch, Geo. F. Graham, T. H. Woodruff and 
B. G. Budge. Capital stock is $20,000. 


The Interstate Seed & Grain Company has been 
organized at Fargo, N. D., capitalized at $50,000. 
The company will absorb the business of the H.L. 
Landblom Company at Moorhead, Minn., and will 
deal exclusively in seed and potatoes at Moorhead 
and Fargo. They have purchased the Schoenhoffen 
Brewing Company’s plant at Moorhead. and will 
install cleaning and other machinery. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN TIMOTHY SEED 


“Timothy seed tried to get out of the rut middle 
of week. Demand was rather spirited both for De- 
cember and March, but general weakness in grain 
and stock markets finally affected both red and 
timothy. Receipts have fallen off sharply but 
enough already received to fill current demand. 
Stocks here appear ample, but with lighter receipts 
expected and a good stiff demand started in the 
early spring, would see them melt away. Majority 
in the trade feel friendly to timothy and expect 
prices to range higher later on. May take the 
place of clover in many instances. Alsike too, 
should come in for its share of prosperity and take 
the place of clover in some sections.”—J. F. Zahm 
é& Co., Toledo, Market Letter of November 12. 


$16 CLOVER SEED 

“$16 seed is here. Acts as though it may hang up 
its hat and stay awhile. Seems right at home way 
up there. Around $16, seed is at the Pike’s Peak 
of clover prices. October voted wet on seed. It 
started the trouble. November dry so far. The real 
damage was done last month. 

“Cash clover premiums widening. Reflects cash 
seed scarcity. Arrivals few and far between. Note 
figures for week. Compare with other years. Note 
also shipments. Stocks of seeds normally accumu- 


We Can Offer 


HIGH GRADE 
ORCHARD GRASS 
RYE GRASS 
WHITE CLOVER 


HAIRY VETCH 
DE RAPE 


Wm. G. Scarlett & Co. 


Wholesale Seed Merchants—Importers and Exporters 


Baltimore, Md. 
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late at this time of year. 
are abnormal. 

“Market shows abundent absorbing power. Seed is 
in demand on any reactions.”—Southworth & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Letter of November 12. 


FUMIGATING SEEDS 


Where it is undesirable or impracticable to use 
the carbon bisulphide method of destroying insect 
life in seed, the heat method may be used advan- 
tageously and successfully, if care is taken. The 
seeds are placed for a period of four or five hours 
in shallow trays in a heat registering 130° or 135° 
F. When small quantities of seed are to be fumi- 
gated they can be placed in a shallow pan in an 
oven and by stirring every few minutes, to prevent 
them from heating unevenly, they will be ready 
after an one-half hour treatment. However, the 
disadvantage with the heat method is that the 
germinating powers of the seeds are apt to be de- 
stroyed and for this reason this method is not given 
preference over the carbon bisulphide treatment. 


ALFALFA SEED IN KANSAS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the alfalfa seed crop in Kansas this year is 
about 50 per cent of the 1916 crop, but as the 1916 
production was larger than usual, the present crop 
is nearer normal than this percentage would indi- 
cate. 

Abnormal weather conditions that prevailed this 
year, especially at harvest time, have affected the 
quality of the crop considerably. Much of the crop 
contains a large amount of brown and shriveled 
seeds, but high grade lots such as could easily be 
obtained last year, are very scarce in the state this 
year. The shrinkage which normally averages about 
10 per cent is averaging from 20 to 25 per cent this 
year. Fair quality seed is being bought at prices 
ranging from $7.00 to $8.50 per bushel and recleaned 
seed is bringing up to $9.50 per bushel, basis country 
shipping points. 


CLOVER SEED MOVEMENT IN WIS- 
CONSIN AND MINNESOTA 


Wisconsin’s clover seed crop of 1917 is about 
75 per cent of normal, owing to the lateness of 
the first and second cuttings, says the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. About 10 per cent of the 
crop had moved from farms to storage points by 
the middle of October. Alsike is practically all 
hulled and 50 per cent is at storage points here and 
abroad. Acreage was less than in 1916, but yield 
per acre greater. Quality of red clover and alsike 
seed is very good. Prices, basis recleaned seed, 
range from $21 to $24 per hundred weight for red, 
$19 to $22 for alsike, $35 to $43 for white clover. 
Wisconsin dealers are not anxious to buy and store 
clover seed at prevailing high prices, but prefer 
to keep seed moving. 

Minnesota’s clover seed crop of 1917 is about 20 
per cent that of the 1916 crop, due to extreme 
lateness of the first and second cuttings, and hot 
weather at maturing time. Most of the regular 
producing sections have seed, but only in small 
amounts. Seed is being marketed as fast as it is 
hulled, high prices proving very attractive to the 
farmer. Recleaned seed is being bought basis 
country shipping points at from $20 to $24 per hun- 
dred weight for red clover, and $18.50 to $22 for 
alsike. These prices are not attractive to the 
average dealers and they are not inclined to buy 
heavily. 


STORAGE OF SEED WHEAT IN THE 
NORTHWEST 

The Grain Corporation of the Food Administra- 
tion and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are co-operating to see that sufficient seed 
wheat is stored in elevators and warehouses to 
meet next spring’s demand. 

Blanket licenses for the storage of seed wheat 
and rye -are being issued to elevators and ware- 
houses by the Corporation, and the United States 
Stocks Committee has undertaken the approval of 
all lots stored in this manner. These lots, if ap- 
proved for seed by the Committee, may be sold 
at not to exceed 15 per cent over the selling 
price of No. 1 wheat at the elevator where it is 
stored. 

The Committee has regularly authorized agents 
at four points in the Northwest: W. L. Oswald, 
320 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. S. 
Ray, Moscow, Idaho; E. G. Schafer, Pullman, 
Washington, and G. R. Hyslop, Corvallis, Oregon. 
These agents examine representative samples of 
lots held for storage and pass on them as to their 
fitness for seed. If the seed is of poor quality, 
storage longer than 30 days is not allowed. The 
following factors are considered in this examina- 
tion: Purity as to variety, purity as to freedom 
from weed seeds, grade, germination, freedom from 
disease, and freedom from noxious weed seeds. 

Most elevators have not yet commenced to store 
seed wheat and from present indications -will not 
start to store much for another month. This is due 
to the fact that favorable weather conditions have 


Conditions this season 
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kept the farmers in the fields and much of the wheat 
is still unmarketed. Also, most elevators need their 
entire space for the regular run of grain coming in 
at this time. As soon as the elevator bins can be 
spared, seed wheat storage will commence. 

While most concern is given to the inspection and 
storage of stocks of spring wheat suitable for seed, 
some attention is also paid to stocks of winter 
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wheat, and these will be examined for licensed eleva- 
tors and warehouses in the same manner as samples 
of spring wheat. 

The necessity for storing ample supplies of good 
seed is very urgent, and it is hoped that grain 
dealers will co-operate with the state organizations 
and the Department’s Committee on Seed Stocks to 
the fullest extent possible. 
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G. F. Hill will conduct a feed business at Spring- 
field, Ore. 

Melvin Erickson will conduct a feed business at 
Walker, Minn. 

A feed business has been started at Genoa, IIl., 
by N. E. Davis. 

Robt. Fett will conduct a feed and flour business 
at Eagle River, Wis. 

S. Antonoff will conduct a feed and flour busi- 
ness at Ladysmith, Wis. 

W. F. Baker has sold his Goshen, Ind., feed and 
flour business to Marion Yoder. 

J. W. Segee has sold his feed business at Weeks 
Mills, Maine, to Harl Harvey. 

W. W. Bryson’s feed store at Heavener, Okla., is 
now owned by J. W. Edwards. 

A new feed and flour store has been opened up 
at Abbotsford, Wis., by Chas. Hanna. 

A feed and flour business has been opened up 
at Oskaloosa, Kan., by C. G. McHenry. 

Earl J. Cobb has sold his feed and flour store 
at Sun Prairie, Wis., to Carl O. Krause. 

A. W. Rehard and John Bouck have entered the 
feed and flour business at Akely, Minn. 

C. Wilt & Son, hay, feed and grain dealers of 
Philadelphia, Pa., retired from business. 

Parker & Barnard succeeds A. C. Parker in the 
feed and flour business at Phoenix, N. Y. 

Lewis H. Fleming will engage in the feed and 
flour brokerage business at Albany, N. Y. 

The Unity (Wis.) Produce Company has sold its 
feed business to J. E. Lyons & Co., of Colby. 

A hay barn, 912x100 feet, is to be built at Kansas 
City, Mo., by the United States Government. 

H. Grantman’s feed business at Lomira, Wis., has 
been purchased by L. Rosenheimer and others. 

(C. H. Veatch’s feed and seed business at Ells- 
worth, Kan., is now the property of Geo. Lafferty. 

A wholésale feed and flour business has been 
opened up at Drumright, Okla., by Buck Tharel. 

W. J. Parsons has purchased the feed and grain 
business of Chas. Hipsley at New Market, Iowa. 

Thomas Jaycox & Son have sold out at Jerome, 
Idaho, to the Anchor Hay, Grain & Feed Company. 

Guy Willison’s interest in the Copan Feed Store, 
Copan, Okla., has been purchased by A. J. Wig- 
field. 

A feed store has been opened up at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., by the Hewitt Grain & Provision 
Company. 

The flour and feed business of the late John 
Geisler at Steuben, Wis., has been purchased by 
Chas. Koschkee. 

Sherman Morman and Walter Richards now own 
the feed and flour business of Bradaun & Stitch at 
Stillwater, Okla. 

The People’s Flour & Feed Company of Mitchell, 
S. D., has dissolved. Geo. D. Jones and C. H. 
Coxe were interested. 

‘A four-story warehouse, 50x80 feet, is to be built 
for Albert D. German, a feed and flour dealer, at 
Richland Center, Wis. 

E. Stanton and others have incorporated as the 
Midway Coal & Feed Company at Picher, Okla., 
capitalized at $10,000. 

The capital stock of the Zink Bros. Hay & Grain 
Company of Detroit, Mich., has been decreased 
from $15,000 to $7,500. 

A brick warehouse is being built and a 16x60-foot 


A ALFALFA 


L Weare the Largest Distributors 
F of ALFALFA in 


A GREATER NEW YORK 


Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
communicate with us we will provide a satisfactery outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
AW Power eo. ee A 


addition is being erected to the elevator of the 
Burlington Feed Company at Burlington, Wis. 


A new building is being erected at Cleburne, 
Texas, for the Kansas City Produce Company, in 
which they will conduct a hay, grain and produce 
business. 

M. L. Cushing and others have organized at 
Fitchburg, Mass., the J. Cushing Company to deal 
in hay, grain and feedstuffs. Capital stock amounts 
to $600,000. 

The C? S. Kraybill feed store at Abilene, Kan., 
has been purchased by J. L. Parks. Associated 
with him will be C. W. Morilla, formerly of the 
Kansas City Hay Company. 

H. E. Chatterton, Sam Harris, Jay Wyman and 
others have incorporated at Clare, Mich., as the 
Clare Hay, Grain & Bean Company. Capital stock 
of the company amounts to $10,000. 

The interest of L. J. Roberts in the feed and 
grain business of Page & Roberts at Bangor, Wis., 
has been purchased by W. H. W. Page. The busi- 
ness will now be conducted as the Page Bros. 


KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET 
BY B. S. BROWN. 

The movement of hay to the Kansas City Market— 
and through it—increased markedly in October, the 
record for single day’s receipts being broken for 
timothy, and total hay receipts breaking the record 
for a single month established in April, 1915. The 
high prices—more than double the same time last 
year—brought out the hay; and the quotations were 
maintained, even gaining under the movement. The 
Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific put embargoes 
late in the month, on hay for this market, due to 
congestion at yards in and near Kansas City. 

The Board of Directors of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers Association on October 30 adopted a rule 
that sellers’ invoice weights shall be taken, in th; 
absence of agreement otherwise, at time of sale, and 
in the absence of shippers’ or unloading weights. 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 

The Mullally Hay_& Grain Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., report for week ending November 12: 

“Our market, the past few days has reacted with 
more strength than ever owing to the increased 
shipping demand and buyers have been taking all 
the timothy and clover mixed offered at a higher 
range of prices causing a free movement and our 
market has kept well cleaned up right along and is 
in excellent condition for fresh arrivals and we ad- 
vise prompt shipments. 

“Pure clover hay is in scant offerings and de- 
mand urgent. Prairie hay is scarce and wanted, 
not near enough prairie has been arriving to supply 
the trade and the market is bare of all grades and 
fresh arrivals of prairie would meet ready sale at 
outside prices and we advise prompt shipments. 
Alfalfa hay is ruling firm with an excellent demand 
for all grades.” 

Toberman, Mackey & Co. of St. Louis, say in 
report issued November 12: 

“The market on hay is steady, with a good de- 
mand all around for the arrivals, and we believe 
that present prices will be well maintained during 
this and the coming week. Clover hay still scarce, 
in good demand, as well as heavy mixed and all 
grades of clover mixed hay. We urge shipments. 
Alfalfa in active demand for high grades, bring- 
ing strong prices, good demand for the medium 
grades. Very little prairie on the market, with a 
good demand, especially for high grades. The 
medium grades in better request. Straw still scarce 
and in demand.” 
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W. R. MUMFORD & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


Hay, Grain, Millstuffs, Futures 


Consignments Solicited 
We Guarantee Good Service 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 
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For Sale ||FIRES-CASUALTIES | 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


For Sale—Feed, coal and elevator’ business. 
Write GIBBS, LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 


Gibbs, Mo. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 

Michigan grain and bean elevator and hay busi- 
ness. Splendid territory. Net profits $8,000 to 
$10,000 annually. Will consider active partner to 
run elevator, sell on terms, or trade for farm. 
Other activities force me to make this offer. Prop- 
osition will bear closest inspection and investiga- 
tion. GOODELLS ELEVATOR CO., Goodells, 
Mich. 


One 10-horsepower Fuller and Johnson Gasoline 
Engine. First-class condition. Price $175. FOS- 
TER BROS., Tomahawk, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
1 Howes Oat Clipper, size 36. 
yrder. Prompt shipment. 
100-horsepower slide valve steam engine. 
CHEMICAL CARBON REFINING .CO., 
Commercial Ave., South Chicago, II1. 


In good working 


9421 


POWER TO FIT EVERY DEMAND 

High grade rebuilt engine values, 1 to 100-hp. at 
prices you want to pay. Send for big list of engines 
suited for elevators and mills, for factories and 
farms, for autos and trucks, for boats and hydro- 
planes and state your power needs so that we may 
quote with description. BADGER MOTOR CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
TL 


tscellaneous 


re Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 


a products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
io. 


uo 


McClelland, lowa.—J. F. Twamley & Son’s eleva- 
tor here was damaged by fire recently. 

Hampton, Ilowa.—The Farmers’ Elevator was dam- 
aged to the extent of $1,000 by fire. 

Clarence, Ill—The building of the Frederick 
Grain Company sustained damage by fire. 

Waverly, Ill—W. R. Turnbull’s elevator burned 
to the ground on November 9, a total loss. 


Hudson, Wis.—Fire loss was suffered by the New 
Richmond Elevator Company on its plant here. 


Keota, lowa.—The property of L. H. Marr & Son, 
flour and feed dealers was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. ? 


South St. Joseph, Mo.—Fire damaged to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 the feed store at this point owned 
by W. C. Acker. 


Mount Jackson, Va.—The feed store of W. E. 
Carroll was destroyed during a large conflagration 
in Mount Jackson recently. 


Olanta, S. C.—The seed warehouse and cotton 
ginnery of the John McSween Company burned. 
Loss amounted to $10,000. 


Buffalo, Kan.—The Carlisle Commission Com- 
pany’s hay barn here burned. About 150 tons of 
hay were also consumed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The plant of the elevator com- 
pany, J. W. Gestergder & Son, was damaged to 
the extent of $200,000 by fire. 


Ripley, Tenn.—The grain elevator and flour mill 
of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Milling Company 
burned. Losses amounted to $33,000. 


Southey, Sask.—On October 13 the Maple Leaf 
Milling Company’s elevator burned. About 20,000 
bushels of grain were also consumed. 


Covington, Okla.—Fire destroyed the old Farmers’ 
Elevator Company’s plant at this point on October 
24. The origin of the fire is not known. 


Sherman, Texas.—The seed warehouse of the J. 
B. R. Smith Milling Company burned recently. 
Large quantity of seed wheat and oats were also 
burned. 


Armour, S. D—Part of the Carlon Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator here collapsed not long ago, and 
thousands of bushels of wheat and barley were 
dumped. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The auxiliary plant of The 
Karly & Daniels Company burned with $100,000 
losses. The plant was used exclusively for hay 
pressing. 

Centralia, Wash.—Fire, apparently of incendiary 
origin, destroyed the grain, flour, hay and cement 
warehouse of Sears Bros. & Rouwell during the 
month of October. 


El Paso, Texas.—The Alameda Fuel & Grain 
Company’s warehouse, of which Sam and Joe 
Rosenwasser were the owners, was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $2,500. 

Jonesville, Ind.—H. Griffith’s elevator near here 
burned, together with 4,000 bushels of wheat. Loss 
amounted to $25,000, covered by insurance. The 
elevator is to be rebuilt. 

Greenfield (r. f. d. Blanchard), N. D.—The office 
room of the elevator here was destroyed by fire 


MILLING 
KINKS 


mm 
THE latest book 


for grain elevator op- 
eratorsand millers. Just 
off the press and ready 
for delivery. A compan- 
ion book to the Book of 
Wrinkles. Contains 169 
illustrated devices as- 
sembled and classified 
for ready reference. 


PRICE, $1.00 
Postpaid ete 


MITCHELL BROS. The 

PUBLISHING CO. 

431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ono 


SAVES THREE WAYS — DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 
(ber 


AUER BROS. Co. 


Formerly Foos Mig. Co. 
517 Bauer Building 


oo 


which threatened for a time to spread to the main 
elevator. The office was rebuilt immediately and 
a new engine installed. 

Inglewood, Cal.—The Freeman Warehouse was 
destroyed by fire believed to have been of incen- 
diary origin. Albout 900 sacks of beans and 100 tons 
of hay were also consumed. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Fire destroyed a grain bin at 
the elevator of the firm of G. E. Patterson & Co., 
entailing a loss of $5,000. The fire is thought to 
have been started by a hot box. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Great Western Feed Com- 
pany’s elevator and warehouse was destroyed com- 
pletely by fire with a total loss to the owner, Chas. 
G. Simon. He will rebuild at once. 


Maryfield, Sask—The Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company’s plant, containing 6,500 bushels 
wheat, was destroyed by fire. The loss, amounting 
to $10,000, was covered by insurance. 


Edna, Texas.—C. Branch’s feed warehouse was 
damaged by fire of unknown origin recently. A 
considerable quantity of alfalfa and cottonseed 
burned. Loss amounted to about $6,500. 


Reedsville, Wis.—A small fire occurred in the 
Reinemann Elevator alleged to have resulted from 
the back-firing of a gasoline engine. The blaze was 
extinguished before serious damage was done. 


Varco Station (mail Austin), Minn—aA. C. 
Brooks’ elevator here was totally destroyed by fire 
on October 31. It is thought that the fire started 
from a spark from a passing locomotive. Loss 
amounted to over $8,000. 

Fremont, Ohio.—Fire destroyed the Havens Ele- 
vator & Supply Company’s elevator on October 23. 
About 2,000 bushels wheat, 5,000 bushels oats, and 
several cars were burned. Loss amounted to $20,- 
000, partially covered by insurance. 

Civer (near Lewiston), Ill.—The elevator at this 
place, owned by Buckley & Co., of Peoria, was de- 
stroyed by fire, together with about 1,000 bushels 


oats and between 600 and 700 bushels wheat. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 

gated iron, either painted or gal- 
vanized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, 
Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


Power—Oil—Maintenance—your big items of ex- 
the quick when you install 


pense are cut to 
BAUER Aittrition mits 


7 Reduced to figures, this economy is 

ee equivalent to a 40% saving on 
Mite, power and a 90% saving on lubri- 
cation costs. And because of the 
day in and day out dependability of 
these mills—repair expenses amount 
to little or nothing. Our catalog 
.\ has shown a_ thousand and more 
m feed grinders how to increase their 
earnings. It will do the same for 
you. Write for it—today. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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THAT SOFT CORN 


Can Only Be Saved by a 


HESS DRIER 


If your money 1s busy—we’ll take LIBERTY BONDS. 


The supply of Drier material and of installing experts 
is limited—first come—first served. Better think about 
it—right now. | 


Wire—telephone—write—we will respond promptly. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Moisture Testers also—BROWN-DUVEL, with glass flasks, official—or zmproved 
with copper flasks, for gasoline, gas, alcohol or electricity. Free booklet. 


RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
BROKERS GRAIN, FLOUR, ALFALFA AND | | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS Raseiesrs andiShinpere of 
pe Ee RBS Eee LA DELP: FA. MILL FEEDS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 
one { Commercial Exchange: Philadelphia, Da. Aad hats hed : Over 50 year in the business 


IMlinois Grain Dealers’ Ass'n. 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA (358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass'n. 


1 F. MILLER & SONS L. G. GRAFF H. D. IRWIN 
Receivers and Shippers of E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, GRAIN AND FEEDS L. G. GRAFF & SON 
se aa as a re Ef 453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA. GRAIN EXPORTERS 
Special attention given to the handling of ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS 
CORN and OATS BOURBON, INDIANA PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Upisacs 


: FEEDS AND FEEDINGS 
Taylor & Bournique Co. A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful lang guage, 


Its basis is the extensive inves tigations with animals in the phys siological laboratories of Europe oer America an 
GRAIN MERCHANTS the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, es specialls those of America, dur- 
ing the: last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of succes sful’ stockmen, eee from the widest 
. . . 4 sources. The se tex of all of the important work of our exper iment nee in = feeding nf farm animals as set 
Shippers of Quality and Uniformity forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condens ait toss made available to the reade 2 ee nth edi es , Tevise d and e 
opye tirely rewritten. By Wi AS Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agr evilere e, naan sity of ynsin, Oc size, 613 pages 
Oats, Milling Rye and Corn bound in art vellum. Price $2.25. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


304 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Mitchell Bros. PGtlichine ope ee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COMBINA | ION MERICAN MILLE 
**AMERICAN MILLER” 
“AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE” 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
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GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN CO. COR Grain Code 
RECEIVERSan° SHIPPERS AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
ere Noy CITY, MO. 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and MillingTrades 


OF THE 


United States and Canada 


Send for a Copy Now 
Price $3.00 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY || qi. che Brothers 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS! 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Kaffir Corn, Milo, Mill Feed C ° 
Straight and Mixed Cars, Sacked or Bulk Publishing Co e 
Gibraltar Buildin Kansas City, Mo. : 
Member—Kanaas City oe of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers’ National Association 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ay. D. BEST & CO. The Hungarian Milling & Elevator Co. THE WESTERN GR AIN CO. 


Wholesale * RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Grain GRAIN & FLOUR PINTO BEANS 


DENVER - - COLORADO Denver, Colo. Nooo aa ke Wes F. G. OLSON, Manager DENVER, COLO. 


The Denver Elevator || The Real Market Place 


Wholesale Grain and Grain Products for grain men is centered in 
Colorado and Kansas Flours the advertising columns of the 
DENVER, COLORADO | ‘“‘American Grain Trade’’ 


GRAIN. | 
_ RECEIVERS 


Pie os eC eae President R. A. ee ae Vice President 


The Scroggins-McLean Co. The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. Gould Grain Co. 
RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS COMMISSION Ls BARLEY 


Minneapolis and Duluth| | iq, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. || 600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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J. A. WARING, Sec- 
SAMUEL THOMAS, Treas. 


T. A. GRIER, Pre 
ELV, > MALTBY, Wee: Pres. 


T. A. GRIER & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Grain Commission 
Merchants and Shippers 


Members: Peoria Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
18-19-20-22 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. 


RUMSEY, MOORE & Co. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Board of Trade Bldg., 


Nanson Gommission Go. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


ae 202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for Fu 
intormationon = ST, LOUIS 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


St. Louis 


and 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co. 


for your 
Consignments 
433 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


118 NORTH MAIN STREET 


: 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR—nesters. ‘taties show 


at a glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, 
etc.,at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock 
tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solvesal! grain 
problems with lightning rapidity. Price $1.25. 


A. G- EYNG,, Jr: 


Grain and Commission Merchants 
Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


P.B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


BUCKLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
PEORIA, ILL. 


First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
References Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOvVvUIs 


Ship Your Hay, Grain and Seeds to 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN COMPANY 


We Make a Specialty of Track and Sample Sales. 
Handle on Consignment Only. Careful execution of orders for futures. 


Chamber of Commerce 3 - = 3 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


Try Us For Service 
W.J.KLOSTERMAN & CO. 
GRAIN and HAY 


Consignments a Specialty 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


veu can keep your name 
before the majority of 


those in the grain business with 
your card in these columns. 
Rates on application. 


Pierce Building 
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, . W. SIMONS WARREN T. McCRAY 
“It ~ the Service”’ Gerstenberg Peo ae Company President. Vice-President. 
NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 
fbithein flbin ab COMMISSION MERCHANTS ferns 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Consignments and orders for futures solicited Barley a Specialty 
717-720 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago Bededaertastere ys ee er) 315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| ‘neesih S ke Woe Ga a. wee Lowitz J. F. Barrett 
RUMSEY & COMPANY SAM FINNEY S .F. SQUIRES 
FOUNDED 1867 Manager Cash Grain Department Treasurer 
E. LOWITZ & Co. GEO. L. STEBBINS Representatives : 
ppees ’ oA. r, E. Ri 
co M MISSION M ERC HANTS ROOKERY BUILD! a6 —— CHICAGO Secretary. Pitt Done bgt DeBolt 
BOARD OF TRADE MEMBE RS: Chicago Boa ic (Ts ade Mile and Minne ary Claniber 
CHICAGO “Sh = sap | Weesten Ene a ee puis “Me s Exchange seen s City Boa { Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Crain and Provisions 


lage & Bryant 


1 and 2 Board of Trade 


Business Solicited in Any Department CHICAGO 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures : 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO Cash Grain Department 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats and Rye 
Barley a Specialty 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain Y eri : 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Our offerings to arrive given 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. prompt attention 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 

Market Reports on Application. 
66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland Bartlett Frazier Co. 

L. F. GATES CONSIGN GRAIN 
your Grain and Seeds, and send your - COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
orders f 
Lamson Bros. & Co. “GRAIN, PROVISIONS sad STOCKS to 


Western Union Building Chic ago 


Grain 
1874 Commission 1916 de! et oe 
Merchants Royal Insurance Bldg. H z M P PAY N "Te E R 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 


With H. W. ROGERS & BRO. 


Forty-one Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
Grain Commission—Correspondence Solicited 
HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


i | | ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
N Ma y VANE bes Why ye) NAN 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 


{HANDLERS OF EVERYTHINC IN 


wi core’, HAYaw STRAW 


Incorporated 
77 Board of Trade Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND 
Ciena RDERS SOLICITED 


coaceotg a rE Clark St., 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 

Chath, Binding “> is - 2. tees eet ae $1.50 

Eeather Birding’ :> gos uns oe ees 2.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill- 
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HITCH & CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SALES TO ARRIVE FUTURE ORDERS 
ALL RECEIVE PERSONAL and CAREFUL ATTENTION 


. when handled by 
M, L. VEHON & CO, 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
762 Insurance Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 


{ Wabash 1928 Wire or Tele i 
A phone for Bids 
Phones: } automatic 54-641 on New Corn 


GEO. S. DOLE. Pres. H. N. SAGER. See. 


J. DOLE 6G: CO: 
(Established 1852) C 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, rile CHICAGO 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, Played in 
Toledo, Ohio. Providence Does 
Dealing. When *“‘Seedy’’ favor 


C.A. KING & CO. 


Like Billy Sunday, they Deal in 
Cash and Futures 


YOU CAN’T READ ALL 


the market news. Get asummary of it once a 
week in our Weekly Review. Highlights of the 
week—facts, figures and factors—grouped for 
easy, quick reading and reference. Postal re- 
quest starts it your way. 


SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


Seeds Provisions 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Grains 


J.C. SHAFFER & CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 


Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Philip H, Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. 


PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


Incorporated 


Commission Merchants 
515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Ft. Worth 


Chicago 


Terminal Elevators 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN A 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 


ND SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


CRARY-JOHNSON COMPANY 


Grain, Stocks, Provisions and Cottons 
Ground Floor Insurance Exchange Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 5992 


Special attention to grain consignments and commissions 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Clover Seed — Timothy Seed 


THAT ORDER FOR CLOVER OR 
TIMOTHY FUTURES 


‘Send it to Zahm’’ 
J. F. ZAHM & COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Here since 1879. Ask for our daily Red Letter—Free 


Private Wires through Illinois and the Middle West 


Books for Grain Men 


The following standard works will be sent upon 
receipt of prices shown: 


The Book of Alfalfa—History, cultivation 
and merits. 366 pages. Illustrated. Bound 
in cloth. Price - - - - $2.00 


The Book of Corn— An authoritative 
work on the culture, marketing and use of corn 
in America and elsewhere. Compiled by Her- 
bert Myrick. 368 pages. Profusely illustrated 
and bound in cloth. Price - ~ $1.50 


Shafting, Pulleys and Belting—By Hu- 
bert E. Collins. An invaluable work for grain 
elevators or any other place where machinery 
is installed. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. 


Price - 3 = = 2 - $1.00 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE BUFFALO MARKET AT YOUR SERVICE 
F. J. MAURER, Inc. | 
RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CONSIGNMENTS. 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


: : All Rail WHEAT Pri t 
Ship Your Grain to CONSULT ME BUFFALO now sane basis 
WHEN BUYING OR SELLING as New York 
Cha rles O A : : ayy Less Export Rate to New York 
: BUFFALO 
Ken ned y George E. Pierce now is absolutely best Market 
& Co BUFFALO, N. Y. for your WHEAT 
Ore NG CONSIGN TO US 


BUFF AL Oy ave ¥: Evans, Monarch and Wheeler Elevators 


ett siete tins! WHITNEY & GIBSON 


Incorporated 1911 1,500,000 Bushels pod ts BUFFALO Se 


Oats Barley 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS Gre voucbuisoneoncens 
CON SIGN ments a Fair Chance! 


Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


ik E G E € Let me handle tems mation ee. 
aM ee Beta 


ence gained in TWENTY YEARS 
of SPECIALIZED CONSIGN- 
MENT SERVICE in this market. 


Shipping Instructions: Any routing. Draft: Any Buffalo Bank 


For Best Results Ship Us Your CAUTION: 
BE SURE THE NOTIFY PARTY IS 


Consign Your Grain Corn, Oats and Wheat T. J. STOFER 


Regardless Of Its Condition 419 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
To 
Send us your consignments 


W.G. Heathfield & Co. PRATT & CO. 


INC. 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


FOR DRYING MOIST CORN 
LOCATED ON THE 


NewYork Central Railroad 


OPERATORS OF 
831 Chamber of Commerce SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


910 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ame de fie, Wc yas AND ALSO 
Pret. Wea TA: PRO Lr) | oss ae Eas ta ebacsy a praunvoleer ERIE CANAL 
GRAIN MILTON CROWE AEPEY pas ops 
mcuntieeins GRAN a tee ie Geo. J. Meyer Malting Co. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
717 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Member Corn Exchange BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MACK’S **Push and ree. ge ahaha 
Consignments — Try [t ! sams 
McConnell Grain Corporation — Buffalo CONSIGNMENTS ONLY 


BURNS GRAIN CO. 


SM. RA EC EIPEE i Taylor & Bournique Co. 
Grain and Hay The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. SHIPPERS of GRAIN 
ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS Commission Orders Executed Grain and Seed Bought and Sold WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members 
Toledo, Ohio New York Produce Exchange Home Office 833 Chamber of Commerce 
Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Petia roleds ouiole cBitaio Core Mexcuanee f° Milwaukee, Wis. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GLOBE ELEVATOR COMPANY Mm Flwood’s Grain Tables mw 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any 
given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. 


Buyers of Wheat, Corn, Oats and Barley Endorsed by prominent grain dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service OH Ea Niet ee Ne 
GRAIN and HAY 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO.||_““sstinscsisrs 


: GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS J. M. FRISCH & CO. 


Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments RECEIVERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, ETC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Consignments Solicited 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Book of Wrinkles Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 
THIS IS A COLLECTION, IN BOOK FORM, OF A LARGE NUMBER OF HANDY AND Seaboard Corn Mills 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FLOUR MILLS. A 136-PAGE Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mgr 
Be nae “aes age. PRICE $1.00. We are always in the market for White and 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. 


431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
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ELWOOD GRAIN CO. 


Marshall Hall Grain Co. 3 ae 


and Shippers 


H. H. SAVAGE, Manager - ST. JOSEPH, MO. WHEAT—CORN 


- CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC ELEVATOR CO. 


Corby-Forsee Bldg. 


Grain Bought to Arrive for Different Ter- ST. JOSEPH - MISSOURI 


minal Markets and Sold for Shipment 500,000 bu. Fireproof Elevator, 
1,000 bu. per hour Drier. 


Write for Storage and Service Rates 


GRAIN 


_ RECEIVERS 


= 


John B. Meigs, Pres, G.C Holstein, V. Pres. & Mgr. MINNEAPOLIS f DULUTH 
Ta lor & Bourni ue Co A. Ballatine, Secy. and Treas. Ship to 
y q * | | Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 
SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 29 Sse eT WE OFFER A VERY BROAD SERVICE 
3 - A record of over 50 years in the grain business. 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. Sample Grain a Specialty Absoldes Seeaethy Ae 2 aoe 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS Courteous Treatment Quick Returns 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. YOU an keep in touch with the news and reports of 
GRAIN— FEED — HAY the Grain and Elevator world by reading the 


Brewery unica erains “American Grain Trade.” 
Malt Sprouts Hominy 
MILWAUKEE c WISCONSIN . SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


Established 1879 OUR 
J.W.Smith & Company LAL os e 
GRAIN MERCHANTS CHYGE ht Niepners arte 
The only strictly Grain Receiving House in Pitts- atisfies GRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 


burgh market. We specialize in Corn. Large hi Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 
Grain Dryer situated on Penna. Company Lineg. ippers 705 Wabash Building 


eee | 


pecial W.F. HECK & CO. 


GRAIN and HAY PRICE FOR 


R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. “AMERICAN MILLER’ “AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE” Send in your SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


Members } Sintional Hay Desiers Assn, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


i 
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WHITE GRAIN CO 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


WRIGHT S. TRAVIS, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN 


Grain, Hay, Flour, Feed, Etc. 


Consignments of Rye and Wheat Solicited 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
Members of New York Produce Exchange 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Crawtordsville, Ind. 
GRAIN 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us. 


DETROIT 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Pry our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
301-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


LANCASTER, PA. 


FANCY OATS 
OFF-GRADE WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 


MILLING WHEAT 
BARLEY 
MILL OATS 


DULUTH 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merohants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


INDIANAPOLIS 


THE URMSTON GRAIN CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS - BUFFALO 


CONSIGNMENTS OF CORN, OATS, WHEAT AND RYE 
SOLICITED. Thoroughly equipped at Indianapolis and 
at Buffalo to handle your shipments. 

Indianapolis Office— conducted on a strictly commission and 
brokerage basis. Buffalo Office—conducted on commission, 
track buying and distributing basis. Ask them for bids. 


WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


RICHMOND 
Grain, Feed, Flour, Hay, Seeds, 


Provisions, Etc. 


Adams Grain & Provision Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Receivers and Shippers 


‘MONROEVILLE, OHIO 


‘The 
Horn Brothers 
Company 
BUYERS 
AWD 
SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


Want new corn 
for November 
and December 
shipments. Asol 
Oats. 


Monroeville 
Ohio 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator 
world by reading the 
Grain Trade.”’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


““American 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 49? @néXeo" ** 


NORFOLK 
J. H. COFER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Wholesale Dealers in GRAIN 
Norfolk, Va. 


CINCINNATI 
Consign to or Ask for Bids 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co- 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI,. OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 


‘ 


Robert L. Early W. A. Daniel 


The Mutual Commission Co. 


Grain, Hay and Feed 
“Strictly Commission” 


Carew Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 
By Hubert E. Collins 
An invaluable work for flour mills, grain elevators or any 
other place where machinery is installed. Cloth bound, 
Well illustrated. Price $1.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS — 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Jos., & Son, grain & hay brokurs.*f 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Willet Seed Co., N. L., seeds. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., cora buyers.* 
Dennis & Co., grain merchants.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*f 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Frisch & Co., J. M., hay, straw, grain.¢ 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
Scarlett & Co., Wm. G., seeds. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers and shippers.* 

Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission. 

Slick & Co., L. E., receivers and shippers. 

Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash 
and future grain. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Crowe, Milton, grain commission.* 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 
Globe Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Harold, A. W., grain, barley a specialty. 
Heathfield & Co., W. G., grain.* 

Kennedy, Chas. & Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Maurer, Inc., F. J., grain. 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.* 
Pierce, Geo. E., oats.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Stofer, T. J., consignments.* 

Ratclitfe, S. M., grain and hay.f 

Taylor & Bournique Co., Grain.* 
Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission. 
Whitney & Gibson, receivers and shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* - 
Bartlett, Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Chicago Seed Co., seeds. 

Crary-Johnson Co., grain, stock, provisions. 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Finney, Sam, grain commission. 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*f 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

‘ Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merc. 
Illinois Seed Co.,. seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants,* 
Logan & Bryan, grain merchants.* 

McKenna & Rodgers, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. 
Mumford & Co., W. R., grain, hay, millstuffs.* 
Nash-\Wright Grain Co., grain, prov., seeds.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Rosenhaum Brothers, receivers, shippers.*f 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsev & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day & Co.* 

Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shippers.* 
DeMolet Grain Co., grain, hay, flour.* 
Mutual Commission Co., strictly commission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Strauss & Co., H. M., commission, grain, hay, 
feed.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain, hay.+ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seed.*} 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Best & Co., J. D., grain, hay.* 

Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 

Hungarian Milling & Elevator Co., grain. 
Western Grain Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*f 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


FRANKFORT, IND. 
Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Kendrick & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers. 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., rec. & shippers. 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*} 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*} 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*} 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Cargill Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com. 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 
Teweles Seed Co., L., seeds. 


tMembers National Hay Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gould Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com, merchants.* 

Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 

Scroggins-McLean Co., receivers and shippers. 
MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 

Horn Bros. Co., buyers and shippers, grain.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Power &°Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce. 
Travis, Inc., Wright S., grain, hay, flour, feed.¢ 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Cofer & Co., Inc., J. H., grain.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Buckley & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.* 

Graff & Son, L. G., grain exporters.* 

Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*4 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.*} 
Taylor & Bournique Co., oats, milling rye, corn. 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour, alfalfa, feed.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay, mill feeds.*} 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.} 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Adams Grain & Provision Co., grain, hay. 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*} 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Elwood Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
St. Joseph Public Elevator Co., public storage. 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Goffe & Carkener Co., grin, hay, seeds.*} 
Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclus.*f 
Klosterman & Co., W. G., grain, hay. 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*f 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., rec., shippers, & exp.* 
Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*f 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*f 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., seeds. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Raddatz Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*} 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Craig, J. V., grain, hay broker.*+ 


WHAT IT DOES: 


. It drenches the wheat berries. 

It dries the wheat for shipping. 

It. washes, scours and rubs each 
berry. , 

It rinses'each berry with clean water. 

It completely removes every im- 


purity. 
It aerates and tempers for the first 


break. 


It does not alter the a color 
of the wheat. 


. It does not crack, crush or break 
the wheat berries. 


. It uses one-half less water than any 
other system or machine. 


10. It washes smutty wheat clean and 
at the attractively low cost of 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of a 
cent per bushel. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


J 


_ SMUTTY WHEAT 


‘WITH A | 


Dn VR YON- 


ee 
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ANY operators of elevators. and flour mills have derived help from the ingeni- 
ous devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” The great demand for this 
book, which is now in its Fourth Edition, has impelled the publishers to 

“issue a new volume in the series: 


first edition will be rapidly exhausted, those desiring a copy are urged to send in their 
orders immediately. 


HE new feak ‘Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
value to Elevator Operators as to. Millers and Millwrights! Chapters are in- 
cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and 
Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 

Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating 

and Fumigating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


tacee (PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS, PUBLISHING COMPANY 
_ 431 South Deabhorn St., Chicago, III. 


\ 
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| Scnscthing to Worry About! 


YOU have two alternatives; either you continue to 
run your plant, or you do not. If not, you 
have something to worry about. 


<=) Being the Soliloquy. 
SEF of a Wise Owner 


IF you continue to run your plant; either you use 
good machinery, or you do not. ~If not, you 
have something to worry about. 


IF you use good machinery and it breaks down; 
either you replace with Weller-Made, or you 
do not. If not, you have something to worry 
about. 

IF you replace with Weller-Made Machinery, you 
have NO alternative. You have the best, and 
there is 


NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT! 


General Catalog Number 20 
Sent on Request 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Elevating, Conveying and 
Power Transmitting Machinery 


1856 North Kostner Avenue CHICAGO 


PU 
4 


C The Only No Leak, No Stick 
| || Steel GrainValveon the Market. 


 § This valve or turn head throws the grain, 
flour or feed four different ways, is only 
eight inches in diameter and thirteen inches’ 
long and doesn’t lose but three inches from 
inlet to discharge. Is easy to install and has connections for 
spouting. ds self-locking, and operating lever acts as indicator, 

always pointing in the direction valve is set, and can be op- 
erated at valve or by extra attachments from any floor in the 
mill or elevator. Furthermore, it is so cheap, sanitary and serv- 
iceable that you cannot afford to use a wooden valve. This size 
will carry from six to eight hundred bushels of grain per hour. 


Manufactured by 


DAN MORGAN & CO. SEYMOUR, IND. 


YES, WE PAINT ELEVATORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL, STACKS, SIGNS, ETC. 


_ No Job Too Big 


¢ 


H. A. Brandenburg 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


MAH UOUONUNEAOOOSEOARAOOQOOADOONOOOOEOOAUOOOOOONONEEOOOOIOREONONOOU ES 


POUL 


Phone 652W ‘ 


SCREW CONVEYOR 


_ Sectional Flight Type 


The product of thirty-three years of experience. Made 
under the eyes of the same foreman. for over twenty- 
five years. 

Flights cut by accurate dies and rolled in special machines,” 
Fitted snugly to straight pipe and riveted fast. A oes 
product of expert and experienced workmen. ‘ 


The Webster we g Company — 


Chicago 


Tiffin, Ohio New York 


(15 


“SPEED UP” 


The REPAIRS on Your Machinery an@ IMPROVEMENTS at. Your. Plant. 


PREPARE FOR THE WORST 


CROP OF GRAIN — If Your Equipment is not in First-Class Condition. © 


IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY — 


To Assist in Marketing the Coming Enormous Grain Crops. 


x 


Place Your Equipment in Good Condition—WE ARE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


The Strong - Scott Mfg. Co. 


WINNIPEG ~ 


MINNEAPOLIS A GREAT FALLS 
Ae ER VEHINE FOR EVERY MILL AND ELEVATOR’ 
Northwestern Agents for Invincible Grain Cleaners, pissp. Purifying Process, Richardson~ 

til 


Automatic Scales, Knicketbocker Dust Collectors, Dufour Bolting Cloth, Apelt Wheat Heaters,. 
Great Western Manufacturing -Company. 


a 


Neg. 


~ Minneapolis, Minn. 


ts 


‘dust collecting systems, any one of which 


taneously. 


When in need of a system or only a 
Gis collector, write ; 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. | Se x 
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The two million bushel elevator of 


WASHBURN -CROSBY co. 2 


Is equipped with three separate DAY 


may be operated separately, or all simal- 


an . 


pi ‘ 


